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PREFACE. 


A napemnarenpeansmwenes =. 


In the present volume I have tried to give the last 
results of enquiry into the early history of England. 
Perhaps no period has. been more profoundly studied, 
or less generally understood. The true explanation 
of this apparent anomaly is, I believe, that the great 
works of Sir F. Palgrave, Mr. Kemble, and their 
followers, have suffered in popular estimation from 
the elaborate treatment and profuse illustration which 
make their writings invaluable to scholars. I have 
condensed the history of twelve hundred years into a 
single volume, with a view to the large class who 
want time or inclination to pursue English history as 
an exclusive study. I think, too, that the labours of 
antiquarians, essayists, and philologists require from 
time to time to be reduced to order, for the mere pur- 
pose of comparison. An imperfect, even a false, theory 
of the connection and interdependence of events, is 
better than none at all. Without regard to the powers 
of arrangement, and vivid narrative style that make 
M. Thierry’s “Conquest of England” a work of 
genius, I am sure the theory of races which it de- 
velopes, however unsound it may be in its principles 
and application, has had results of the last importance 
in stimulating enquiry. 
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I believe my own differences from the school of 
Hume and Robertson are mainly referable to the 
principle that all changes in the constitution of so- 
ciety have been gradual and partial. That Nature 
does nothing violently, and that there is no great 
difference between man and man as regards the ulti- 
mate facts of life, are commonplaces, which cannot 
even be claimed for the present century. But it is 
of some moment, whether we regard the Saxons as 
inheriting or as destroying Roman civilization, and 
whether we use the terms barbarous and civilized as 
purely relative, or as having a certain absolute value. 
Further, I believe we must estimate every age by 
what it is at its highest. At least, it is not fair to con- 
trast the short-comings of one century with the excel- 
lences of another. We can afford quietly to pass by 
the attacks of continental journalists, who confine their 
view of England to our police reports, our pauperism, 
and the ignorance or misery of a few districts under 
exceptional circumstances. All the facts ever quoted 
against us may be true, but they are not the whole 
truth. Those who draw their view of medieval 
England from a few acts of violence, which the 
chronicles recorded for their enormity, from the gene- 
ral want of material comforts, and from the imperfect 
education of a pre-scientific period, are surely special 
pleaders rather than historians. ‘The political consti- 
tution which we inherit, our common law, even our 
philosophy, bear the traces of medizeval workmanship 
as plainly as the castles and churches that still testify 
to the past. The ideas that regulate the life of gentle- 
men were not derived from Greece and Rome, or 
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invented by eighteenth-century savans. We cannot dis- 
claim our fathers without being untrue to ourselves. 

My present volume is complete in itself. But 
should it appear to answer its purpose, I hope to con- 
tinue it till the period of the Reformation, which is 
already well occupied. Having rigidly restricted my- 
self to English history, and to the period I am discuss- 
ing, I have left untouched many subjects, which a 
more general work on the Middle Ages would naturally 
embrace. I have tried to limit my references to cases 
in which there was some doubt, or where I felt bound 
to acknowledge the assistance derived from other 
writers. With all allowances, and in spite of all help 
from the unwearied kindness of my friends, and from 
the courtesy of some who were strangers to me, the 
first edition of a first volume cannot fail to be imper- 
fect. I have to thank two of my own family for cor- 
recting the text. Mr. Sandars and Mr. Karle have 
kindly assisted me in some of those portions which 
relate to Roman law and Anglo-Saxon antiquities. 
To Mr. Shirley of Oxford, whose accurate and wide 
knowledge of our early history is known to all who 
study it, I am not only indebted for much informe- 
tion and many criticisms, but for his notes on the life 
and letters of Becket, which he liberally placed at my 
disposal. Theconstant help I have received from my 
old friend and colleague, Professor Brewer, is only 
one of many obligations that I owe him. 


CHARLES H. PEARSON. - 


10, Gonpen Sauarz, Marcu 25ru, 1861. 
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THE RACES OF BRITAIN. 


THE TURANIAN THEORY.——WELSH PRETENSIONS. — GAEL.~-~KYMRY.-——-GALLL.— 
BELGZ.~—TRACES OF EARLY GERMANIC SETTLEMENTS ON THE EAST COAST.— 
CIVILIZATION OF THE NATIVES.~~DRUIDICAL RELIGION. 


Wnuo were the first inhabitants of Britain, is among the un- 

settled questions of history. It is possible that a primeval 
people, represented at present by the Basques and the Fins, 
wandered in pastoral tribes over all Europe, while Kelt and 
German were still east of the Volga. Popular legend in 
every country of Europe commemorates a race of dwarfs, a 
simple and kindly people, armed with stone-tipped arrows, 
acquainted with hidden treasures, and mostly keeping aloof 
from the haunts of common men. These were perhaps the last 
of the sons of the soil, whom invasion had dispossessed of 
their homes, and who were not yet merged with their con- 
querors.' But the only proof of this theory lies in the low 
intellectual capacity of some very ancient skulls,? and in the 





! Campbell's Popular Tales of the Highlands, vol. i., pp. c.-cx. 
2 Wilson’s Prehistoric Annals of Scotland, pp. 163-187. Dasent’s Tales from 
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Mongolic features of a few village tribes in remote districts. 
More positive evidence is desirable for England, where legion- 
aries from the Lower Danube have been quartered, or for 
France, over which the horsemen of Attila swept. We seem to 
be treading on firmer ground if we accept the people of Wales as 
representatives of the men with whom Cesar fought in Britain. 
Native history tells us! that the ancestors of the Kymry sailed 
from the Land of Summer (Deffrobani), where Constantinople 
is, across the Sea of Clouds (the German Ocean) to the Isle of 
Honey (Britain), and found it only occupied by the bear, the 
wolf, and the humped ox (urus). But this legend, in which 
some have traced the line of journey in a flight before Scythian 
enemies, is in fact a fanciful pedigree drawn up in a late century 
to connect the vain-glorious clans of west England with the 
distant and splendid Byzantine Empire. We know now 
that the Kymric or Welsh tribes were never more than 
one among several peoples in Britain, and as they did not 
penetrate into the mountains ‘of the Northern Principality 
fill the fifth century,* it is probable that the Erse or 
Gaelic tribes, whom they dispossessed, have a better claim 
.to be considered sons of the soil. Other facts point to the 
same conclusion. The ancient Cornish tongue which pre- 
vailed in the countries of the south-west, 1s intermediate 
between the Welsh and Erse,> as if conquest or immigration 
had joined the two kindred races; and the circumstance that 


the Norse, p. lxxvi. Mr. Davis rejects this theory.—Crania Britannica, Decade i. 
p. 20. In the Notitia Imperii we find, under the Dux Britanniarum, a Prefectus 
Equitum Crispanorum, whom Pancirollus brings from Crispiana in Pannonia, 
and a Prefectus Als Saviniane (from the Saave) Hunno.—Pancir. Comment. 
vol. ii., pp. 142-144. The Ala Saviniana was stationed along the vallum. Dr. 
Knox has written a paper, which I cannot now recover, on the traces of the 
Huns in Kent. The Vandals, whom Probus settled in England, would no doubt 
be half Mongolic. 

1 Triads, quoted by Lappenberg.—Eng. Gesch., Band. i., p. 7. 

2 Vestiges of the Gael in Gwynedd, by the Rev. B. Jones, 

? Garnett, Philological Transactions, Vol. i, No. 9. In the case of the 
Armorican language, which stands in a somewhat similar relation to Welsh, we 
have evidence, which may be called historical, of Kymric or Cornish exiles 
scttling among a kindred but different people. 
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the kings in historical times were connected with the ruling 
fannlies of Wales, seems to designate the Kymry as the in- 
truders. Now we only know certainly of two districts in which 
the Welsh dialect was spoken anciently, South Wales and the 
province west of Leeds, between the Mersey and the Tyne, the 
old Kymry-land or Cumberland. This position on the western 
shores lends some probability to the conjecture of Tacitus! that 
they came originally from Spain, though the “curled hair” 
and “swart features,” to which he appealed, are insufficient 
evidence, and their very existence is now disputed by observers. 
The question is rendered doubly difficult by the fact, that 
although the Kymrie tribes appear in England distinct from 
the Gael im the west, and from the Gaulish or Loegrian tribes 
m the east, there is seme reason, from local names and lan- 
guage,® to connect the Gaulish tribes with the Kymnic rather 
than with the Erse variety of the Kelts. Probably the 
two great families were spread intermixedly over France and 
Spain, and differed in civilization as they had moved on to- 
wards the Atlantic, or lay near the Mediterranean, the great 
highway of the world’s masters. 

The Kymry, then, were neither the only nor the first 
people who had invaded England before the days of Cesar. 
The eastern and southern shores of the island lay still more 
open to attack than the west, and the continent swarmed with 
tribes whom famine, or pressure from without, or mere ambition, 
perpetually impelled upon their neighbours. Adventurers 
from Gaul probably led the way into England, and the 
names Brigantes and Parisi in Durham and East Yorkshire, 
Cenomanni in East Anglia, and Atrebatil in Berkshire or 
North Hampshire, belong equally to the contimental districts 
of Bregenz, Paris, Maine, and Arras. The influences of 
@ common tongue and faith outlasted the emigration, and 
Britain wes regarded as a holy island m Gaul at a time when 





1 Paciti: Agricola, cap. xi. 
2 Prichard’s Physical History of Man, vol. iii, section 10,. 
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its southern coasts had been wrested by the Belgw (probably a 
Walloon people) from their Gaulish colonists. This inroad of a 
kindred yet different tribe was successful on the south, as the 
Kymry had already been on the west; the actual settlers were 
subdued or driven out of Hampshire, Sussex, and Kent, and 
the great fortified fosse (Grim’s Dyke) which encloses Salis- 
bury and Silchester, was probably at once the rampart and the 
march of the new nationality.! Divitiacus, chief of the Suessones 
(Soissons) was reported to have been king of Britain a few years 
before Cassar crossed the Channel.? The sovereignty of the 
entire island can scarcely have been enjoyed by a barbarous prince 
of Gaul. It seems natural, therefore, to surmise that his position 
was like that of William the Conqueror in the first year of the 
Conquest, and that he only held a portion of England, south of 
the Thames and east of Salisbury, as an appendage to his con- 
tinental dominions. Death or the Roman sword hindered 
Divitiacus from pursuing and consolidating his conquests, if he 
ever meditated the passage of the Thames. 

It is a question still undecided,’ whether there were not 
Frisian or Saxon tribes on the eastern coasts of Britain before 
the landing of Cmsar. This theory would place the Saxon 
invasion some five hundred years before its customary date. 
It rests chiefly on the supposed Germanic names of two 
tribes, the Coritavi* and the Catieuchlani, on the title Comes 
Litoris Saxonici,®> given to the Roman officer who governed 
the littoral from the ‘Wash to the Adur, and on the fact 


1 On the Belgic Ditches, Dr. Guest. Archwol. Journ., No. xxx., pp. 143-157. 

2 Cresar, De Bell. Gall., lib. ii., c. 4. 

3 Kemble’s Saxons in England, vol. i. chap.i. Merivale’s Romans under 
the Empire, vol. vi., p. 29. 

“In the Mabinogi of Lludd and Llevelys the Coranians, who are pro- 
bably the Coritavi, are mentioned as a foreign race in Britain, and as the 
enemies of Lludd, whose legendary pedigree makes him brother of Cassibellaun. 
Guest’s Mabinogion, vol. iii. The seventh Triad brings them from Germany. 
The position of the district from which they spread, Lincolnshire, would favour 
the theory of a foreign origin. 

5In the Notitia Imperii, the date of which is uncertain, but which pro- 
bably belongs to the 4th century. 
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that the Saxons in the fifth century seem to have found 
a kindred people already established in East Anglia, since 
no definite conquest of that district is on record. But the 
mere names of tribes are at best weak proof, and in the 
instances quoted we do not know whether they were recog- 
nized in the language of the people who bore them, or were 
sobriquets affixed by their neighbours. The second and third 
arguments are more reliable, but they must not be strained. 
They only tend to establish the presence of Teutonic tribes under 
the Roman dominion. Now, we know that Marcus Aurelius,! at 
the close of the Marcomannic war, transplanted a number of 
Germans into Britain, while Probus a little later brought in 
Burgundians, and colonies thus planted are generally on a large 
scale. Apart from imperial policy, it is possible, and perhaps 
probable, that Frisian immigrants settled in England under the 
rule of Roman preefects, just as a tribe of the Sioux Indians might 
cross into Canada, and expel the Delawares from their hunting 
grounds, without any hindrance from us. Such displacements of 
peoples occurred very often during the decadence of the empire; 
and when a native rebellion, such as that of the Iceni, had 
been put down, immigration into the desolated districts would 
probably be encouraged. Appian, Strabo, and Tacitus,* believed 
the Britons, without exception, to be Keltic. It is true that 
the Romans were no philologists, but they could hardly be 
mistaken in supposing that their interpreters employed only 
one language in conversing with Gauls and Britons. It is 
more likely that dialects would be mistaken for independent 
languages ; the Welsh, in the ninth century, already spoke of 
the Britons? as “semi-articulate.” With the one exception of 
the Coritavi, who, however, occupied six counties, stretching 
inland over Derbyshire, we may probably place the first great 
immigration of the Saxons between the death of Agricola, a.p. 


1 Dio Cassius, 71, 72, quoted by Kemble.—Saxons in England, vol. i., p.12. 
Appian, De Bell. Civ., c. 2. 8. 17. 

2 Strabo, p. 271. Tacitus, Agricola, c. 11. Appian, De Bell. Civ., c. 11, 
s. 17. 

3 Nennius, Hist. Brit.,c.27. My argument will not be much affected if 
the date of Nennius be more recent. 
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84, and the insurrection of Carausius, a.p. 287. The success 
of the Belgo-German usurper, and his dependence on foreign 
auxiliaries, are best explained by the supposition that a part of 
his subjects were his countrymen by descent. 

It appears to simplify history when we reduce the first 
inhabitants of our country to four main divisions—the Gaelic, 
Kymric, Gaulish, and Belgic, of one great Keltic family. 
The simplicity is fallacious. It is probable that these tribes 
differed from one another in habits, polity, and civilization ; it 
is certain that we have no right to confound them with the 
Gauls of the continent, or to patch up a mosaic of notices from 
Greek and Roman authors in different centuries: The England 
of Queen Elizabeth could hardly be reproduced from a know- 
ledge of the United States under President Buchanan. What we 
really know of our British ancestors is derived from the vestiges 
of their homes, from a few skulls and other bones, and from the 
evidence of fossil words, quite as much as from any historical 
record. The British physique, if we may judge from the better 
specimens of the human remains found in barrows, was that of 
a weak and impulsive, but not an unintelligent race. The 
average capacity of the skull is smaller than that of Saxon and 
Roman ‘crania, but its form is less irregular; and, indeed, is 
often exquisitely symmetrical. The predominance of the middle 
or emotional compartment, and a certain deficiency in the back 
part, indicating o weak will, are its chief features: the frontal 
developement is commonly good, though not equal to the 
Greek type. Modern theory would view with suspicion the 
prehensile thumb, equalling m length the forefinger of the 
hand, asif something of a lower nature had not yet been worked 
out in the growth of the race. But our scanty facts must not 
be pressed ; even m the island itself the extremes of crviliza- 
tion were far apart. Cresar heard of tribes in the interior® who 
were still unacquainted with tillage, and whose wives were com- 
mon in the family; but the Belgic peoples among whom he 
penetrated, though they tattooed their bodies with woad, 





? Kemble, Saxons in England, vol. i.,p.12. 2 Cesar, De Bell. Gall., lib. v.,c. 14. 
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‘were almost as civilized as the Gauls of the dontinent. 
The tribes highest in the soale seem to have made use of 
omed money, to have been able to work tim and lead 
tmuines,* to make bronze, to cement stones by glazing 
them with fire, to manufacture wicker-work, to make 
war-charicts, to train horses and dogs, to ornament ther 
arms, and to correct the deficiencies of a clay soil by 
dressing if with limes These are rather higher arts 
than belong to mere savages. But their artistic pereep- 
tions were weak ; they had no architecture or sculpture; they 
traded with Gaul for ivory bracelets and necklaces, for amber 
and vessels of glass; and trinkets of this kind made up their 
entire commerce. Their homes were circles of huts hollowed 
out of the hills or heath, with wattled sides and thatched roofs, 
secured against a sudden attack by a palisade and ditch; 
only among the more advanced tribes the houses had low 
stone walls, conical roofs, and a single arched entrance, at 
once doorway and window. The teeth found in skulls are 
commonly sound in texture, but are often worn away, as if with 
exercise upon parched peas or grain, or with gnawing bones.‘ 
As they eat coarsely, they drank largely of the beer and mead 
which took the place of wine in the north.5 Huntsmen and 
fishermen they would be by necessity ; their skill in training 
dogs seems to show that they took kindly to the sports 
of the field; and the implements of a game like nme- 
pins have been found in the north, deep down, almost fossal- 
ized in a bog,® as the players no doubt left them when 


' Hawkins (English Silver Coins, pp. 8, 9,) thinks the money was comed in 
Britain. Akermen thinks it was brought over from Gaul, Archwologia, vol. 33, 

2 A plate of lead has been found in Yorkshire with the name of the Em- 
peror Claudius, and the date a.p. 49. As this was only five years after his in- 
vasion, it is inferred that the mines had been opened by the Britons.—Univer- 
sal Review, March, 1860. Again, the primitive Welsh word gof, a smith, is 
some proof of the capacity to work metals,—Sat. Review, Dec. 26, 1857. 

8 Pliny, lib. xvii., 8. 4. 

4 Wilson’s Prehistoric Annals of Scotland, pp. 187-188. Crania Britannica, 
Decade ii., p. 74. 

5 Dioscorides, lib. ii., c, 110. 

© Wilson’s Prehistoric Annals of Scotland, pp. 563-664, 
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the final summons hurried them away to that battle-field 
which was to be their last. To complete the imperfect details 
of this picture of early life, we may reproduce in fancy the 
British chief, with his “glib” of matted chestnut hair and his 
moustache, with the broad chest, and long arms, and high 
cheek-bones of his race, and with the plaid thrown loosely about 
him, controlling his clan with traditional authority, which only 
the Druid and Bard could mitigate. Not, indeed, that all dis- 
tinctions of rank must be supposed wanting. Gentle, free, and 
serf, were no doubt to be found in the British clans, as in 
those of Gaul at that very time, and in the Welsh afterwards. 
But for all practical purposes the chief was probably supreme, 
so long as he did not outrage justice or violate public opinion. 
Cesar tells us distinctly that the religious faith of Britain 
and Gaul was one, that it had originated in Britain, and that 
students from Gaul still went there, as to the holy island, for 
instruction. It is more probable that the colonists retained 
their traditions with less of change than the mother country, 
which Greek traders and Roman legions traversed. From 
what we know of it, their religion indicates a low stage of 
intellectual developement. They had reached the first article 
of a creed, the belief in a human personality that should 
outlast the body; but they held it in its lowest form, the doc- 
trine of the transmigration of souls.1 While the Norseman 
supposed the gods to be in perpetual strife with the powers of 
nature, the Keltic tribes seem to have inclined to the sickly 
fatalism of the East, and worshipped the solar system.* 
Traces of Fetichism are still perceptible in the Gaelic legends : 
the horse, dog, and pig, the most common animals, were also 
sacred ; the iron.swords with which they slew their enemies, 
the very combs used for the hair, were at once so precious 


1 Mr, Nash, in his Taliesin, p. 184, disputes the belief in the Metempsy- 
chosis. But the evidence of Cesar and Diodorus Siculus is express. I do not 
think it necessarily implies a purification through different animal forms; it 
seems rather to be the idea in Plato’s Phoedo of a soul that clothes itself 
in different bodies, and survives their decay. 

* Cesar, De Bell. Gall. lib. vi., c. 14. 
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as to be buried with them, and so wonderful that mystic 
powers were ascribed to them; the mistletoe was reverently 
collected with a golden sickle; the voices of birds and horses 
‘were ominous of coming events! They had a personal 
mythology ; but its names for the most part are insignificant and 
doubtful, often apparently borrowed from Teutonic tribes. 
Belin seems to correspond to the Pol or Baldr of the Norse- 
men, and to typify the reproductive powers of nature: per- 
petual self-generated fire was his symbol in the religious 
liturgy, and it lasted down to a late period in the sacred fire 
of St. Bridget’s* Chapel at Kildare, and still survives in the 
Beltane fires of St. John’s Eve. Caturix, the British Mars, 
has a name suspiciously like the German Hadurich: while 
Taranis the Thunderer, by his name and attributes, reminds 
us of Thor.’ Andraste is mentioned as the Goddess of Victory ; 
and Arthur seems to have been an ancient name of one among 
several deities, who presided over war.* Teutates, the father of 
the gods, Hesus, and Ceridwen, were also of the celestial 
hierarchy; while Epona, the goddess of horses, attests the 
national predilections, and enjoyed the solitary distinction of 
becoming naturalised at Rome, in the language of grooms and 
young patricians.’ But the god most characteristic of the race 
was Oghum,® at once Hercules and Mercury. He was painted 
in the second century of our era, by men acquainted with 
Roman art, as an old man clad in a lion’s skin, with a club 
in the right hand, and a bent bow in the left. The ears 
of a crowd of worshippers were bound by chains of gold and 


1Campbell’s Tales of the Highlands, vol. i., pp. lxxii-lxxx. Pliny’s 
Hist. Nat., lib. xvi., s. 95. 

2 Giraldi Cambrensis, Topographia Hibernie, c. 35. 

3 Sat. Rev., Dec. 26, 1857. 

4 Divinité Guerriére, says M. de la Villemarqué,—Barzas Briez. i, p. 83. 
I believe, however, the Arthur’s Seats, &c., found all over Britain, were so 
named in the middle ages. Thus the triumphal arch built by Carausius on the 
bank of the river Carun, as late as the third century, came to be known as Ar- 
thur’s Oven.—Nennius, c. 24. 

5 Juvenal, Satire viii., 1. 155-7, 

6 Lucian, Ed. Dind. p. 598-9, quoted by Zeuss, Grammatica Celtica, vol. 
i, p. 2. Deum maxime Mercurium colunt.—Cesar, De Bell. Gall., lib. vi., c. 17. 
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sexber to his tongue. For the Kelts, as they told Lucian, 
theved that reason and persuasion were the real forces by 
which the world was governed, and that “ winged wo 
were keener and truer than even the shafts of war. The 
legend happily completes our knowledge of the race, a people 
neither strong nor self-reliant, but with quick intellectual 
instincts and a timid faith in law. They shrunk before the 
unseen Powers, and propitiated them with the blood of men.! 





1 Ceasar, De Bell. Gall., lib. vi., c. 16. 
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QMSAR’S INVASION.—BRITISH INDEPENDENCE AND CYMBELINE.—THE CLAUDIAN 
CONQUEST.-—-CARACTACUS.—THE REVOLT OF BOADICEA.~-WARS AND PUBLIC 
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Cmsar’s sudden invasion of Britain, a.c. 55, must be ascribed to 
purely personal motives. Whatever legends were rife in Italy, 
of Pheenician and Carthaginian trade in years gone by with 
the tin-producing island, the Roman general at least can 
have had no illusions. In fact, the commerce of the island was 
already in the hands of one who commanded the ports of Gaul. 
Nor was the Republic constrained to enlarge its boundaries for 
its own safety. The harvest of conquest and oppression was 
enjoyed peaceably; no man foresaw the retribution which was 
one day to visit the Romans by the inroad of barbarous tribes 
and the insurrection of outraged nationalities. But Cesar wished 
to add the romance of a brilliant adventure to the fame of 
great campaigns. Viewed thus, his expedition is only important 
as affording us the first certain knowledge of Britain, and 
because it designated the island as the prey of future con- 
quests. The first expedition only proved that in Britain as in 
Gaul the undisciplined valour of barbarians was incapable of 
resisting the Roman legions. The second does not seem to have 
carried the conqueror farther than to the mouth of the Med- 
way.! Even that success had been almost bought with the 


1 Universal Review, March, 1860. 
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ruin of the army. Cassibellaun, the chief of the Britanno- 
Belgic confederacy, had the instincts of genius, and attempted 
to burn the Roman fleet, that the invaders might be shut off 
from a retreat. He failed, and consented to purchase peace by 
submission, and a nominal tribute. A few hostages, a girdle 
of British pearls for Venus, and a splendid triumph, were the 
only fruits which Caesar reaped from his victory. 

During nearly a hundred years, no Roman soldier set foot on 
the English shore. The fear of a fierce people and the tradition 
of a poor country proved stronger than the lust of territorial 
conquest. Three several times did Augustus resolve to enforce 
the promised and intermitted tribute; but, delayed by revolts 
in the empire, or appeased by an embassy from Britam, 
he never exccuted his intention. The mad expedition of 
Caius Caligula to the shore of Boulogne, had the joint 
object of restoring an exiled prince to his country, and of 
asserting foreign dominion. Probably the Britons offered sub- 
mission as they had before done to Augustus ;! they may even 
have paid tribute ; but the whole transaction has becn disguised 
by the boastful exaggerations of the Emperor, and the hatred of 
his historians. It is difficult to believe that the rough veterans of 
the German wars consented to pick up shells on the coast ; and 
the experience of the Britons might well have taught them to 
avert attack by a submission which left them free. During all 
this interval the island seems to have flourished. The partial 
supremacy of a Belgic prince had been shaken off; and Cuno- 
belin, king of the Trinobantes in Essex and Hertfordshire, had 
established a federal jurisdiction, which was probably recognized 
by all the island south of the Humber.* Camulodunum, near 
Colchester in Essex, was his capital, but London seems to have 
been the real centre of trade. From it highways radiated 
across the island, especially along the Anglian and south-eastern 





1 Merivalc's Romans under the Empire, vol. v. chap. 48. 

® His coins have been found as far north as Norwich and Chester. Aker- 
man on the condition of Britain from Cesar to Claudius. —Archeologia, vol. 33. 
More than forty varieties of this king’s coins still exist, and attest his import- 
ance.—Mon. Brit., pp. cliii., cliv. 
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coasts, where the commerce with the north and with Gaul 
was already important. A small custom's duty was levied at 
the Roman ports, and apparently paid without difficulty. 
The rude coinage, copied from Macedonian money, was replaced 
by more elaborate imitations of the Roman mint. To strengthen 
the feeling of common nationality, religious fugitives from the 
province of Gaul came over to the sacred island, where no 
pretor could forbid their bloody sacrifices, and no foreign 
soldier invade their sacred groves. 

This tranquillity was not destined to endure. Neglecting 
the precedents of the first two Emperors, who had seen the 
danger of extending their boundaries, Claudius sent an army 
into Britain. So high was the reputation of British valour, that 
four legions under an able commander, Aulus Plautius, were con- 
sidered necessary for the enterprise, and the mere announcement 
of the service required, at first caused a mutiny in the camp. 
Nevertheless, the Roman army was unopposed on the southern 
strand, and advanced, after two slight victories, to a river, pro- 
bably the Medway.* Plautius sent his horse across the stream 
and followed up his victory to the Thames. There he halted, and 
sent to Claudius for support. The Emperor, probably not unpre- 
pared for the call, responded to the summons in person. Camu- 
lodunum was invested by the imperial army, and the Trinobantes, 
routed before their entrenchments, were panic-stricken and sur- 
rendered. Claudius retired to enjoy a triumph and the sur- 
name of Britannicus. But the sovereignty of Cunobelin had 
been too firmly established to be destroyed by a defeat, even at 
the gates of his capital. His son, Caractacus, to whose share 
the western part of the kingdom had perhaps been assigned at 
his father’s death, took up the struggle in which his brother, 
the partner of his throne, had fallen.s Vespasian, the best 


1 Hawkins on English Silver Coins. 

2 Can BOATHOI, in Dion, be a clerical error for PETHOI? Some such 
correction is necessary for the sense, but perhaps it is safer, with Mr. 
Merivale, simply to regard Dion as inaccurate. 

3 The loyal support which the Silures lent to a prince not of their own race 
seems to imply a close previous connection with him as a governor. 
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general of the age, beat the British prince before him to the 
hills of Wales, in a bloody conflict which cost more than 
thirty battles, and the: storming of more than twenty towns. 
Britain, south of the Thames, was then Roman, but Caractacus 
was uneubdued. For nine years he hung upon the onward 
Roman march, never able to advance far from his Welsh 
stronghold, and from the tribes still faithful to his cause, 
never willing to intermit the contest, and live unmolested in 
a mountain principality. Such a struggle could only have one 
end. In an attempt to intercept Ostorius Scapula, who had 
penetrated into North Wales, Caractacus sustamed a decisive 
rout. The worthless Queen of the Brigantes, to:.whom he fled 
for shelter, betrayed him to the invader. Caractacus graced a 
Roman triumph; but his courage commanded the respect of 
his enemies, and he and his family were allowed to live in an 
honourable captivity. 

The fortified towns of the Romans, more numerous rela- 
tively in Britain than in any other province of the empire, 
attest the obstinate nature of the struggle by which their 
dominion was won inch by inch from the foe. The strength 
of the national movement lay in Druidism; the professors of 
that faith could not hope for tolerance from Roman contempt. 
Human sacrifices were forbidden in Gaul: the very possession 
of a Druidical amulet had been punished by Claudius with 
death.! Accordingly, cleven years (a.p. 61) after the capture 
of Caractacus, the new prefect, Suetonius Paulinus, penetrated 
to the sacred island of Mona, exterminated the priests and white- 
robed Sibylline women who thronged the shores, and cut down 
the sacred groves. Druidism disappears from this time as a 
historical religion. It is probable that it was still a recognized 
faith in Ireland, and that it lingered on in England, for cen- 
turies after altars had been raised to other faiths, a superstition 
without temples or rites. The Bards, whom Roman policy 


1 Pliny, lib. xxix. s.12; lib. xxx., as. 3-4. Suetonius, i, lib. v., c. 25. 
It is worth while to observe that the Romans, much to their honour, put down 
human sacrifices in Africa as well. We must not, therefore, assume any excep- 
tional hatred to Druidiem. Compare Juvenal, Satire xv., 1. 116-119. 
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proscribed. as vigoreusly as the Druids, re-appear to exult in the: 
fali of the Roman empire; but the priestly caste, if it was 
ever distinct from the poetical, perished absolutely.' 

_ During the absence of Paulinus in the west, a rebellion had 
broken out which threatened to sweep the invaders back into 
the sea. During twenty years of dominion, the Romans had 
organized tyranny till it became insufferable. Independent 
princes were controlled by Roman restdents ; the flower of the 
British youth was drafted into the legions; heavy taxes were 
exacted from a people little accustomed to bear taxation; and 
money lent out on usury to the needy provincials by rich 
capitalists, such as Seneca, the moralist and the sycophant, 
was recovered by the stringent processes of Roman law. So 
complete was the subjugation of the conquered, that Prasutagus, 
king of the Iceni, inscribed the republic as his heir, in the hope 
of securing an honourable provision for his wife and daughters. 
That hope was deceived. Boadicea, the widowed queen, was 
publicly scourged, and her daughters given to the camp. 
Roused by this unutterable shame, and fired by the passionate 
eloquence of their Queen, the Iceni sprung to arms. The 
Roman colony of Colchester, deceived by the Trinobantes with 
friendly assurances, was stormed on the second day of the 
siege, and the happiest of its defenders were those whom the 
sword did not spare for the torture. The insurrection was now 
national, and the British forces successively sacked Camulo- 
dunum (Lexden), Verulam, and London, turning round fiercely 
on the ninth legion, which hung in their rear, and defeating it 
at Wormingford on the Stour.* The commander of the second 
legion was panic-struck, and remained inactive at Caerleon 
(Isca Silurum). But while the msurrection wasted.its strength 
in storming towns, Suetonius, rapidly marching up from 


1 Villemarqué’s Bardes Bretons, pp. xxii., xxiii. Mr. Davis denies the ex- 
tinction of Druidism, but I think on insufficient grounds. The “ rusticus 
Aruspex,”’ who misled Severus, can hardly have been a Druid, if the word is con- 
strued literally, and was probably either the “spae man” of the district, or the 
priest of an imported religion.—Crania Brit., Decade v., pp. 120, 121. 

2 Quarterly Review, vol. xcvii., “The Romans at Colchester.”’ 
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Chester at the head of the fourteenth. legion, and a few 
picked soldiers from the twentieth, had deliberately left 
London to its fate, and stood at bay with his back to the 
sea, having probably been intercepted on his march to Colches- 
ter. This position, in which the Roman flanks were secured 
by wood, hill, and fortified lines, gave no advantage to the 
numbers of the Britons. Their disorderly masses were soon 
penetrated by the Roman wedge, and a fearful massacre of 
eighty thousand! avenged the seventy thousand Roman colo- 
nists whom the insurrection had slain. Boadicea died by her 
own hands. Order reigned again in Britain; but the Romans 
had learned by fearful experience that they were not dealing 
with the soft men of the south. Suetonius was speedily re- 
called, and a milder policy inaugurated. ° 

The next critical epoch in British history, is the government 
of Caius Julius Agricola, a.p. 78. Agricola found the marches 
of Wales in insurrection, and the country north of the Humber 
still unsubdued. In a series of masterly campaigns, he reduced 
the whole of the island south of the Tay, forced the passage of 
the Grampians, and secured the northern frontier of the empire 
by a line of forts, between the Frith of Forth and the Clyde. 
It 1s strange that a statesman so able, and as reckless 
of human life as his countrymen in general, should not have 
exterminated the tribes of the north, whom no barrier could 
long restrain from forays upon the Lowlands. The difficulty, © 


1 Mr, Merivale (Romans under the Empire) thinks that only the Iceni took 
part in this insurrection, and infers that they were of a different race to the other 
tribes. Their pesition on the Anglian coast certainly favours the surmise of a 
Teutonic origin. But it is difficult to believe that an army of one hundred thou- 
sand men could be recruited exclusively from Norfolk and Suffolk, and yet main- 
tain itself in Essex and Hertfordshire, unless either supported by the natives or 
preying uponthem. If, indeed, the Catieuchlani were Teutonic, as Mr. Kemble 
conjectures, they may have furnished recruits or provisions. But the more we 
extend the area of Teutonic races, the more difficult it is to understand why their 
presence was not recognized. Moreover, the capital of the Iceni, Gwenta Ice- 
norum, has a distinctly Keltic name. If the tribe was nearly extirpated in this 
rebellion, their place may have been supplied by Frisian colonists, perhaps 
from the Coritavi, who, of all people settled in England before the time of 
Agricola, appear to have the best claim to Teutonic ancestry, 
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in fact, applies to the whole policy of the Romans in Great 
Britain. It seems as if less labour than constracted the two 
fortified lines of the north, and less expenditure of men than 
the perpetual presence of an armed. foe involved, would have 
carried roads through the Highlands, and destroyed every bar- 
barous clan in the mountain glens. The answer probably is, 
that without an efficient fleet, the Romans could not pursue the 
fugitives into the Hebrides, or hope to prevent a fresh immi- 
gration from Ireland. The disappearance of several tribes in 
the south of Scotland, of the Attacotti and the Meate, from 
history, and their replacement in the third and fourth centuries 
by the Picts! of the Cumbrian districts, looks very much as 
if the Roman sword did its work with terrible thorough- 
goingness at times. Indeed, we find that the Irish difficulty 
did actually suggest itself to Agricola. He resolved to conquer 
that island, in order that his British subjects might no longer 
see any free country from their own shores. He even enter- 
tained a fugitive Irish chief, as a pretext for invasion. But the 
jealousy of Domitian recalled the successful governor, a.p. 86, 
while his work was yet undone. 

Nevertheless, the eight years of Agricola’s government had 
effectually reduced England to a province of the empire. By a 
fresh arrangement of the taxation, the people had been relieved 
of their heaviest burdens, and men of character had been chosen 
as officials. Hitherto the public granaries had been grossly 
mismanaged ; districts had been compelled® to send their coa- 





1 Mr. Herbert (Britannia after the Romans), whose view has been followed 
by the best modern critics, regards the name Pict (painted) as merely the 
Latin translation of Briton. What we know of the language and history of 
the people, indicates that they belonged to the Kymric variety. 

1The words of Tacitus (Agricola, cap. 19) are very difficult. I translate 
them: “They (the Britons) were constrained in mockery to sit before closed 
granaries, and to buy whether they wanted or not. Bye-paths and distant 
places were assigned, so that the cities might carry the supplies commanded for 
the next winter-quarters into distant and difficult parts.” It would seem that 
the communes were compelled to furnish rations to the Roman troops; and that 
the corn thus supplied was called in, in a vexatious manner, and sometimes 
forced back upon the natives at arbitrary prices by the officials. 


Cc 
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tributions of corn to a distance, and even to buy it back again 
from private speculators at fancy prices. Agricola crushed the 
whole system at a blow. As fortified towns sprung up every- 
where in the tracks of the legions, the tribes were awed into 
peace. Conciliated by a sound policy, and dazzled by the 
magnificence of their civilized conquerors, they began to copy 
the arts they saw aroundthem. The sons of the chiefs learned 
to speak Latin, affected the use of the toga, and began to 
accustom themselves to the bath and banquet. The large- 
minded statesman was civilizing a new people, while he seemed 
to be only attaching them to the empire. 

For two centuries after the time of Agricola, the history of 
Roman Britain is without a single dramatic episode. Between 
the Forth and the Tyne there was almost incessant war with 
the northern tribes. In 120 a.p., Hadrian thought it necessary 
to visit the island in person, and constructed a vallum, or forti- 
fied earthen mound, strengthened with a ditch, from Bowness to 
Tynemouth, across the Northumbrian hills.! Twenty years later, 
under Antoninus, the praetor Lollius Urbicus completed the lines 
of Agricola by a similar rampart between Caer-riden on the 
Forth and Alcluith (Dunbarton) on the Clyde. The disorders of 
the empire, in which the British legions took a full share, under 
Commodus, a.p. 190, encouraged the northern marauders to 
renew their attacks. But their dangerous success provoked the 
Emperor Severus to take the field in person. He found a 
Roman province, probably Valentia, comprising the Lowlands 
and Northumberland, overrun by the barbarians; they retired 
before the Roman army, and Severus dictated peace at the 
Frith of Cromarty. But he had bought his success dearly : 
fifty thousand soldiers had perished in that terrible war, in 
which the enemiy never appeared in the field, never ceased to 
pursue the march, and spared none whom they overtook. 
Severus retired to York, and strengthened the work of Hadrian 
with a new vallum. The fatigues of the late campaign were 
fast kiling him; his last moments were disturbed with the 


’ Quarterly Review, No. 213, “‘The Roman Wall in Britain.” 
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news of a fresh incursion by the barbarians, and his last advice 
to his son was to extirpate the whole race mercilessly. That 
advice Caracalla neglected, and withdrew, leaving Britain to 
the care of its preefects. 


III. 


THE ROMANS IN ENGLAND. 


ROMAN PROVINCES.—MUNICIPAL CHARACTER OF THE ROMAN OCCUPATION. 
CONSTITUTION OF THE ‘TOWNS.—ROMAN ROADS.—ROMAN ARTS AND 
INSTITUTIONS.—-NATIONALITY OF THE COUNTRY DISTRICTS.—GENERAL 
INFLUENCES OF THE OCCUPATION. 


Tue Roman divisions of Britain are the great territorial land- 
marks of our history. The country, before they came, was 
parcelled out among different tribes, who had come in on every 
side, and were struggling in the centre for supremacy. The 
Romans seem to have disregarded the limits of the existing king- 
doms, and the more natural features of mountain chains. In all, 
they constituted five great provinces :—Brnitannia Prima, south of 
the Thames, the Saxon Wessex; Flavia Ceesariensis, between 
the Severn and the sea, the Mercian kingdom of Offa; Britan- 
nia Secunda, west of the Severn, comprising Wales and the 
Welsh Marches; Maxima Cesariensis, between the Humber 
and the Tyne, the Northumbrian kingdom of Edwin; and 
Valentia, between the Tyne and the Frith of Forth, comprising 
the Lowlands of Scotland and Northumberland. The capitals 
of these provinces were Canterbury or Winchester in the south, 
Verulam or London for Flavia; and Caerleon (Isca Silurum), 
York and Whithern for the west and north. But the real 
capitals of the country were York and London; and in these 
probably the two preefects resided, when the jealousy of Severus 
divided what had at first been a single command. Even if 
Verulam were the official capital of the south, London is his- 
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torically more important, as the point from which the Roman 
roads radiated. 

The first occupation of England had been through a scries 
of desperate wars; and the type of cvery Roman city was tho 
camp.’ An oblong or square area was intersected by two main 
streets, cutting one another at right angles (the north gates 
and east gates of Saxon times), and protected by massive walls 
from the fate of the first Claudian colony near Colchester. 
The nucleus of the town population consisted of legionaries, who 
obtained a settlement in return for their services ; a motley array 
of traders and camp followers grow up around these; while 
the old occupants were dispossessed and expelled by the new 
comers. Among the new citizens, the soldicrs had been drafted 
out of every nation: Moors were settled at Watchcross, Spaniards 
at Pevensey, Dalmatians at Broughton ;* and these discordant 
materials were only moulded into a certain unity by their com- 
mon service, the use of the Latin tonguc and laws, and the 
presence of Roman traders and officials. To the last, there- 
fore, these colonists remained distinct from the Britons of the 
country districts, although every year must have added a 
British element to the population. It is probable, also, that 
for a long time the towns retained their military character ; 
the comparative absence of civic inscriptions in Britain is best 
explained by the supposition that they were governed by soldiers 
rather than by civil magistrates.2 During this period, they 
were no doubt towns, in the sense that they were not country ; 
fortresses in the midst of an alien population ; busy with the stir 
of trade, possessing the bath and forum, sometimes even the 
amphitheatre ; but centres of corporate life, self-governing 





1 Quart. Rev., vol. 97, “The Romans at Colchester.’ 

2 Wright’s Celt, Roman, and Saxon, pp. 250-1. 

3 “ Other countries teem with notices of duumvirs, decurions, quinquennales, 
augustales, and flamens, but Britain is literally all but destitute of them. The 
solution seems to be forced upon us, though we can pretend to no historical evi- 
dence in support of it, that the government of the Roman towns in Britain was 
generally purely military.”—Quart. Rev., vol. 97. This is true, I think, of 
the first two or three centuries of Roman rule. 
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communities of citizens, they could not be in any true sense. 
Before the end of the Roman dominion they had probably 
changed their character; the warlike habits of the first colon- 
ists had given way to the arts of peace; the framework of 
civic institutions had been introduced, and the people left to 
govern themselves, perhaps by very laches of the imperial 
government. But the liberty which they had at last received 
wanted time and peace to strike root; they never seem to have 
risen to the spirit of independence which carried the cities of 
South Gaul triumphantly through the shock of invasion ; their 
municipal constitution, their laws, their mercantile guilds, have 
all, indeed, been transmitted to us, with more or less change, 
through the stormy Saxon times; but they were informed with 
a new spirit, and disguised under new names. The prefects, 
scabini, and curiales of our old cities are no more connected by 
popular apprehension with the mayor, aldermen, and common 
council of our own times, than Saxon architecture with its 
exemplars of Roman art. Yet, in fact, the constitution of our 
towns is as Roman as the bricks of St. Martin’s church at 
Canterbury. Still, in the absence of definite records, it is 
not easy to say with precision in what manner the towns of 
Britain were organized. We may gather from inscriptions 
that there were at least three orders above the lowest; the 
gentry (cquites), the bourgeoisie (decuriones), and artizans 
enrolled in corporations. The equites may be regarded as a 
nobility of office; property was their only qualification ; but 
their rank designated them as the class from whom the higher 
magistrates should be chosen. They differed rather as a sub- 
division than as an order from the decuriones, whose unhappy 
dignity was either inherited, or derived from a landed pro- 
perty of more than twenty-five acres. On these mon fell 

the whole duty of discharging the smaller and unprofitable 
municipal magistracies, which knights and senators disdained ; 
all arrears in the taxes imposed were made good by them ; and 
they were not allowed to take refuge from their responsi- 
bilities by service in the camp or church. It is probable 
that in the larger cities a senatus or common council was 
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formed from this class to transact business; but in great 
emergencies the whole body of those qualified was convened. 
The chief magistracy was that of the consuls, prefects, or 
duumvirs, and varied from one to four; they were named by 
the privileged class, appointed for short terms of office, and 
their nomination was confirmed by the emperor, or perhaps in 
Britain by his deputy. Their jurisdiction in civil matters, 
especially in the later times of the empire, was restricted to in- 
ferior cases; but they seem often to have acted as umpires. In 
criminal cases they could scourge, imprison on suspicion, and 
set free; and during their tenure of office no action could be 
brought against them. The defensor civitatis was properly 
chosen from the ranks below the bourgeoisie : in towns, he was 
a sort of people’s advocate or tribune ; in the country, he acted 
as a village magistrate, like the tithing man of the Saxon 
period. The curators who presided over taxation, and the 
sadiles who controlled public works, but whose office was re- 
garded as contemptible, are found universally in the towns of 
the empire, and may be assumed to have existed in Britain. 
Below the privileged classes and the magistrates, was the great 
bulk of the commonalty (plebs). The importance of the 
trade corporations may be judged from the fact, that no fewer 
than forty-four varieties are known to have existed in the 
empire, ranging in importance from physicians and sculptors 
to carpenters and potters. They were probably not as numer- 
ous in Britain, where the only inscriptions found relate to 
smiths, and where the wants of the few large proprietors were 
supplied by trained slaves in their own households. Viewed 
as a whole, the corporate life of the Roman towns was execu- 
tive, not political; if resembled that of the French towns 
under Louis XV. But a system, elaborated by sensible men, 
however perverted by despotism, is invaluable in times of 
revolution, as preserving the rudiments of law, into which 
the next occupants of power may breathe their own spirit. 
The basilica, or cour de justice, of the imperial system, was 
transformed in Saxon times into the guildhall; the forum 
became the market-overt-of our ancestors, within which sales 
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were legal; and the meetings of the decuriones were replaced 
by corresponding gemots. The magistracies and customs of | 
Roman law were preserved and changed in the same manner 
as the buildings. But the distinction of the judge of law from 
the judge of fact or juryman, was derived from Italian sources 
many hundred years later, when men reverted to the fountasn 
of legislation.} 

Next to their fortified cities (the castra or chesters), the 
roads were the great mechanism of Roman government. In 
Britain, a distant, and for some time a poor province, they 
were not constructed with the same massive solidity as the Via 
Appia; it is only near the large towns that they rest on stone 
or on a thick bed of concrete. In other respects, they display 
the characteristic features of Roman engineering; crossing 
morasses on causeways, and climbing over hills with un- 
swerving directness of purpose. These causeways were con- 
nected by transverse lines of communication (limites) ; and 
‘on wild borders the dimes was often a broad strip of cleared 
land, drained by a fosse on each side; the roadway being 
raised in the middle, perhaps with a parallel line of 
rampart.® Castles in front of the lines protected it at 
intervals. Thus the whole system was military, and 
was primarily intended to connect the chief strategical 
points in the island. Two* great roads connected London 
with the lines of Hadrian; one going westward to Chester, 
swerving east to York (the northern prefect’s resi- 
dence), and then gomg westward again to Bowness: this is 
the famous Watling Street of Anglo-Saxon times. The second 
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1 Inscriptiones 124, 127, 128, Mon. Brit.; Wright’s Celt, Roman, and 
Saxon, chaps. xii. and xv.; Guizot’s Civilisation en France, tom. i., iiéme 
lecon; Pancirollus de Magistratibus Municipalibus; Smith’s Dictionary of 
Antiquities—articles, Colonia, Equites, Basilica. From a curious passage in 
Tertullian, we learn that such a society as the Christian church was subject to 
the law of corporations, licite factiones. He makes mdilitas his contrast to 
tyrannis.—Apologia, caps. 38.46. So Juvenal, Satire x., 1. $02. speaks of “the 
ragged ZAidile,” but mentions the office more respectfully, Satire iii., 1. 162-179. 

* Sat. Rev., May 22, 1858. 3 Itinerary of Antonine, a.p. 820. 
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road passed through the eastern counties, where the largest 
fortified camps were built, probably against Saxon invaders; 
turned off through Lincoln to York, and then went eastward 
to Wallsend. A third more direct road (afterwards Ermine 
Street) went from London to York, passing north through Bed- 
fordshire. Akeman street, whose Saxon name commemorates 
the healing powers of the Bath waters, connected that city with 
London. The line from Chester to Caerleon, important as a 
military frontier, and because it led through a mining district, 
_ Was fringed with Roman towns; while a second road (the Ryk- 
meld Way), running through Doncaster, and passing down 
east of Droitwich, connected York with the estuary of the Severn. 
London and Richborough, London and Chichester, and London 
and Dorchester, were the chief highways of the south-east. 
It would seem as if the midland districts, being simply 
agricultural, were the least cared for; or rather, perhaps, 
they lay' (mécontents mais contenus) in helpless quiet within 
the great military pentagon, whose points are York, London, 
Winchester, Caerleon, and Chester. Before any one of these 
cities, the troops quartered in the others could be concentrated 
at the shortest possible notice; and the districts that lay out- 
side the lines, the Anglian and south-eastern counties, the line 
of the Severn, and along the vallum, are the parts of Britain 
which were most jealously guarded, and where Roman remains 
abound most. It may seem strange that the bleak north 
should have had a larger population under Constantine and 
Honorius than at any time since, till our own century. But 
the neighbourhood of the wall, wrongly called of Hadrian, 
required the presence of many workmen, and of a large garrison; 
while Roman avarice and energy conspired to open up the rich 
mines of the northern districts. | 
The life of the Roman colonists in Britain, was of course 
much the same as that of Romanized citizens elsewhere. They 


1 Louis Napoleen’s comparison ef the French bourgeoisie to the area of 
triangle, whose lines are the clergy, the army, and the people.—A Few Words 
on France, by a Scotch M.P, 
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brought into England the manufactures in which they antici- 
pated fourteen hundred years of Germanic civilization—the 
tinted glass, the Samian potteries, and the sculptured bronze. 
They were skilled in the tricks of trade; the inscribed boxes 
of their quack medicines are still disinterred ; spurious coin is 
found in quantities that imduce us to regard it as a device of 
the imperial treasury; and locks, with contrivances in the 
wards which have been re-invented and patented in the last 
thirty ycars, attest alike the art of their thieves and of their 
smiths.!_ Roman bricks and Roman mortar have furnished 
inexhaustible materials for Saxon towns, Norman castles, and 
even for English farm-houses. The great number of the Roman 
villas whose remains can still be traced, is a proof that 
the lords of the soil were in easy circumstances; while the fact 
that the structures were commonly of wood, raised upon @ 
brick or stone foundation, is an argument against large 
fortunes. Probably no rich man would have chosen to spend 
his life so far from Rome, and under a British sky. Nor 
can the towns have been magnificent, even in cases like Sil- 
chester, where the walls enclose an area three miles in 
circuit. The amphitheatres, still known to us, never equal the 
colossal dimensions of those of Verona or Treves;* only one 
instance is at present known in which the sides are not appa- 
rently of turf. The houses were probably thatched. And 





1 Roach Smith’s Antiquities of Richborough, p. 102. 

? This was first pointed out in King’s Munimenta Antiqua. Generally 
speaking, English villas are inferior to those of the continent, both in 
size and in the magnificence of their remains. But there are remains 
of brick and stone highly ornamented on the line of Hadrian’s vallum, espe- 
_ cially at Borcovicus or Housesteads.—Wellbeloved’s Eburacum. 

* Probably, however, some have been destroyed or covered up, as Giraldus 
Cambrensis speaks of “loca theatralia muris egregiis partim adhuc extantibus.”’ 
—Itin. Camb., c. 5. But their dimensions are more certain, and are never very 
large, unless the curious cavity at Cheriton is really the remains of an old circus. 

4They were so at Rome itself tillthe time of Nero. Merivale, book vi., 
p- 171. There is a legend that Silchester, and I think Wroxeter, were set on 
fire by sparrows with lighted matches tied to them, whom the native tribes, 
unable to storm the walls, collected and let fly. Tiles, however, must have 
been used as well. That splendid fragment, “The Ruin,” speaks of “the 
purple arch with its tiles.”—Codex Exoniensis, p. 477. 
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except where the main streets ran, giving passage for horses 
and troops, the Roman towns were probably grouped in con- 
tinuous masses of buildings, intersected by narrow alleys! like 
modern Venice. In some sanitary details the civilization of 
several centuries had told upon the customs of the people. 
Large sewers, large aqueducts, and extramural interment, are 
common features. At first the bodies of the dead were burned, 
and their ashes preserved in mortuary urns. In the third 
or fourth centuries, the Christian belief in the resurrection of 
the body caused the old Roman practice of interment to be 
revived. But no kindly superstition was allowed to sanction 
burial in the crowded thoroughfares of the cities; the dead 
body, often covered up with lime, was carried out of the city 
gates; and the great highways were lined with tombs, whose 
inscriptions appealed to the passer-by for sympathy.* 

But the traveller in Roman England, who wandered away 
from the main road, or from the cities, would find himself 
among villages which had known little change since the days 
of Cunobelin. Probably to the last, native chiefs like Cogi- 
dubnus of Chichester, were allowed to retain the shadow of 
their old royalty, and enjoyed the loyal allegiance of their 
clans.> Between the British gentry and the Roman officials 
and merchants, there would be constant intercourse in the 
towns, and at last frequent intermarnages. It is just possible 
that in such a county as Kent, which lay in the line of traffic 
between Britain and Gaul, the old British tongue may have 
died out, and been replaced by a debased Latin, like that 


5 ‘“Vicinus meus est manuque tangi 
De nostris Novius potest fenestris.””—Martial, lib. i., Epig. 77. 

2 ‘Wellbeloved’s Eburacum, pp. 96-116. 

? Mr, Akerman has shown ground for supposing that money was coined by 
several native princes under the Romans, ¢.g., by Bodroc in Gloucester, and by 
Veric in Surrey. He thinks, however, that these dynasties soon died out or 
were dethroned.—Archzologia, vol. 33. I imagine them to have remained in the 
country with a certain titular rank from the Romans, and intrusted with the 
jurisdiction of their own districts. In the two cases cited, Veric’s kingdom of 
Sussex and Surrey is precisely one of the parts of England most barren of Roman 
remains, And in the fifth century, Vortigern is represented as the heir of a line 
of princes established at Gloucester.—Nennius, c. 49. 
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spoken in the towns, and in which inscriptions are found 
in the western counties. The barbarous, Welsh tribes were 
probably least affected by Roman rule; yet the terms of 
civilization in Welsh are commonly from a Latin! original. 
But to account for the great admixture of British words in 
Anglo-Saxon* and in English, we must assume that the 
natives mostly retained their ancient tongue. The argu- 
ment is even stronger if we look at literature. The Roman 
authors were certainly read in England; we even possess a 
Juvencus, which was once the property of a young Pictish 
officer. Yet so rare and superficial was this culture, that 
Britain produced no single poet or rhetorician to rival the Gaul 
Sidonius or the African Tertullian. And when the conquerors 
‘disappeared, a race of native poets sprung up,’ whose compli- 
cated system of rhymes, and alliterations, and antithetical 
couplets, presents the most exact contrast conceivable to the 
stately hexameters of Virgil or the graceful trochaics of 
Catullus. The laws of Rome, it may be thought, would 
strike root more easily than the language. They of course 
prevailed in the colonies, and probably in the more settled 
parts of the island. But in the Welsh codes that we possess, 
whatever be their antiquity, there is no immediate trace of the 
Pandects; while the Keltic custom of borough-English, by which 
property devolves to the youngest son, has lasted down to his- 
torical times in our own country, and has seemingly been 
transplanted from England to Brittany. The cromlechs, or 
sepulchral monuments of the Britons, are known, from the trin- 
kets and coins found in them, to have been erected during the 


1Such as “ pont,” a bridge, “carchar,’’ a prison, “arad,” a plough. This 
evidence is not, however, quite trustworthy. Nations often exchange an old 
word for anew, under the influence of civilized neighbours or conquerors. The 
Welsh “ ceffyl,” is perhaps derived from the Roman “ caballus,” yet the Welsh 
trained horses before Ceesarset foot inthe island. The Russians have adopted many 
German and English terms for ideas which have Sclavonic names. ‘“Ahme,” 
from the French “ ame,” threatened to supersede “ seele,” in German literature 
during the early part of the eighteenth century. 

2 Rev. T. L. Davies, Philolog. Transactions, 1857, No. v. 

5 Zeuss refers this system of versification to the fifth and sixth centuries. 
—Grammatica Celtica, vol. 2, vi. 2. 
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period of Roman dominion.!_ More striking evidence could not 
be wished of the barbarism, or, if a milder term bo preferred, of 
the stubborn nationality, of the tribes in the country districts. 
They saw around them the marvels of Roman architecture and 
sculpture, the arch, the statue, and the bas-relief, and they pre- 
ferred to overshadow the grave with the largest stone they could 
find in the neighbourhood. Three stones, so placed as to 
bridge a space, are the highest achievement of native sepul- 
chral art. 

To sum up all, then, the occupation of Britain by the 
Romans was like the French colonization of Algeria, with the 
difference of a long‘and a short tenure. The government was 
military and municipal; the conquerors unsympathetic and 
hard. But the peace which they enforced favoured commerce ; 
the mines which they developed were prolific in salt, iron, tin, 
and lead. Under Julian,* 357 a.p., eight hundred vessels visited 
the English coasts for the corn trade; the animals? and the 
fruits of other countries, even the fig and the vine, were in- 
troduced. The splendour of Roman remains attracted attention 
in the twelfth century, when the grass was growing over them, 
and generations had already quarried in them for homes. 
Above all, those numerous cities had been centres of Roman 
polity and law. It is impossible to underrate these influences, 
or to doubt that many of them remained, and even gathered 
strength, where all seemed to be swept away. For good or for 
evil, England was henceforth a part of the European common- 
wealth of nations; sharing that commerce, for want of which 
Ireland remained barbarous ; sharing the alliances, for dis- 
regarding which the Saxon dynasty perished ; penetrated by 
ideas which have connected the people in every historical 
struggle, crusades and French wars, with the sympathies and 
hopes of other men. 





1 Wright’s Celt, Roman, and Saxon, p. 61. 2 Zosimus, iii., 146. 

3 Perhaps the cat (L. catus; W. cath) was brought over by the Romans. 
It occurs comparatively seldom in Gaelic legends, where the horse, dog, and pig 
are common characters. It is valued highly in the Welsh laws, and declared 
to be part of the proper complement of a hamlet.—Laws of Wales, vol. ii., 
pp. 76,692. Probably, therefore, it was not indigenous, and was scarce down to 
a late date. . 
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CAUSES OF WEAKNESS IN THE EMPIRE.—REVOLT OF CARAUSIUS.—CONSTANTIUS 
AND CONSTANTINE.—THE ROMAN WALL.-—REVOLTS OF MAXIMUS AND 
CONSTANTINE.——BRITAIN LEFT TO ITSELF. 


Durine the third century the Roman empire was fast breaking 
up. It had succeeded in weakening the nationality of its sub- 
ject peoples, but it had not moulded them into citizens; they 
were provincials, not Romans. In fact, it was no-object of the 
emperors to revive traditions of the Republic, or excite an en- 
thusiasm for the old Roman greatness that must have ended in 
the desire of the old Roman liberties. Every institution of the 
empire tended to replace the idea of a common country, by the 
phantom of a central authority, against which combination 
should be impossible. Citizenship, indeed, was forced upon all, 
and the old distinctions of separate franchises were annulled ; 
but then citizenship, in the the third century, meant only the 
obligation to pay taxes, and not the right to bear arms, or to 
hold office. Foreign officers led the legions, foreign consuls 
assembled the senate, the emperor himself was often sprung from 
the obscure blood of races' whom the old Roman patricians had 
only considered fit for the amphitheatre. Above all, society was 
split up into several castes. A small aristocracy of office, and a 
pariah population of slaves, were the two extremes. Between 
a ee 

’ Theparents of Diocletian were Dalmatian slaves; those of Probus, Illyrian 
peasants. Maximin was a Thracian peasant, of Gothic origin. 
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these, as we have seen, came the decuriones, whose only duty was 
to produce wealth, and pay taxes on it to the treasury. That 
these men might neither be soldiers nor Christian priests,! 
except by express permission, implied in itself that the 
empire did not desire its citizens either to carry arms or 
to take other service than its own. Inaction and timidity 
were therefore forced upon the middle classes, at the very 
moment when the Goth was at the gates of the empire. 
Meanwhile, the legions were a separate society; recruited 
from the few country districts of Italy where a peasantry 
still remained : but still more from military colonies and from 
barbarous tribes. They were subject only to their own 
tribunals, and encouraged by these in a soldatesque license 
against civilians; the very title of the head of the state, impe- 
rator or general, seemed to justify the pretensions of the troops 
to supersede the senate and name their sovereign. 

Under these circumstances, it is not wonderful if Britain, 
the most remote and military province of the west, was the 
one in which pretenders to the crown® were most frequently 
set up by the legions. Already in 277 a.p., Probus had 
thought it expedient to settle Burgundian and Vandal colo- 
nies in the island, with the view of dividing the forces of any 
future revolt, yet only ten years later, under Diocletian, Car- 
ausius, a Menapian or Belgo-German by birth, had almost 
succeeded in establishing an insular royalty. A sailor by pro- 
fession, he had been entrusted with the defence of the coasts of 
Britain and North Gaul, against the Frisian pirates. But as 
he never overtook their fleets, until they had done the work of 
havoc, and never restored the plundered wealth to the provin- 
cials, it was thought he acted in concert with the enemy; and 
instructions were given from Rome to put him to death. Carau- 
sius heard of the orders in time to escape into Britain, assumed. 
the purple, and usurped the empire. The Roman legion then 


1 Guizot’s Civilisation en France, Legon iiéme. If they evaded the prohi- 
bition, “ Per xxx et innumeros annos presbyteri quidam gradu functi vel ministri 
ecclesise, retrahuntur munere sacro et curis deputantur.”——Ambr. Epist. 29. 

3 Britannia fertilis provincia tyrannorum.—St. Jerome, Epist. 43. 
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in the island appears to have! acquiesced sullenly in the change 
of government. But Carausius found hearty allies m the 
numerous foreign mercenaries, especially, it would seem, 
among his German countrymen, whom he enriched with con- 
tributions levied on the provinces. Maximian, then emperor of 
the west, had no fleet to oppose to the rebel navy, and was forced 
to conclude a peace upon equal terms. Carausius seems to have 
governed with ability ; he drove back the northern tribes, who 
were plundering Valentia; and bridled the country with seven 
forts along the lines of Antonine. He is commemorated in Irish 
legend, as Caros, king of ships; and a probable tradition *%says, 
that he brought over some of the conquered Gwyddelian Picts, 
and settled them in the rescued but desolated northern dis- 
tricts. He was not destined to found a royal line. He fell 
by the hands of Allectus, one of his officers; and the island, 
left without a capable head, was soon retrieved to the empire 
by a successful enterprise. Constantius passed the British fleet 
in a fog: burned his ships as soon as he landed, and marched 
boldly upon London. The Roman legionaries of Britain do not 
seem to have been brought into the field; they probably could 
not be trusted. The Franks, who composed the staple of the 
rebel force, were routed in the field ; and when they attempted 
to fire and plunder London in their flight, were eut to pieces in 
the streets. 

Constantius is described as a mild and sensible man. The 
presence of his imperial court was no doubt grateful to British 
pride, and a source of profit; his mild enforcement of the Dio- 
cletian persecution, and the fact that the first Christian emperor 
was his son, have been titles to the favour of ecclesiastical his- 
torians. But except one expedition against the ever restless 
Caledonian tribes, Constantius achieved nothing memorable 


'] infer that the Roman soldiers did not support Carausius heartily, from the 
antithesis in the words of Eumenius “occupata legione Romana # # solicitatis 
per spolia ipsarum provinciarum non mediocribus copiis barbarorum.”” Again, in 
the final battle against Allectus, scarcely any Roman by birth was slain.—Eume- 
nius Panegyricus, M.B., lxvii., brviii. 

2 Herbert's Britennis after the Romans, voli. p. 11. 
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before his death at York, a.p. 306. His son, the famous Con- 
stantine, is the one historical instance of a British tyrannus 
who became emperor of the whole Roman world. For it is 
important to observe that the true tyrant was not an adventurer 
like Carausius, contented with a separate kingdom ; but a rival 
emperor, with all the insignia of office, with a senate, consuls, 
and lictors, maintaining the tradition of a Roman empire, one 
and indivisible! His nearest parallel is to be found in the anti- 
popes of Latin Christendom. In this imperial fiction lay the 
strength and the weakness of every revolt: it carried the soldiers 
with it, but it never stirred the pulses of national life. The 
fact, however, serves to prove how completely the existence of 
universal empire had already been confounded with the right ; 
and explains the affectation of Roman titles for centuries after 
the eagles had left the island. It was partly a dim senso of 
legality, an uneasy fecling that all dominion was derived from 
Rome, that led the Saxon kings of the tenth century to call 
themselves basileus and imperator in their charters. 

The history of Constantine, when he had once set out on 
the expedition that laid the world at his feet, 1s of no especial 
importance for the secular aspects of Britam. The island en- 
joyed a peace of some fifty years, only broken by the revolt of 
Magnentius, 4.p. 350, whose British birth perhaps enlisted the 
sympathies of his countrymen, and by a bloody inquisition, con- 
ducted by a covetous Roman notary, as to the authors of the 
revolt. Under Julian, a.p. 360, and his successors, we hear 
constantly of renewed invasions from the Picts and Scots, with 
whom the name of the Saxons? begins to be joimed. It was 
probably during this century that the famous wall, so called of 
Hadrian, was erected. It was the natural defence of a timid 
people against marauders. Taking a parallel course to the 
lines of Hadrian and Severus, it scaled the most difficult moun- 


1 Thus Sozomen says that Maximus invaded Italy “in order to clear himsolf 
from the imputation of being a tyrant « »* and anxious, if he could in any way, 
to seem to possess the sovereignty of the Romans constitutionally and not by 
force.”’—Lib. vii., M.B, Ixxxi, 

* Ammianus Marcellinus, lib, xxvi., c. 4. 
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tain cliffs, and planted towers and ramparts twenty feet high, 
in a country so bleak and rugged that a hundred and twenty 
years ago no road traversed it.! Behind this and the walls of 
their cities, the descendants of the fierce Brigantes awaited in 
terror the inroads of their unconquered countrymen, and looked 
for protection to the foreign legionaries, who plundered and 
insulted them, but who still remained faithful to the Roman 
labarum. 

The fall of Roman Britain was precipitated by the insurrec- 
tion of Maximus. An Iberian by birth, Maximus had married 
a British lady; his family were settled in their mother’s country, 
and his fortunes, varied in a thousand ways, have been the subject 
of a cycle of Welsh legends.* Supported by the sympathies of 
his adopted fatherland, Maximus succeeded in raising a large 
number of British recruits, and passed over with these, and with 
the flower of the Roman army, into Gaul. Partly, perhaps, in- 
fluenced by his wife, who was a zealous follower of St. Martin, 
bishop of Tours, Maximus tried to give his struggle an ecclesias- 
tical character; and after a few years sovercignty in Gaul, 
marched into Italy to put down innovations in church matters. 
He was defcated and slain at Aquileia, a.p. 388. Unfortunately 
for Britain, his native recruits never returned to the island. 
Some had fallen in fight, others had been settled in Armorica ; 
and tho island, thus deprived of its natural defenders, was more 
than ever the prey of barbarous foes. 

Neither could it be hoped that Rome, unable to defend 
herself, would protect her provincials. In the desperate 
rally which Stilicho made, we find him, indeed, contriving to 
send an additional legion into the island, a.p. 396. But it 
was withdrawn six years later, having only driven back the 
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1 Quart. Rev., Jan., 1860, “The Roman Wall.” Inscriptions found in the 
north show that British tribes worked at the wall—Wright’s Celt, Roman, and 
Saxon, chap. 8. 

2The Dream of Maxen Wledig (Guest's Mabinogion, vol. 8), is an 
obvious and splendid instance of these stories. I believe Arthur’s conquest of 
Gaul and Italy, as told in Geoffrey of Monmouth, is derived from the same 
original. British fancy was profoundly impressed by the conception of an expe- 
dition under a prince naturalized in the island against the imperial city. 
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Picts and Scots into their fastnesses, and assisted the Britons 
to complete or repair the wall. The island, however, was 
still nominally Roman, and garrisoned by a few companics 
of troops who were well affected to the empire. But in 
407 a.p., these men seem to have been panic-struck by the 
rumours that a barbarous league of Vandals, Suevi, and Alani, 
had overrun Gaul, and meditated the conquest of Britain. In 
a hasty instinct of sclf-defence,' the soldiery clected two tyrants 
to head them against the enemy, and murdered them when they 
proved incompetent for their duties. The third time the choice 
fell upon a common soldicr, Constantine, who took care to oc- 
cupy his dangerous subjects with an expedition into Gaul. 
Fortune favoured him ; a greatvictory gave Gaul into his hands; 
and his son, Constans, whom he withdrew from a monastery, suc- 
eecded in recovering Iberia. The emperor, to whom Constantine 
had apologized for the treason forced upon him, appeared for 
a time to admit the excuse,? and accepted him as a partner in 
government. But the alliance was dissolved on the first oppor- 
tunity. A treacherous gencral, Gerontius,’ slew Constans ; and 
his father was captured, and put to death by the troops of 
Hononus. Britain, however, did not revert to Rome, for 
Honorius was in no position to pursue his victory. The great 
results of Constantine’s struggle had been, that a barbarous in- 
vasion from Gaul was warded off, and that Britain was left 
without soldiers to direct its own destinies. The native tribes, 
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1 Zosimus, lib. vi., chap. 3, distinctly states that the troops elected these 
emperors through fear of the barbarians : dit: rov un xas ohas wposrdsiv. 

2 Olympiodorus, M.B., p. xxv. 

3 Gerontius was soon afterwards attacked by mutineers, and slew himself, 
his house being set on fire. His story, like that of Maximus, has passed into 
British legend. Under the name of Vortigern, he is represented by Geoffrey of 
Monmouth, and in the old romance of Merlin, as conspiring against the royal 
family of Britain, dethroning the monk Constans, and finally as burned to death 
by his subjects. The connecting links between the two stories seem to be, that 
Gerontius was a Briton by birth, and that he called in barbarians to assist him 
in his revolt against Constantine. But the language of Zosimus, reis iv Ksarais 
iwavicrne: Keveraveives BapBdpevs, can only, I think, refer to the German bands not 
yet driven out of Gaul. Zosimus, lib. vi., chap. 5. Sharon Turner’s Anglo- 
Saxons, book i., chap. 7. Ellis’s Metrical Romances; Merlin. 
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the foreign settlers, the Roman colonists, in the towns, were left 
without an army, without imperial taxes, without. any central 
government. They differed among themselves in traditions, 
faith, language, and ancestry. Yet for the majority among 
them, who had at least the habit of Roman culture, union 
of some sort was a necessity, if they wished to preserve all 
upon which the happiness and self-respect of society are founded 
from the lust and riot of barbarian conquerors. 


V. 


THE EARLY BRITISH CHURCH. 


DOURTFUL HISTORY OF THE EARLY RRITISH CHURCH.—REASONS FOR AND 
AGAINST ITS EXISTENCE.—CHRISTIANITY NOT ROMAN IN ITS ORIGIN.-— 
BARBAROUS AND SEMI-PAGAN OHARACTER OF EARLY BRITISH CHRISTIANITY. 
-—NEO-DRUIDISM. 


Durine the third and fourth centuries, the most momentous 
change of opinion that the world has ever witnessed, had 
matured a silent growth in the empire. The Christian reli- 
gion, at first professed chiefly by the poor, had penctrated! the 
middle classes of society. Africa, Grecce, Asia, and, in a lower 
degree, Gaul, were the chief seats of the movement which 
threatened and finally overcame the gods of Rome and the 
different local faiths, rather from the intensity of belicf which 
animated the converts, than from their numbers, position, or 
intelligence. It is natural to suppose that the church, which 
triumphed under Constantine, was already organised and power- 
ful in the island which his father had reconquered, and from 
which Constantine himself started on the expedition which re- 
placed the eagles by the labarum. Yet the carly history of 
Rome is not more pregnant with mystery and fable than are 
the antiquities of the British church. The silence of contem- 
porary history reduces all inquiry to the level of conjecture ; 
and while a school is still found to believe in a primitive 


1 Thus Tertullian Ad Uxorem, lib. ii., p. 171. ‘‘Sordent talibus (¢.¢. divitibus 
matronis) ecclesie.”” And Cyprian speaks of the wealth of the Christians 
as a snare, and as a reasonfor charity. Cypriani Opera: De Lapsis; De Opere 
et Eleemosynis. 
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church of pure doctrine and apostolic ancestry, more than one 
expericnced antiquary denics that there was any church at all.’ 

The extreme views, positive and negative, may briefly be 
stated thus. Traditions of great antiquity ascribe the preaching 
of the Gospel to St. Paul or one of his disciples, or to St. 
Joseph of Arimathwa.* That British doctrine would be de- 
rived from the Kast is in itself probable, as the track of com- 
merce from the English ports pointed through Marseilles to 
Syria. In the seventh century the British church differed from 
the Roman as to the day on which Easter fell, and defended 
its practice by the authority of St. John and of Anatolius.* 
While the evidence thus far points to an carly origin, a number 
of concurrent facts seems to prove the existence of Christian 
converts under the emperors. The wife of Plautius, sometime 
prefect in Britain, was tried about a.p. 61, before the family 
tribunal, on a charge of “deadly superstition,” and the terms 
employed have been thought to recal the language of early 
heathen writers against the Christians.« The Pudens and 
‘Claudia whom St. Paul mentions (2 Tim. iv., 21) have been 
identified with Pudens, a young Roman officer, who found 
shelter after shipwreck at the court of King Cogidubnus at 
Chichester, and Claudia, the king’s daughter, who marricd her 
father’s guest.5 A Welsh tradition, current in the seventh 
century, speaks of a native prince, Lucius, who sent envoys to 
Rome about a.p. 156, “ beseeching Pope Eleutherius to issue 
a mandate that he might be made a Christian.”® The names 


1 Wright's Celt, Roman, and Saxon, chap. 9. Quoted approvingly, Quart. 
Reyv., vol. xevili. 

2 For St. Paul’s mission, Venantius Fortunatus seems to be the best autho- 
rity (a.p. 580), Vita 8. Martini, lib. iii, carm. v., 1. 24. Aristobulus, his dis- 
ciple, is given in the Menology, die xvi. Martii. The legend about St. Joseph 
Usher thinks not older than the Norman Conquest.—Eccles. Brit. Antiq., cap. 2. 

> Bede, H. E., lib. iti., cap. 26. 

* Tacitus, Annal., xiii., 32. 

* Quart. Rev., vol. cxvii. But Mr. Hallam has demolished this conjectural 
romance.—Archmologia, vol. xxxiii. 

Bede, H.E., lib.i.,c.4. Mr. Hallam thinks it may betrue that Llewfer Mawr, 
Welsh subject of Rome, built the first British church at Llandaff at some un- 
known date.—Archsologia, vol. xxxiii. 
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of three martyrs who suffered a century later under Diocletian 
have been preserved, and a nameless number are said to have 
fallen besides.! Under Constantine and Constantius, British 
bishops are said to have attended the councils of Arles and 
Rimini. A little later the famous heretic, Pelagius, was a 
native of the British isles? The facts that the ancient seats of 
government are also the seats of the earliest dioceses,® that a 
basilica, remembered to have been Christian, was still standing * 
when Augustine’s mission arrived, that the wife of Maximus 
was a devotee, and that Constans, the son of the tyrant Con- 
stantine, was taken by his father out of a convent, are all pre- 
sumptions that a regularly-organised church existed. To this 
may be added the language of the Fathers. Tertullian, writing 
under Severus, boasts that regions of Britain which the Roman 
soldier could not penctrate, had been subdued by the Gospel. 
St. Jerome, in the decline of the empire, declares that the bar- 
barous natives of Britain were united in orthodox practice 
with the church of Rome. But even if these were mere rheto- 
rical flourishes, there is still the great argument from probability. 
Is it likely that the belief of the neighbouring province, the 
accredited faith of the court, would not penetrate among the 
merchants who travelled in the empire, or the officials who 
looked homewards for promotion ? 

These arguments are met by others of equal plausibility. 
The traditions of St. Joseph, of St. Paul, and of Anstobulus, 
whom St. Paul is said to have sent, are mutually contradictory, 
while no one of them is supported by historical evidence. 
Jerome’s language, if it be taken at all, shows that in the 


1 Usher, Eccl. Brit. Antiq., cap. 7. De persecutione et passis in ea Albano 
» « et aliis innumeris. 

2 Probably of Wales. De Noris, Hist. Pelag., lib. i, c. 3, who cites 
Augustine, Prosper, and Bede. 

3 London, York, and Caerleon-on-Usk, if the name given to the latter, 
Colonia Londinensium, in the report of the council of Arles, ought not to be 
given up as hopelessly corrupt, rather than transferred to the third capital city. 

4 Erat autem prope ipsam civitatem ad orientem ecclesia in honorem sanct, 
Martini antiquitus jacta dum adhuc Romani Britanniam incolerent.—Bede, 
H. E., lib. i., cap. 26. 
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beginning of the fifth century the British church was Roman in 
its ritual, and not Oriental.! The stories of Plautius’s wife, and 
of Pudens and Claudia, prove at most that two or three persons 
connected with Britain, and resident in Rome during the first 
century, were Christian ; while the tradition of Lucius comes on 
uncertain authority, and if true, proves only that no missionaries 
had penetrated into the island in the time of Antoninus Pius. 
The stories of the Diocletian persecution are disfigured with 
improbable miracles,® and were probably pious novels, intended 
to edify believers, not to form the materials of history. Our 
records of the early councils are very uncertain; the list of 
prelates attending the council of Arles has confessedly been 
tampered with ;* and, with every allowance for a long and 
difficult journcy, it seems strange that a church which could 
send three representatives to Arles should have no special dele- 
gate at Nice. On the other hand, three of the British bishops 
who were present at Rimini, were so poor that their expenses 
had to be defrayed from the public purse ;* probably, there- 
fore, they were mere missionaries, whose converts were too few 
or too poor to support them. Pelagius, though Welsh by birth, 
spent all his life away from his native country ;° it is natural 
to conclude that he was Christianized in some country more 
civilized than his own. These arguments merely impugn the 
credibility of our carly ecclesiastical notices. But the doubt 
was suggested by facts of a morc positive kind. The Roman 
remains in England abound with altars and religious inscrip- 
tions to Roman and forcign deities; Mithras and Mogontis, the 


"1 This is positively asserted by Eusebius.—Vita Constant., lib. iii., cap. 19. 
Still its origin may have been Eastern, as Achaia and Cilicia followed the Roman 
custom. Aldhelm intimates that Sulpicius Severus introduced the peculiar Brit- 
ish method of determining Easter in the 5th century.—Ald., Epist. ad Geruntium. 
So, too, a MS., quoted by Usher, Eccl. Brit. Antiq., cap. xi., p. 342, says that 
Germanus and Lupus brought in the ordinem cursus Gallorum. 

* A fountain sprang out of the ground to supply the saint with water, &c. 
— Bede, lib. i., cap. vii. 

3 So say the Benedictine Editors of the Councils, vol. ii. 

4 Sulpicius Severus, lib. fi., c. 55. 

5 In Rome and Palestine, where he is said to have learned his doctrine from 
Rufinus.—De Noris, Hist. Pelag., lib. i., cap. 3. 
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Nymphs and the Dew Matres, have all had their votaries. But 
scarcely any Christian remains havebeen found.’ tile, thought 
to represent Sampson and the foxes, was found in the sixteenth 
century in Mark Lane ;* a silver vase, with a Christian mono- 
gram, at Corbridge; and the same monogram in the midst of 
pagan emblems on a mosaic floor at Frampton, have been since 
discovered. But Christian epitaphs, even of that transitional 
kind’ which commenced with an invocation to the Di Manes, 
are at present unknown in the Roman antiquities of our 
country. Many British names of towns have been preserved. 
But the prefix “ Lian ’* or “ Church,” so common in Wales, 
is unknown in England proper. Again, there is no proof that 
the war betweon Briton and Saxon ever took a religious char- 
acter. The Saxons regarded the faith of Augustine with super- 
stitious dread ; but no history records religious massacres, such 
as afterwards abounded in the struggle against the Danes. The 
distinction of faith was no doubt a rallying point to either 
nationality, but it was probably nothing more. All this seems 
to point to the inference that Christianity was never firmly 
established in the Romanized parts of the island, but existed 
side by side with paganism as a habit rather than a conviction. 

Our knowledge is not yet sufficient to cnable us to explain 
altogether these difficulties ; but a partial solution of them hes 
in the facts of the growth of Christianity. The early by- 
names for the men of the new faith, Gahleans and Greeks,® 
point to the eountrics m which the Christian doctrine was first 


1 Wright’s Celt, Roman, and Saxon, chap 9. Quart. Rev., vol. 97. 

_ 2 A woodcut of this accompanies a letter from a Mr. Bagford to Leland.— 
Collec. Ant., vol. i, p. 71. But its date can hardly have been determined with 
precision in the 16th century; and I do not know if it still exists. 

3 Milman’s Christianity, vol. iii., p. 500. 

4Mr. Davies, Philological Transactions, No. v., 1857. But much stress 
cannot be laid upon this argument, as there are several places whose names 
begin with Eccles (Ecclesia). The Keltic word may have been a distinotion of 
the Kymric parts. That it means a diocesan or monastic establishment, rather 
than a church, is, however, an argument against any greet antiquity for Welsh 


Bingham’s Eccl, Ant., book i., chap. 2. 
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developed, and where it found readiest acceptance. Now, to 
any Roman such an origin would in itself be a sufficient 
motive for aversion and contempt. Of all the conquered races 
who swarmed in the streets of the great City of the world, 
Syrians! and Greeks were the most abject ; of all religions that 
had penetrated to the capital, the Eastern worships of Isis, 
Serapis, and Mithras, were those which a respectable citizen 
regarded with the deepest horror. The ascendancy of the 
priests over women, the secret and midnight orgies, the effemi- 
nate tendency of the doctrines, were all outrages upon national 
self-respect. It is clear that for many generations Christianity 
was confounded with these sects, and the monstrous descrip- 
tions which Apulcius circulated,? and the vulgar believed, of 
the Agaps, were not so much wanton calumnies as charges 
loosely based upon a false analogy. Men of cultivation hike 
Sencca, carnest moralists such as Tacitus and Juvenal, might 
perhaps have been expected to recognize what was good in the 
new opinions. But, except St. Paul and St. John, the first 
teachers of the Gospel were men of a low social position; and 
the homely eloquence which stirred the masses, would seem, to a 
fastidious philosopher, like the rantings of a Capuchin or a Par- 
ticular Baptist to an educated man of the 19th century. 
Moreover, the Roman mind was unsympathetic and hard; it 
revolted from impulsive devotion, and never heartily espoused 
Christianity till Christianity had united with Roman law to 
form a system by which state polity and household life were 
rogulated. The majority in the Senate was probably pagan 
at the very date when Theodosius forbade sacrifices. For 





' Juvenal, Sat. iii.,60-68. Merivale, Romans under the Empire, vol. vi., c. 54. 

2 Apuleius, Metamorphoses, lib. ix., where he speaks of a baker’s wife, who, 
belonging to a certain sect, sacrilegé presumptione Dei quem predicaret unicum, 
* « matutino mero et continuo stupro corpus manciparat. Tertullian, Apologia, 
cap. 8. Tertullian’s language (De Jejunis, c. 27,) seems to show that the prac- 
tice might be perverted, and the church at last suppressed it. Milman’s Chris- 
tianity, book iv., chap. 2. 

3 Milman’s Christianity, book iii., chap. 8. Up to the accession of Gratian, 
$67, the Christian Emperor had been formally arrayed in the robes of the 
Sovereign Pontiff. 
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many years, -indeed, it had become apparent that the old 
faith was doomed. Men like Marcus Aurelius and Julian 
represent the prevalent Roman opinion which clung to the 
hope of a philosophical reform: let the impure mythology be 
discarded, let mysteries from Eleusis be introduced for those 
who delighted in secret worship, let the monstrous discrepancics 
of the Pantheon be harmonized in a rhapsodical Platonism, and 
the gods whom Curius and Camillus had worshipped, with 
whom the greatness of Rome had grown up, might still influ- 
ence the thoughts and lives of an upright and manly people. 
Between the morality of Marcus Aurelius or Epictetus, and that 
debased theology in which Arian, Donatist, and Catholic, de- 
voted each other to vengeance as God’s enemies, the advantage 
certainly lay with the pagan philosophers. Moreover, the very 
existence of Rome was threatened by the growth of a sect 
whose disciples declined military service, substituted church 
communion for citizenship, and made withdrawal from the 
world the ideal of life. Jiven, therefore, when it appeared that 
there was no resurrection for the dead heathenism which lay 
in the graves of the great men of the Commonwealth, the ghosts 
of the old gods seemed to haunt the precincts of the Christian 
basilica. Livy and Virgil were witnesses to the past, whom 
no Roman could read unmoved ;! Plato was still the great 
master of thought; and of those Italians who were Christians in 
name, the greater number were probably pagan by their tastes and 
sympathies. Among the more eminent fathers of the church, 
the first whom Italy claims belongs to the end of the fourth 
century ; and Ambrose was a civilian by profession, and still 
unbaptized, the day he was chosen bishop. What is true of 
Romans by blood, is true equally of those who possessed the 
highest culture of the times, or whose rank was patrician. 
Sidonius, bishop of Clermont, a.p. 471, was the centre of a 
little literary coterie, exchanged epigrams or wrote verses, in 





1 So much was this the case, that Orosius wrote a Roman history on Chris- 
tian principles, tracing the decline of the empire to paganism. See, too, Augus- 
tine’s preface to the ‘‘ De Civitate Dei.” 
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which Mars and the Muses figured, and even speaks of a dead 
emperor as translated to the ranks of the gods. Still more strik- 
ing is the case of Synesius, who presided with exemplary care 
over a diocese, while he corresponded in pagan language with 
the passionately pagan Hypatia. 

Vory different was the case of the subject-nations of the 
empire. They had no Roman traditions, no feeling of citizen- 
ship, and the decay of that vast tyranny! under which their 
local liberties had been crushed, was regarded by them with a 
gloomy exultation ; the crash of the world could not make them 
more miserable, but it would avenge them on Rome. The 
peaceful tenets of the Gospel were congenial to men who had 
forgotten the usc of arms; and to give up the world might 
seem easy when the world gave them so little; when baths 
and gardens, office and dignity, were reserved for their rulers. 
There were special reasons why the Kelts of Gaul and Britain 
should embrace Christianity. Their own religion had been 
violently suppressed ; its priests and its rites extirpated. The 
mere sense of a void would impel them to adopt a new religion ; 
the moral growth of two conturies would lead them to demand 
something better than Druidism had been; and Christianity 
was the only faith that sought them out in their homes. Both 
the better and the worse parts of their nature found satisfaction 
in the doctrine of their teachers ; their enthusiasm was fired by 
the pathetic history of Christ and his sufferings; their dreamy 
fancy took refuge from present misery in the vision of another 
world ;* and their sullen love of vengeance fed upon the 
thought of hell for their enemies. While the German and the 
Roman revolted from the conception of a crucified God, the Kelt, 
more impressionable and less self-reliant, perceived the beauty 
of the sacrifice, and did not shrink from reverencing a Lord 
who had passed out of life in shame and agony. The equality 
of all men m the church might disgust the patrician, the 
chief, or the legionary; but it raised the position of the 

1'The Sibylline Prophecies and the Apocalypse exhibit this feeling very 


strongly. 
9 “Cette race veut l’infini; elle en a soif,” &c.—Renan, Essais, p. 386. 
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peasant, and it gratified the democratic instincts of the Kelt. 
The mere organization of the church hierarchy was a preg- 
nant political fact: it gave the subject-peoples everywhere 
a separate civic life, interests which they might control, offices 
and honours which they might enjoy. It was not its least 
service to society, that it prepared the way for freedom and 
thought of action, when the Goth should have sacked Rome. 

These considerations will serve to explain the probable 
position of the Christian church in Britain under the Romans. 
It must have existed in the fourth century, and it may have 
been founded long before ; but it was throughout a missionary 
establishment, chiefly working among the nativo tribes, having 
little influence among the Romanized populations of the towns, 
perhaps not even derived from a Roman original. Its wealth 
would be small, its buildings conscquently few, and its prosc- 
lytes, at once from poverty and from national custom, would 
leave no funeral inscriptions behind them. From tho little we 
do know, there is no reason to believe that the British church, 
recruited as it was from barbarians, and unsustained by the 
intellect of the province, was either enlightened or pure in 
doctrine, or severcly moral. Its delegates scem to have con- 
sented to the Arian apostasy at Rimini. The speculations of 
Pelagius a few years later were adopted so cordially, that a 
special mission was sent from Gaul to reclaim the island. As 
late as 429 a.p. we find that the greater part of the British 
army at Maes Garmon was unbaptized, although nominally 
Christian.| The saints and divines of the church in the 
fourth and fifth centuries have passed away without any record 
in credible history ; if we know that they lived and laboured, it 
is all. But the bitter rhetoric of a native theologian in the 
sixth century declares that the wars and invasion which scourged 
the island were the just vengeance of God on the ineffable 
sins of the princes and the people.* The evidence is not 
sufficient, but it 1s all we have. 





1 Bede, H. E., lib. i., cap. 20. ‘ Madidus baptismate exercitus,” &e, 
* Gildas, Hist., cap. 22. “ Appropinquabat siquidem tempus, quo ejus 
(populi) iniquitates ut olim Amorrheorum complerentur,”’ and passim. : 
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Among the strange features of the fifth century, a time in 
which new and old were fermenting together, we may perhaps 
place a re-action in favour of British paganism. Druidism as 
a system, indeed, was extinct, but traditions of the faith had no 
doubt lingered among the Keltic tribes. It is consistent with 
the analogies of Roman! and Norse paganism, to suppose that 
some votaries of the old gods would be found, who would try 
to regencrate their religion by incorporating parts of Chris- 
tianity ; it is also the most probable explanation of some facts 
connected with this period. A number of remarkable structures 
are found in the British isles and Britanny: huge stones so 
poised that a touch can move them; circles of monoliths or tri- 
liths, sometimes surrounding what scems an altar; and avenues 
of stones, heaped up without any architectural plan. The 
mechanical forces required for the erection of one at least of 
these, probably indicate an acquaintance with Roman civiliza- 
tion;* while the people who raised them must yet have 
been barbarous. The districts in which they are found, the 
fact that no Saxon tradition is connected with them, and the 
incompleteness of the greatest of all, Stonehenge, appear to 
refer them to Keltic architects, in the perilous times when the 
Saxon was pressing in. The position, cast by west, of the sacri- 
ficial stones, was perhaps designed to symbolize the diurnal 
course of the sun; the altar at Stonehenge indicates an advance 
in astronomical science, being so placed that it is best lighted 
up when the summer sun is highest. The circles of triliths 
may be explamed as a combination of the Roman circus or 
amphitheatre, with a developement of the old sepulchral archi- 
tecture, for purposes of worship,* the uprights and transoms 





1 Julian and Libanius are obvious instances of the Roman re-action. The 
mythe of Baldr in its latest form, and the predictions of a new heaven and 
earth, in the Vélusp& Saga, seem to me written under the influence of Chris- 
tianity, and certainly cannot be proved to belong to pre-Christian times. 

2 See a paper on Stonehenge, by Mr. Rickman, Archwologia, vol. 28. 

3 A reflex argument for this might be found in the prebable derivation cf 
“church” from the Welsh ciro—circus and circle. The word “circ,” having 
acquired a religious significance, might in process of time be Christianized. 
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being imitations of the arch ;} while the numbers three and 
twelve,* which seem to run through them, were perhaps partly 
astronomical and in part borrowed from Christianity. The con- 
jecture would be worthless, if these numbers did not appear to 
have been adopted as sacred or mythical numbers in British 
legends * and laws, whose date can only be referred to some 
period between the fifth and tenth centuries. But there is 
other, evidence for Neo-Druidism, as it may be called. A belief 
in the stars as controlling destiny, appears in moro than one 
Welsh poem of the sixth century; while the mctempsychosis 
of Taliesin is described in a legend which pretends to the same 
date.* The Sangreal of medieval romances, has been altered 
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1 Higden says, ‘“‘apud Stonehenge lapides mirm magnitudinis ad modum 
portarum elevantur, ita ut porte portis superposite videantur.’’—Gale, vol. iii., 
p. 193. 

? Thus Stonehenge has three circles and three avenues. Karnac, which was 
probably left unfinished, has eleven rows of stones. Mr. Davis says: The 
stones forming them were often complete numbers having some astronomical 
significance, as 12. 30. 60. 100., in which there may be a reference to the lunar 
year and its divisions, the zodiacal signs, the 12 months of 30 days and 30 
nights, and the Druidical secula of thirty years. The circles of 19 stones may 
refer to the meteoric cycle. The two inner circles at Abury, the lesser circle 
at Stennis, and one at Stanton Drew, each consisted of 12; the outer circles 
at Abury, the outer circles of uprights and transoms at Stonchenge, the large 
circle at Stanton Drew, and the circle at Arbor Lowe, each of 30; those of Roll- 
rich and Stennis of 60; and the large enclosing circle of Abury of 100 stones. 
Four circles at Boscawen and adjacent places have each been formed of 19 
stones.—Crania Brit., Decade 4., cap. v., p. 124. 

3 Instances of this are innumerable. Thus in Nennius, cap. 13., threo 
men come to Ireland, with thirty ships, and thirty wives in cach ship. In the 
Arthur legends, there are twelve ordinary seats at the Round Table, and a thir- 
teenth, in which whoever sits, is to achieve a great adventure and die. This 
must have been copied from the Last Supper; and would not, I think, have been 
consciously borrowed in the 12th century. 

4 Llywarch Hen speaks of the doom inflicted on him on the night of his birth 
(Bardes Bretons, p. 169), and of the day of death as fate (Bardes Bretons, p. 168). 
Taliesinsays, ‘‘I have been in Asia, with Noahinthe Ark. I have been with my 
Lord in the manger of the ass. Then J was for nine months in the womb of the 
hag Ceridwen,” a deity, degraded into a sorceress, who presides over a mystical 
caldron, and has a fight, in which she and her foe assume different shapes at 
pleasure. Mr. Nash thinks this story later than the first crusade.—Taliesin, chap. 

vy. Zeuss, however, (Gram. Celt, vol. ii., p. 954,) admits the claims of a portion 
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from the British gradal, or mystical caldron of generation, 
which had passed out of faith into story.! Even the fact of 
our Lord’s incarnation was copied, with an irreverence which 
a later age would scarcely have ventured on, in the legends of 
Merlin and Arthur, who are represented as miraculously born of 
virgins ; while Arthur's mysterious sepulture, and future resur- 
rection, are also stnikingly Christian in their analogies. Lastly, 
while the Welsh bards express a hostility to the monks, which 
resembles the jealousy of a religious order against its: rivals, the 
oldest Welsh laws seem curiously to confound the functions of 
the two ; and order the clergymen to keep records of genealogy 
and history, and to impart instruction, while the highest, or 
Druid bard, is to demonstrate the sciences of wisdom and 
religion in court and in church.? That all these facts together, 
do not amount to proof of the theory, may be readily granted ; 
it can only be said, that they are explained by it with less vio- 
lence than in any other way. The great arguments, after all, 





of it to date back as far as the sixth century. Moreover, the idca of a struggle 
in which the combatants take different forms, is certainly older than the eleventh 
century. Thero is a remarkable passage in the Anglo-Saxon dialogue of Salo- 
mon and Saturn. “Saturnus quoth.—‘ But how many shapes will the devil andthe 
Pater Noster take when they contend together? Salomon quoth—‘Thirty shapes.’ 
Saturnus quoth—‘ What are the first?’ Salomon quoth—‘ The devil will be 
first in the shape of a youth, in the likenesr of a child; then will the Pater 
Noster be in the likeness of a holy spirit. « « At the twenty-first time, the 
devil will be in the likeness of a poisonous bird: on the twenty-second time, the 
Pater Noster will be in the likeness of a golden eagle.’’’—Kemble’s Salomon 
and Saturn, pp. 146,147. The idea underlying legends such as these, of 
which Gaelic litcrature has many specimens, is the personality of the soul 
under any and all bodily shapes; in other words, the doctrine of the metempsy- 
chosis. 

1 Villemarqué, Les Romans de la Table Ronde, p. 140-146. 

2The Flail of the Bards (Taliesin) dwells on the hatred of the Bard to the 
Church. Gwenchlain of Bretagne, speaks with delight of a massacre of monks 
and Christians.— Welsh Laws, vol. ii., book xiii., chap. 2, s.s. 71, 196. 

3Mr. Herbert in his Stonehenge, and Britannia after the Romans, has 
put forward the arguments for Neo-Druidism with great learning, but in a manner 
so wild and fanciful, as to discredit hisown theory. A re-action against the non- 
sense of “ Holio-Arkite theology” and “‘symbolical literature,”’ has led Mr. Nash 
in his very valuable Taliesin, to deny the existence of any traces of paganism. 
This is contrary to all probability. More than three centuries after Augustine, 
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are the @ prior: probability that some such fusion of super- 
stition and Christian dogma must have taken place; and the 
great difficulty of explaining structures, which almost certainly 
belong to this period, by any cause but faith, by any faith 
that was not at least semi-pagan, or yet as the work of any 
people who were not at least scmi-Christian. For the tribes 
of the west were preciscly those among whom Christianity 
struck root carliest; and the territory about Stonehenge was 
not lost till the end of the fifth century. 


our Saxon kings had to forbid heathen rites and magic (drycreft, or Druidism,) 
under heavy penalties. Ido not believe in Neo-Druidism as an organized sys- 
tem. I only believe that the British church, especially among the more burbarous 
tribes, was half pagan intone; and that facts taken from the Gospels were freely 
worked up into a new mythology, side by side with old superstitions. 
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THE SAXON INVASION UNHISTORICAL.—-HBRITISH AND ANGLO-SAXON LEGENDS.— 
THEIR MYTIIICAL CHARACTER.-——DISINTEGRATION OF (HE ROMAN POWER IN 
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OF KENT, SUSSEX, THE WESTERN COUNTIES, AND NORTHUMBRIA.—REASONS 
OF THE ANGLO-SAXON SUCCESS.-~-BRITONS NOT EXTERMINATED.—-PROOFS OF 
THEIR CONTINUANCE IN ENGLAND. 


THE great political events that took place in Britain during the 
fifth or sixth centuries are known to us dimly by their results. 
The Keltic tnbes whom Cesar found in the island appear 
at the end of the sixth century cither west of the Severn, or 
subject to Saxon princes. That Germanic settlements in Eng- 
Jand were formed as carly at least as the time of the Emperor 
Probus has been shown; and the Anglian coast was probably 
occupied by Saxons, who were certainly seen in the Bnitish seas 
during the fourth century. But no contemporary history records 
how the waves of invasion swept gradually over the land ; Saxon 
and British traditions are alike unreliable ; scarccly even the 
name of a battle-ficld has been preserved. Popular belief 
supposes that the Saxon conquest was one great event, consum- 
mated, like the Norman, in a few years; that it exterminated 
the native races, and destroyed the traditions of Roman art and 
law, covering England with a people more purely Germanic 
than can be found in Germany itself. We cannot construct a 
true history of the times, but we can prove this hypothesis to be 
false. Yet it was not in itself unnatural; Welsh vanity has 
exaggerated its losses, and Saxon chroniclers only concern them- 
selves with the history of their own race. The population that 
was neither Saxon nor Welsh had no defeats and no victories 
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to record; and the calm of the conquered has becn mistaken 
for the silence of the dead. 

The Welsh accounts tell us that when the Roman troops 
were withdrawn, the island split up into a number of separate 
states, under the presidency of a king whose dynasty had 
reigned originally at Gloucester.!' At first tho country had 
been overrun by the Picts and Scots, but the invaders, although 
aided by Saxons, were overthrown in a great battle near Flint, 
a.D. 429, in which St. Germanus led on the British forces, freshly 
baptized and shouting Ifalleluia.* An interval of prosperity fol- 
lowed, during which the fruits of the carth abounded as never 
before ; but the people were unworthy of their happiness, and 
family treasons, murders, and incests disgraced the royal housvs.5 
The public crimes were scourged by a fresh invasion; the Picts 
and Scots poured down from the north, and harried the country 
as far as Lincolnshire. The weak and wicked Vortigern called in 
the aid of Saxon mercenaries; and these, under Hengist and 
Horsa, lent cffectual aid. But the Saxons desired a scettle- 
ment, and obtained leave to buy as much land as an ox’s hide 
would cover: they cut up the hide into thongs, and enclosed 
the foundations of a castle. Vortigern affected the company 
of the treachcrous strangers, and pledged them with Drinc- 
heil and Was-heil at their feasts. One day the goblet was. 
offered hun by the chicfs’ sister, the yellow-haircd Rowena. Vor- 
tigern was struck by her beauty, and for love of the fair pagan, 
yielded up the province of Kent to her brothers. Then the 
Britons rose in anger against their king, and were headed by 
his own son, Vortimir. In three great battles Vortimir defeated 
the host of the Saxons, three hundred thousand strong, slaying 
Horsa, and driving them out of the island. But Rowena re-. 
mained at the court; by her treachery Vortimir was poisoned ; 
and his weak father recalled the beaten enemy. Hengist had 





1 Nennius, c. 49. 

2 Bede, H. £., lib. i.,c.20. Itishighly probable that Saxons did appear bast 
off the coast of Wales. Hengist, some years later, is said to have recalled his 
son Ochta from the Hebrides—Nennius, cap. 38. 

3 Hist. Gilds, c. 21. 
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learned by experience to dread the edge of the British sword. 
He invited the British chiefs, three hundred in number, to a 
conference ; mead flowed plentifully, but the Saxons kept them- 
selves sober, till, at a sudden signal, “Ye Saxons, seize your 
swords,” they sprang on their guests and murdered them. 
Vortigern alone was preserved that he might ransom his life 
by the cession of territory ; and he basely gave up the provinces 
of Essex and Sussex without a blow. But his crimes had 
drawn down the anger of God and St. Germanus. Once for 
forty, and afterwards for three days, the Saint and the British 
clergy fasted and prayed for the King’s conversion. At the 
end of that time he was still impenitent, and fire from heaven 
consumed him with all his family.! 

The Saxon account is more simple. When the Romans 
had left the island, the degenerate Britons were unable to re- 
sist the attacks of the Picts and Scots. Vortigern, therefore, 
called over the /Ethelings, Hengist and Horsa, who came with 
three ships, bearing each the warriors of a nation, the Saxons, 
Angles, and Jutes. The axe and sword of the Teutonic war- 
riors prevailed easily against the pike and javelin of the Keltic 
barbarians, and the Picts, who had penctrated to Stamford, 
were routed and driven back. But as recruits from the con- 
tinent poured in to swell the ranks of their countrymen, the 
Britons took alarm at their numbers, and withheld provisions. 
Then the Saxons, who had already resolved to wrest the coun- 
try from their feeble allies, united themselves with the Picts, 
overran the island, laying waste the towns and slaying the 
people ; and finally divided it among themselves—tho Jutes 
taking Kent and the Isle of Wight; the Angles, Anglia; and 
the Saxons, Essex and Wessex. Of defeats sustained from the 
natives, the Saxon? annalists know or record nothing. 

These narratives, even stripped of palpable additions, are 
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1 Henry of Huntingdon, lib. ii, Nennius, 31, 49. The stories of the ox- 
hide and of the treacherous massacre are old Thuringian legends.—Florence, 
vol. ii., p.101. Probably a Thuringian colony had settled among the Saxons. 

2 Saxon Chronicle. Bede, H. E., lib. i., c. 16. 
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clearly not quite historical. Vortigern “of the repulsive mouth,” 
as Welsh annalists call him, was remembered by his country- 
men with a bitterness which led them to father the crimes of 
Gerontius on him, and which may have coloured the rest of 
his history. The three hundred thousand Saxons of the 
British account are like the three keels of the Saxon narrative, 
a mythical number, underlying, perhaps, a real national divi- 
sion. Moreover, the dates assigned to the battles occur sus- 
piciously at regular intervals of eight years.! Now, eight was 
a sacred number among the Saxons. It is probable, therefore, 
that the whole chronology of the war was constructed in the 
ninth century, or whenever the Saxon chronicle was written. 
But this uncertainty as to details, and numbers, and dates, 
throws an air of doubt over the whole history. The very 
names of the Saxon chiefs have been considered forgeries ; 
though Horse and Mare are not more singular than Leo, or 
Ash, or Wolf. 

The truth seems to be, that the history of the more civilized 
south, coloured and distorted by the prejudices of two hostile 
nations, has been taken for the history of the island. A probable 
tradition tells us that a few years afterthe Roman rule had ceased, 
“the Romans collected all the treasures that were in Britain, 
and some they hid in the earth, and some they carried into 
Gaul.”? It is likely that these Romans were residents not yet 
naturalized in the country, who, when the legions withdrew, 
would be excluded from office, which they had probably mono- 
polized, and would find themselves a despised and persecuted 
minority. But the departure of these men would not affect the 
Latin character of the towns where consuls were still elected,* 
and where Roman laws prevailed. It, however, allowed the 
native chiefs to resume an absolute sovereignty among the rural 
clans of their respective districts. This would be acknow- 
ledged by the towns; and a federal presidency might be 


1 For instance, Hengist’s victories are dated 449, 457, 465, and 473. See 
Lappenberg's Gesch. Eng., Band. i., p. 81. 
2 Saxon Chronicle, A. 418. 3 Nennius, c. 42. 
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obtained by a single chief, such as Vortigern, over the whole 
of the south. But Roman civilization and Keltic barbarism 
could not be fused under a weak native prince; and the 
strugele of the Teutonic settlers in the eastern counties with 
the Kelts of the west was only a question of time. Its deci- 
sion seems to have been precipitated by a Pictish invasion 
and permanent occupation of the north; the Kymric tribes of 
Yorkshire, under their chief Cunedda, giving way before their 
uncivilized kinsmen, poured into North Wales, and displaced 
its Gaclic inhabitants! The tribes of Wales in hke manner 
overran the midland districts of England, drawing into their 
ranks the hardy countrymen of the villages, and storming, 
burning, or starving out the towns. A king like Vorti- 
gern, whatever his ancestry, would sympathize with the tax- 
paying portion of his subjects, and be compelled, for his very 
existence, to repress the forays even of his clansmen. His 
crime was that, having Kymric blood in his veins, he threw 
himself on the side of the Romanized provincials, or Locgrians, 
as they are called for a time. In his employment of Saxon 
merecnarics there was nothing unusual; every Roman em- 
peror had followed the fatal precedent of Valens; and it is 
probable that the Saxon tribes of Angha would suggest the 
calling in of their countrymen to resist a foe who threatened 
them in the heart of Lincolnshire. A marriage with the Pagan 
Rowena, though it shocked the sensitive faith of a later age, 
had nothing in it to astonish the fifth century ; it 1s in itself as 
possible as that the Britons were jealous or the Saxons 
treacherous. But, in accepting the main features of the story, 
it 1s important to bear in mind that it only refers to a small 
portion of the island. The kingdom of Hengist was probably 
bounded by Kent. Kent itsclf consisted of two districts, whose 
limits were very much those of its old dioceses. The eastern 
division the Jutic chief obtained by peaceable cession, and the 
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1 Vestiges of the Gael in Gwynedd, pp. 40-46. 
* From the character of the skulls found there, it seems probable that 
Wroxeter fell in this manner. 
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great towns, such as Canterbury, Rochester, and Dover, retained 
their corporate hberties by a compact with the new sovereign ; 
Jute and Briton lie together in common burial-grounds.' 
West Kent was the scene of an obstinate conflict, which 
lasted for years, and ended with the flight of many of the 
natives to London, where the walls of the great commercial 
city protected them. But small as it was, the invader’s suc- 
cess had two important results. It ruined his brother-in-law, 
who, having lost his prestige, withdrew to his native princi- 
pality in the west. And so brilliant a triumph attracted other 
invaders, who now pourcd in upon different spots of the coast, 
and fought out little kingdoms for themselves, till the island was 
Saxonized. 

The south coast was tho first subducd. Ella landed in 
Sussex, and besieged the capital, Andredes-Ceastcr, where 
Pevensey now stands. But Sussex was one of the parts of the 
island where Roman influence had been least felt; it had 
retained a royal line of its own, which was partially independent 
of the preefectin London. The citizens trusted in the strength 
of their walls, which defied escalade, and against which the 
Saxons could bring no artillery. But the invaders sat grimly 
down before the town, beating off the light troops who assailed 
them from the ficld; and when famine had incapacitated 
the citizens for defence, the encmy entered, and slew man, 
woman, and child. Their rage did not even spare the city walls, 
and only a few ruins, which have now disappeared, showed in 
the twelfth century where Andredes-Ceaster had stood.* 

Passing by the legendary Port, who conqucred at Ports- 
mouth, as a later age inferred from the name of the place, 


1 ‘Wright on Municipal Privileges—Archmologia, vol. 32. There are some 
other traces of British residents in Kent. In 741 a.p., Dunwalh, evidently of 
British extraction, is butler to king Ethelbert II. of Kent.—Palgrave’s Eng. 
Comm., cclxviii. Some two centuries later, a Maielbrith Macdurnan expounds 
a copy of the Gospels given to the church at Canterbury.—Davies, Philolog. 
Trans., No. v., 1857. 

2 Henry of Huntingdon, lib. ii. 

3 That there was, however, a Saxon descent at Portsmouth, is proved by a 
Welsh poem.—Villemarqué, Bardes Bretons, pp. 1-23. 
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we find Cerdic towards the end of the fifth century reducing 
the Isle of Wight, and crossing over into Hampshire. The 
natives or people of the Netley district were then governed 
by a king of character and ability, who has been identified 
by a probable conjecture with the Uther of romance, and 
the Ambrosius Aurelianus of history.! Belonging to a Roman- 
ized family, his father having been the consul of a city, he 
seems to have won his royalty by a successful revolt against 
Vortigern. The strength of his power lay in West Hampshire 
and Wiltshire ; but the family of Vortigern himself had become 
his tributaries, and he was evidently regarded as the cham- 
pion of the national cause against the Saxon invader.* He 
tried to oppose Roman discipline and tactics to the irregular 
fury of the Saxons; the very ‘‘dragon of the great pendragon- 
ship” had been copied from a Roman ensign. But the Saxons 
succceded in effecting a landing near Lymington, and drove him 
back westward, in the direction of Charford, till he fell in battle, 
and was buried at Amesbury.* His son, the famous Arthur of 
mediwval romance, succeeded to a diminished sovereignty, of 
which we may easily believe that Camelot or Cadbury in 
Somersetshire, defended by Roman works, was the capital. 
Kven to this fortress the Saxon army had at one time pene- 
trated; but in investing the walls of Bath they sustained 
a signal defeat, which preserved the British power in the 
west for another gencration ;* when the fecbleness of Arthur’s 
successors, and a disastrous battle at Sarum, ruined it. Still 
we may infer, that the Saxon dominion in Wessex, was never 
won altogether by the sword. The names of some of their 
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1 I have adopted Dr. Guest’s translation: Natan-leod, king of the Nattas.— 
Philolog. Trans., vol. i., No. 2. 

* Nennius, c. 42, 48, 

3 This is conjectural, but seems probable. Lymington is opposite to Yar- 
mouth (Cerdics-ore) where Cerdic had landed; and there isa local tradition of a 
British battle having been fought there. Charford commemorates the Saxon 
king’s name, as that of Ambrosius is preserved in Ambres-byrig, or Ames- 
bury. 

4 Nennius, c. 56. Gildas refers to the battle at Bath.—Hist., p. 26. 
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princes, Ceadvalla, Mul, and Cenwalh,' imply intermarriage 
with the natives; Britons and Saxons were on almost equal 
terms as witnesses in a court of justice, and in their were-gild or 
value before the state; the laws of Ine protect native interests; 
a distinctly British population existed through the five south- 
western counties in the time of Alfred;* and the eminently 
aristocratic constitution of the west Saxons in the tenth cen- 
tury, appears to attest the presence of a numerous but inferior 
nationality. These facts show what the real merit of Arthur’s 
struggle was, and why his countrymen preserved in their songs 
the name of the last prince under whom they were independent, 
and lords of the soil. If the legend of his piety has any other 
foundation than the interest of the Glastonbury monks, who 
had forged charters in his name, we may find another reason 
for his fame in the respect and gratitude of churchmen.> But 
if we venture to assert Arthur’s existence, it is on condition of 
restricting his dominions. In the narrative of the ninth cen- 
tury, which describes him as lord-paramount of Britain, fight- 
ing twelve battles from the south to Scotland, going as a pilgrim 
to Jerusalem, and wearing the Virgin’s image on his shield, ho 
is already passing into the hero of romance. History only 
knows him as the petty prince of a Devonian principality, whose 
wife, the Guenever of romance, was carried off by Maelgoun 
of North Wales, and scarcely recovered by treaty after a year’s 
fighting. No doubt, there were some real noblenesses in 
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1 Ceadvalla is distinctly Welsh; the “walh” in Cenwalh is the etymon 
“wealh,” Welsh, foreign; and Mul is probably Mule, or mixed. Even Cerdic’s 
name is suspiciously British in its affinities. [Pcrhaps some names have been 
confused in local legends. 

2 West of the Exe was Welsh territory.—Palgrave, Eng. Com., p. ccxliv. 
From Alfred’s Will, we find that the five south-western counties were known in his 
time as Wealh Cynn.—Kemble, Cod. Dip., 314. In Athelstane’s time, the two 
nations still lived equo jure, in Exeter.—Malmesbury, lib.i., p. 50. ‘ Brittones 
Anglis famulabantur,” says Malmesbury, speaking of Wessex, though he ex- 
tends his remark to all England.—Vita Aldhelmi. Ang. Sac., vol. ii. p. 14. 
Under Kentwin (a. p. 680) they rebelled, and were crushed with great slaughter. 

3 My view of Arthur’s position as a king, is chiefly derived from the Vita 
8. Gilde, prefixed to the works of Gildas.—Eng. Hist. Soc. The modern con- 
ception of him appears first in Nennius. 
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Arthur’s character, which have given him a life beyond the 
grave, as the type of the knightly ideal among men ; that 
ideal which the imaginative Keltic race has exalted through all 
time, above the more statesman-like virtues that secure life and 
property or success in national enterprizes. 

Essex was reduced by a prince of the Uffingas. Anglia 
had been Saxon under Roman rule; its character was slightly 
changed by an infusion of Anghan blood; but it was not 
regularly conquered. The western coasts were too barren 
to invite systematic invasion. Ochta at one time settled 
in the Hebrides, till he was called away to assist his father 
in Kent. But the vast province between the Humber 
and the Forth, with its mixed population of Romanized 
Britons and Picts, was probably one of the most populous 
and richest districts in the island. It was also one of the . 
most warlike. As early as 500 a.v., Archbishop Sampson 
was obliged to fly from York to Armorica,? yet nearly eighty 
years clapsed before the Angles achieved a decisive victory. 
Somewhat different features show themsclves in the contest 
that went on here. The Angles allied themselves with the 
wild Pictish and Gaelic tribes north of the Lothians. The 
Romanized Kymric Britons and their confedcrates were broken 
up into a number of petty clans, which extended from the 
Mersey to the Clyde, and were only subject to a weak federal 
authority. During the life-timo of Uricn, neither Ida nor his 
sons could make any lasting impression on the British terri- 
tory. But Urien fell in 547 a.p., by the hand of an assassin, 
whom a jealous native prince had suborned. His son Owen 
was still in possession of his father’s authority, when, in 577 
A.D., the Angles, landing north of the’ wall of Antonine, poured 
down upon if with the Gaelic clans in their ranks. For 
seven days the battle raged around Kal-traez. Then the 


1 Ethnologically, the Kymric Britons and the Picts are one race. But the 
distinction of names is convenient, as the Picts were never Romanized, and 
those who lived to the far north were probably very barbarous. 

? This, however, is far from certain. See Palgrave’s Eng. Common.., p. cccviii. 
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Britons thought themselves seeure of victory, and celebrated 
the rout of their foe with a banquet. The flight of the 
Angles had only been a feint; they returned and surprised 
the Britons heavy with mead; a ternble slaughter decided 
the fate of the north; and out of three hundred and sixty- 
three Kymric chiefs who had led their troops into battle, 
only three were preserved by the mercy of their enemies.! 
In these half-mythical details, we may dimly discern the out- 
line of a real event, which shattered the native power in 
the north ; and separated the Picts of Galway from the for- 
tunes arid rule of the Pictish dynasty in Cumberland. But in 
Anglia and Northumbria, as m Wessex, the natives were not 
exterminated; and to this day the two races of men, the 
tall flaxen-haired Angle, and the short, dark, broad-chested 
Kelt, may be distinguished at a glance by the ethnologist.? 
The invaders were now masters of the north, the east, and 
the south; they could push on at pleasure into the heart 
of the country, supported by the Germanic tribes, and ac- 
knowledged readily by the cities, who found them casier 
rulers than the Kymry had been. The struggle had been 
neither short nor bloodless ; but a people divided amongst 
themselves had no chance agaist men whose very exist- 
ence depended on union. The permanent quarrel between 





1 Villemarqué, Bardes Bretons, pp. 230-396. Mr. Herbert has suggested 
with some probability, that the number 463 must be read as 3-+64-3=12, the 
mythical number of the Britons.—Stonehenge, p. 171. 

2 This distinction of types in Northumbria and Anglia, was pointcd out by 
Professor Phillips and is endorsed by Mr. Davis.—Crania Britann., Decade i., 
p- 22, note. There is historical proof of it. British signatures to English char- 
ters are especially common in the north. sBede, a Northumbrian, says that 
in the north the Britons, though partly free, were yet partly enthralled to the 
Angles.—Hist. Ecc., lib. v.,c.23. St.Guthlac, a Mercian, whoretired toCroyland, 
had a vision, in which he imagined his cell surrounded bya crowd talking the Brit- 
ishtongue. Even a vision must have had some basis of reality. —Wendover, vol.i., 
p- 809. Again, the numerous towns to which the prefix “wealh” (Briton) 
has been affixed, our Walbrooks, Waldens, Walthame, Waltons, and Walworths, 
sufficiently prove that the Britons remained, throughout the east of England, a 
separate though subject people. 
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civilized men and barbarians, between the Romanized popu- 
lation of the cities and the native tribes of the country, 
between the Loegrians of the east and the Kymry of the 
west,! had been the primary cause of the Saxon invasion 
and conquest. But independently of this, the Saxons 
were a stronger race, physically, than their enemies ; and with 
less of irregular impulse, they had greater energy, a firmer 
tenacity of purpose, and a more steady patience in the execution 
of their plans. The circumstances of those times favoured the 
barbarous invader rather than the half-civilized people. For 
governments were many and weak; standing armies had been 
replaced by local militias; and patriotism had been almost 
destroyed by Roman centralization. It is not wonderful, 
therefore, if the Saxons triumphed. But their general success 
in the great battles is remarkable; and the desperate courage 
with which the Britons bore up, at least in Wessex and Nor- 
thumbria, against repeated defeats, is evidence of the high 
qualitics of the race. They obtained their reward in the 
liberal terms which were granted them by the conqueror. 

For the common belief, that the Keltic population of Britain 
was exterminated or driven into Wales and Brittany by the 
Saxons, has absolutely no foundation in history. It probably 
originated with the Welsh, who confounded the position of their 
ancestors as premier tribe under Vortigern, with the occupa- 
tion of the island. The mistake is as if we should sup- 
pose that the Silures, under Caractacus, were the whole 
British people. Their courage and national spirit have given 
them a deserved pre-eminence, but it 1s nothing more than 
this. We hear of great slaughters by the Saxons on their 
bloody battle-fields, but no massacres after the fight are re- 
corded, except in the single case of Andredes-Ceaster.2 We 
know by the complaints of Welsh poets, that a race of 





1 Herbert, Britannia in the time of the Romans. 

? The life of Alfred, ascribed to Asser, says that the Britons of the Isle of Wight 
were massacred. This is probably an exaggeration of the simple statement in 
the Saxon chronicle, ‘‘Cerdic and Cynric slew many men at Wihtgarasburg.” 
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Romanized Britons, whom they call Loegrians, took part 
with the invaders against their Keltic kinamen; and wo 
cannot suppose that the Saxons would cut the throats of 
their allies after the war. The object of all the races who 
broke up the Roman empire was not to settle in a desert, 
but to live at ease, as an aristocracy of soldiers, drawing rent 
from a peaceful population of tenants. Moreover, coming 
in small and narrow skiffs, the conquerors could not bring 
their familics with them, and must in most cases have taken 
wives from the women of the country. That the Saxon 
language was not, like the Norman and Frank, exchanged 
for a Latin dialect, is probably due to the long duration of the 
struggle. During four generations of men, fresh recruits were 
perpetually swarming in from the shores of the German Ocean 
to take part in the subjugation of the island. 

These probabilities are confirmed by facts that mect us on 
every side. The political division of hundreds belonged to the 
Germans, in the time of the earliest Frank kings,! and probably 
indicates in England what number of Saxons settled in a con- 
quered district. Now here we find as a rule that the number is 
always greatest in maritime counties, and smaller as we advance 
inland and westward. Sixty-six im Kent and seventy-two in 
Sussex contrast strongly with six in Lancashire, five nm War- 
wickshire, and seven in Leicestershire. Evidently the sca- 
rovers settled chiefly in the parts which the sea washed, and 
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1 Causator centenarium cum contend requirat, &c.—Decret, Childebert. 
Conventus # « fiat in omni centend.—Leg. Alam., i., 36; Baluz, vol.i., p. 
14, 46. The expression of Tacitus, ‘ centeni singulis ex plebe comites,” would 
bestill earlier proof, if “‘ centenus comes” could be translated like mediwval Latin, 
‘‘Hundredes-graf.” As it is, the passage isinexplicable. Germania, cap. 12. 

2 The value of this argument is a little diminished by the fact that the 
names and limits of the hundreds have undergone a great change since the 
compilation of Domesday Book, when Buckinghamshire had eighteen hundreds 
instead of eight as at present, and Warwickshire ten against five.-—Ellis’s General 
Introduction to Domesday, p. xi. The two instances given are, however, the 

strongest; the broad fact still remains that the midland counties are less sub- 
divided than the maritime. 
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which they had first fought for and won, leaving the heart of 
the country to a more gradual process of military colonization 
by their sons. or a long time the Saxon, disliking towns, 
and without occasion to labour for his livelihood, would 
remain a soldier, encamped perhaps in a special district, but 
attending the gemot or comitia of his tribe. But intermixture 
with the Welsh or Britons among whom he lived, was unavoid- 
able. Accordingly, hundreds of common words, relating especially 
to government, to agriculture, to household life and service, and 
to the arts of weaving, boat-building, carpentry, and smith’s 
work, may still be traced in the limited Anglo-Saxon and Welsh 
vocabularies! In ages when there were no family names, the 
lower people would before very long adopt the names as they 
learned the language of their conquerors. Yct unmistakeable 
Keltic names, such as Puch, Pechthelm, aud Maban, are found 
attached to Anglo-Saxon charters, and designating persons of 
rank.? Keltic missionaries assisted Augustine and his followers 
in their labours ; and Paulinus, the first archbishop of York, has 
been claimcd as Rum Map Urbgen. The names of places 
have been less permanent. Yet even here our rivers, Cam 
and Avon, and the frequent combination of syllables such as 
man, pen, kil, and maes, with Saxon words, show thatethe 
race who once held our country was not suddenly extinguished. 
If tho Roman towns in some cases fell into decay, the poverty 
of a war-stricken people, and the decline of commerce, and of 
the arts of peace, will account for it. But the days of the 


1 Davies, Philolog. Trans., v., 1857. Garnett, Philolog. Trans., vol. i, 
p. 171; vol. ii, pp. 15,77. Mr. Kemble seems to accept Mr. Garnett’s con- 
clusions.—Saxons in England, vol. i., pp. 21-22. Brandes, in his Ethnograph- 
ische Verhaeltnisse der Kelten und Germanen, gives as instances the words 
glaive, lance, spear, basket, plaster, gimlet, brush, block, boots, towel, stoup, 
gable, onion, bran, grease, mackerel, turbot, tin, pewter. Compare two inter- 
esting lectures by Mr. Gaskell on the Lancashire dialect. 

2 Kemble, Proceedings of Archwol. Institute, 1845; Philolog. Trans., v., 1857. 

3 Compare a list of British etymons in the local names of a single county in 
“The Ethnology of Cheshire,” by Professor Earle. Of course, the few Roman 
names still to be traced come in evidence of this point. 
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great Roman feasts were still celebrated under Christian titles ;! 
the Roman colleges of trade were continued as guilds; Roman 
local names were preserved by the conquerors as they found 
them ; Roman law has formed tho basis of the Saxon family 
system, and of the laws of property. The Saxon conquest 
was a change of the highest moment, no doubt, but it did not 
break up society ; it only added a new element to what it found. 
The Saxon state was built upon the ruins of tho past. 


1 The Saturnalia of Christmas-tide, present-giving on the day of the New- 
year, and the connection of May-day and All-Hullow’s-Eve with tho flowers 
and fruits of the scason, those days being old festivals of Flora and Pomona. 
—Brand’s Antiquities, vol. i. . 

2 Mr. Kemble gave up in despair the attempt to construct a history of the 
progress of the Saxon conquest. Itisccrtain that we have no reliable sources, 
and that dates and facts in the accounts we have cannot be reconciled. Gildas, 
in whom some faith has been placed, seems to me to belong to the seventh 
century, or at least to the end of the sixth; his prophecy of a hundred and fifty 
years’ war between Saxons and Britons looks very much as if made aftcr the 
event. I therefore give up the chronology as probably the work of a later 
age; and I place no confidence in genealogies where a step may easily have 
been missed. But I think the broad facts of tho conquest may casily have been 
remembered by the differenttribes. Tho conjecture of Nennius, that Ambrosius was 
thelast Roman in England, shows that he was puzzled by tho name, and had not 
invented it. It is an interesting question whether the use of parchment did not die 
out in the fifth and sixth centurics. Literature would be the art most casily lost. 
And it excites suspicion to find the Saxons using a Runic alphabet adapted for 
wood and stone, till, at the coming of Augustine, they adopt the Roman alphabet, 
and record their laws. 
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DISTINCTION OF ANGLES, SAXONS, AND JUTES.—ANGLO-SAXON PHYSIQUE AND 
CHARACTER.—POSITION OF WOMEN.—ABSENCE OF THE FAMILY FRELING.— 
CIVILIZATION.—~RANKS AND THEIR PRIVILEGES.—BRITISH POPULATION.— 
ODINISM OF THE ANGLO-SAXONS. 


Wuo the different tribes were by whom Roman Britain was 
subducd is not altogether casy to decide. Historians have been 
struck by the fact that the invaders were known as Saxons to 
the Britons, while they gave the country in later times the 
name of England or Angle-land. Anyhow, Angle and Saxon 
would scem to have been the two great divisions recognized. 
‘The Angles were probably Danish, or at least Low German, 
rather than Frisian ; they would therefore be connected with 
the Jutes, who colonized Kent and the Isle of Wight; and 
this is confirmed by the analogics of the Northumbrian and 
Kentish dialects.! Apart from evidence, it 1s natural to sup- 
pose that the Anglian track of conquest, north and east, bore 
some relation to the situation of their homes on the continent. 
The populations of the kingdos north of the Humber, of Kast 
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1 The analogies of the Kentish and Northumbrian dialects have been pointed 
out by Mr. Ke: .ble.—Philolog. Trans., vol. ii., 36. For the analogies of early 
Northumbrian and Danish, I only know the vague statement, ‘‘ Lingua Danorum 
Anglicanw loquelo: vicina est.”—Script. Rer. Dan., vol. v., p. 26. Professor 
Earle writes me word, ‘“‘The Anglian (present Northumbrian and Scots dialect, 
e. g., Burns) is in fact Platt-Deutsch. » «# Still it is quite true that the 
difference between it and Danish was not such as to create severance or bar 
conlescence.” The real evidence of the connection is, I think, to be found in 
history, not in philology, and must not be pressed unduly. It is curious that 
the name Horsa, derived from hrosya to whinny, (onomato-poctic,) although 
given by Viatka as old Frisian, at present only exists in a Swedish patois. 
—Almguist’s Amalia Hillner, vol. i., p. 85. 
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Anglia, and of Kent, may thus be assigned to the border-lands 
of Denmark and Germany; this half-Scandinavian origin is 
borne out by the energetic and turbulent character of the 
race; and it explains the solidity of the Danish conquests 
in districts where a kindred people was established. Essex, 
Sussex, and Wessex bear their Saxon settlement in their 
names. But the origin of the Saxons is strangely mysterious. 
They seem, from the strong nationality which carried them 
through so many wars, to have been a people, and not a mere 
federation. From their language, from their sea-faring life, 
from their great aptitude for dyke-making, and from the distinct 
evidence of Procopius, who calls them Frisians,' it would seem 
natural to refer them to the districts of Holland and North Ger- 
many, between the mouths of the Eyserand of the Rhine. But in 
this case we must probably assume, cither that they had migrated 
from the interior at no very distant period, or that they sent 
conquering colonies up the great rivers into the heart of Ger- 
many, for local names, which seem to belong to the race, occur 
in modern Baden,* while an old Saxon kingdom was conquered 
by Charlemagne in the heart of Germany. The great promin- 
ence of the Saxons in Kymric legends is explained by the fact 
that they were the first to penetrate into North Wales, and 
sustained the most stubborn conflicts in the south, and along 
the line of the Severn, with the natives. The Angles mixed 
peaceably with a kindred people in the east, and came into 
the north at a time when Saxon was already the general 
name for stranger and enemy. Their greater numbers, and the 
early prominence of the Northumbrian kinydom, perhaps explain 
why they have stamped their name upon the land. But at the 
time of the invasion differences of civilization and language were 





1 Or, at least, speaks of Britain as divided between the Angles, Frisians, 
and Britons.—Procop., lib. iv., c. 20. In the mythical genealogies, Saxo 
and Friso are brothers: It is some confirmation of this relationship, that many 
Frisians took service under Alfred.—A.S. Chron., A., 897; Asser, M.B., 
p. 486. Alfred, however, places the country of the old Saxons to the east of the 
Elbe and Friesland.—Alfred’s Orosius, lib. i, cap. i, 12. Perhaps that 
portion of the tribe had best preserved their name and nationality. 

2 Leo on Anglo-Saxon Names, pp. 117-119. 
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probably very slight between races of the same great family, and 
Angles and Saxons would have more in common than natives of 
Jutland and Holstcin in the present century. Mercia, or the 
March country, was the mecting-ground of the nationalities, and 
the inconsistencies of its history, which wavers from Briton to 
Saxon, and from Saxon to Dane, are best explained by the want 
of a common origin in its people.! 

It is popularly assumed that the light-haired, bluc-eyed, 
broad-shouldered English peasant, represents the type of our 
Teutonic ancestors. The assumption is probably true, but is 
worthless for all purposes of distinction except from the Kymric 
tribes, as brown or red hair, blue eyes, a sanguine complexion, 
and in many instances a tall stature, characterised the Belge 
and other Kelts who pcopled most of England proper under 
the Romans.¢ But the Britons seem, when tall, to have been 
loosely knit, and rather solid than sincwy when they were 
short; while the Saxon and Angle were long-limbed and mus- 
cular.. Judging by the remains of the two races, the Anglo- 
Saxon had a less regular but a longer skull than the Briton, with 
a greater developement of brain, especially at the base and back ; 
while his massive under-jaw gave the stamp of strength to the 
face. The spatula hand with a large palm, and short, straight, 


1 Mr. Kemble’s Appendix on English Marks shows how freely names 
re-appear in different counties; compounds of Hemingas, c.g., in Yorkshire, 
Lincolnshire, Huntingdon, Suffolk, Northamptonshire, and Somersetshire; and 
of Manningas in Wiltshire, Yorkshire, Dorsetshire, Norfolk, Essex, and Here- 
fordshire. Again, the Mconwaras of South Hampshire are an instance of 
Jutes settled among Saxons. Facts of this kind show that adventurers from 
the different tribes mixed freely in each other’s enterprises, though perhaps we 
need not always assume that common names indicate a common origin. 
The distinction of Saxon and Angle was present to the minds of all native 
writers down to the time when the Anglian kingdom was swamped by the 
Danes. How Mercia was peopled can never be known with precision. In 
Bede’s time the Angles had pushed farthest into it.—H. E., lib. i, c. 16.; 
and Ethelbald of Mercia styles himself king “of all the provinces which are 
called South Anglian.’’—Cod. Dip., 80-83. Yet the fortunes of the king- 
dom, its civilization and its alliances, connect it with Wessex. Probably the 
Hwicoas of Worcestershire were Saxon. 

2 Strabo, lib. iv., p. 278; M.B., p. vi. 

3 Abundant proof of this may be found in the illustrations to Crania Britannica. 
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thick-jointed fingers, is rather that of a mechanician than an 
artist. Altogether, strength and energy, rather than sensi- 
bility or mtellect, are the characteristics of the physique. 
These indications are confirmed by what we know from other 
sources of the race. The Anglo-Saxon laws exhibit much prac- 
tical good sense, but are eminently wanting in organic unity ; 
they have clearly been made as occasion required, not developed 
as parts of a system within which the nation was to live. A 
vigorous self-reliance, a belicf that laws are made for man, not 
man for laws, are quite as much at the bottom of this incom- 
pleteness, as any deficiency in the creative powers of the mind. 
It is difficult to judge the hterature of tho two great tribes 
as a whole; but so far as we oan distinguish districts, the Saxon 
parts of the isle are almost barren of all except chroniclos 
and theology. Northumbria was richer in thought: it pro- 
duced one great historian, Bede; a single philosopher, Alcuin ; 
and a great poet, Cedmon, whose name, however, has a very 
Keltic sound. These results are not in themselves contemp- 
tible for a country where all progress was suddenly impeded 
by the Danes, and at a time when night brooded over Europe. 
But the poverty of the national ballads and sagas goes far 
to show that the Anglo-Saxon race was deficient in fancy ; 
its great epic, Beowulf, was derived from a Danish source ; its 
richest legends belong to the border counties of the west and 
north ; the real merits of our old poetry, reflection, pathos, and 
an carnest questioning spirit, bear the stamp of a thoughtful 
rather than an artistic character. But with this want of im- 
aginativeness the great virtue of the pcople is connected: they 
had a wholesome ‘reverence for facts, and spoke guardcdly; 
their national hero was surnamed the Truthteller. How 
this acted upon their institutions is scen by the system of 
Frank-pledge, or mutual police, which demanded an amount of 
confidence between man and man of which no other nation in 
those times was capable. The energy that did not waste itsclf 
in words found scope in action, and the Saxon was great in all 
the arts in which dogged patience subdues nature to its will ; 
he excelled as a smith ora jeweller, and fenced off the foe, or 
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shut out the occan, with gigantic dykes. His nature, rather 
intense than broad, and prone to feed upon itself, was easily 
swayed by a superstitious reverence for: the unknown and in- 
visible powers; and he made atonement for sin with human 
sacrifices. But, except on these occasions, he was not cruel; 
he never learned from the Roman to fight man against man 
for the pastime of a holiday; he never made the duel a legal 
process; he admitted the unarmed suppliant to peace; in his 
war-poem he praised the king who was careful of man’s 
life ;! in his mythology he made the gods spare the lives of the 
very foes who were one day to destroy them.* He had the vices of 
a barbarian—gluttony, drunkenness, and the coarser sins of the 
flesh ; but he was not immoral in light-heartedness or on prin- 
ciple; he respected marriage and womanly purity; he never 
sang the praises of illicit love. 

Yet the common phrases about Teutonic reverence for 
women have been somewhat looscly apphed. Tacitus, living 
in a generation which read Petronius and remembered Tiberius, 
might well contrast the purity of the barbarian women with 
Julia and Messalina, or with the votaries of Isis. The north- 
ern nations were not yet sufficiently civilized to explain away 
adultery by “elective affinities ;” but they had not that sym- 
pathy with weakness which 1s the foundation of chivalry. The 
wife stood to her husband in the relation of vassal or child, not 
of equal; she came to her new home professedly neither by 
choice nor by constraint, but by act of sale indemnifying her 
family ; she received as her marriage present oxen and arms; 
the very symbols of marriage indicated her position of mingled 
honour and dufy: she was lifted up in the air like a fewly- 
chosen king; she was taken on the knee, covered im the folds of 
the garment, and pressed to the heart like an adopted child. 
The marriage formula, whose very words have perhaps been 
preserved in our Prayer-book, warned her that she -came to 
share her husband’s dangers and labours.? In the old times a 
| Beowulf, i., 147. 

2 See the Legends of the Wolf Fenrir, and of Loki.—Prose Edda, 34-50. 
3 Taciti Germania, c.18. Grimm, Deutsche Rechts-Alterthiimer; Formeln, Ehe. 
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woman of family was expected to kill herself on her husband’s 
funeral pyre; under Christian kings the suttec was of course abo- 
lished, but the widow forfcited her dowry if she married again.’ 
The only seeming inconsistency in this dependent position was 
the law which transferred the liability for her fine, if she shed 
blood, from her husband to her family; and this probably means, 
that she had been sold with a warranty, which the kindred 
had to make good. Under circumstances like these, the type 
of character in the Saxon woman seems to vary between two 
extremes: she is either the virago, who treads to her object 
through blood, an Eadburga or /Elfrida; or the patient house- 
wife, submitting to every outrage, and fawning like a spaniel 
upon her oppressor, the Griselda or Maid Ellen of our carly 
romances.? In her relations to the state, she was still more 
circumscribed in heathen times; it is probable that she could 
not inherit, if there was any male heir; it is doubtful if her 
evidence was admissible in a court of justice. The mingled 
influences of Christianity and Roman law raised her position, 
and placed her by the side of man in church membership and 
citizenship ; we find Saxon queens and abbesses taking part in 
public business and signing charters; a superstitious value was 
even attached to the testimony of nuns. Yct in spite of this 
important change, the influence of women upon society is not 
strongly marked in Anglo-Saxon times ; the Amazons of Scla- 
vonic legend, the Keltic heroines of King Arthur's court, the 
Cornelias of Roman history, have no proper counterpart among 
any Germanic people. A resolute will and a strong hand were 
the best titles of the Saxon woman to respect.* This position 





1 Thus in the Vélund-Saga, Brynhild kills herself, and Gudrun is disgraced 
by not doing it.—Thorpe’s Northern Mythology, vol. i., p. 103; Laws of 
King Edmund; A. 8. Laws, vol. i., p. 255. 

2The Gnomic verses speak out with a brutal plainness. ‘A rambling 
woman scatters words « «* a man thinks of her with contempt, oft her 
cheek smites.””—Codex Exoniensis, p. 337. 

3 Grimm, Deutsche Rechts-Alterthiimer, pp. 407, 408. 

4] differ with regret from Mr. Kemble.—Saxons in England, vol. i., pp. 
232-3. But the high position he assigns to the Germanic women he supports 
chiefly by the part they took in war, and by their connection with religion as 
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of wives and mothers in England no doubt re-acted upon the 
family relations. It is a remarkable feature of Anglo-Saxon 
history, that tho race, when we first know it, has already ceased 
to be a clan gr cluster of families. Of course this must be 
taken with some limitations; relationship still carried with it 
the obligations of taking vengeance for blood, and of paying 
the fines incurred by the act of one of the kindred: but 
there are no traces of that rendetta, which was the som- 
bre glory of the Welsh. Perhaps no single cause has more 
largely contributed to the political progress of the English 
people, than their freedom in the earliest times from the narrow 
family spirit. With nothing to restrict his marriages or friend- 
ships within the limits of previous connections, the Anglo- 
Saxon has wandored frecly over earth, conquering or colv- 
nizing, and certain to make a home where he settled down. 
Tn all this there is a little disruption of the ties between 
parents and children, a certain disregard of the sacred house- 
hold gods; sclf-relianee and the love of adventure pass easily 
into hardness and over-readiness for change. But the state has 
gained incalculably by transforming clansmen into citizens ; and. 
the life of all nature is quickened when men traverse land and 
sea, mixing the blood of different races, exchanging the thoughts 
and experiences of distant countries, instead of clinging lke 
— lichens to their native inch of rock. 

It is difficult to apply such vague terms as civilized and 
barbarous so as to convey a definite impression. But it 
would be unjust to judge the Teutonic tnbes of the fifth 
century by the low devclopement of the mechanical arts among 
them. They were still and long continued to be impatient 
of the restraints of a walled city ; land was held im joint pro- 


priestesses and goddesses. The first fact, I think, tells against their woman- 
hood, and against its estimation in the tribe. Priestesses and goddesses are 
common features, found in Gaul, Greece, and Syria, although only partially 
naturalized in Rome. M. Renan, in his Essaia, p. 385, has vindicated the 
claims of the Keltic races to creating the chivalrous ideal of woman. Baron 
Baxthausen in his Russia has commented on the superior position of Russian 
to German women in the 19th century. 
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prietorship by the tribe;! and the invention of Runic letters 
was neutralized by the absence of writing materials.* On the 
other hand, they were good sailors and good smiths ; they could 
submit to discipline ; their marriages were religious ceremonies, 
and their household life severely respectable ; they had codes of 
laws, a regular gradation of ranks through which a man of the 
people could rise to nobility, a central government, a literature 
of war-songs and sagas, and a religion. Such a people can 
scarcely be called barbarous; but it had reached the point at 
which contact with higher modes of thought than its own was 
necessary, if it was not to stagnate or to retrograde. 

The three great ranks of the earliest Anglo-Saxon society 
were the noble by birth, the noble by service, and the free. To 
these, after the conquest of England, would be added the king, 
the free by service, and the slave. Kings like Hengist or Ailla 
were only captains of royal family, whom the lot had perhaps — 
designated from among several candidates* as leaders in a diffi- 
cult enterprise, and who had then achieved sovereignty by their 
conduct. As president of the national council, the king sum- 
moned it and directed its proceedings. As representative of 
the people at large, he disposed of the public lands, and enter- 
tained ambassadors. It is probable that in special acts his 
presence was necessary for the due performance of sacrifices. 
But he was elective out of the royal family, and could b 
deposed at pleasure; he could only interfere at law where the 
local courts withheld justice; he had no standing army or 
police to enforce his will; above all, the modern sentiment 
of loyalty was unknown. The ealdormen, or high nobility, were 
pretty much on a level with their sovereign, and intermarried 
with his family ; although, with a pride of birth unknown to 
the emperors of Rome or Byzantium, the petticst king of 
Teutonic race always aspired to an equal alliance.5 Depen- 


1 Taciti Germania, ¢. 16,26. % Kemble on Runes—Archeologia, vol. 28. 

3 Bede, H. E., lib. v., c. 10. Alfred translates the three eer 
Consul, and General, by the word Cyning. 

4 Kemble’s Saxons in England, vol. i., pp. 146, 147. 

5 Clovis and Offa are familiar instances.—Greg. Tur., Hist. Franc., lib. ii.,c. 28. 
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dent on the king, and on the nobles, were the gesith or 
thanes,. recruited from needy men of good family, and from 
successful adventurers of the lower ranks. Each vassal was 
maintained by the lord whom he served ; and the prizes of 
office were reserved for the upper ranks.! But the relation was 
not regarded as mercenary; it was rather a sort of clientship 
or fosterage ; the gesith seem to have lived with their lord, and 
were for evcr dishonoured if they came back beaten under 
any odds from the field on which he had fallen.2 The freeman 
proper, or ceorl, was the man who had preferred to settle on 
his share of the land won in war to remaining in the retinue 
of his captain. The right to wear long hair, and to carry arms, 
distinguished him from the subject-people ; and his allotment | 
of land after the conquest was a hide, or thirty-three acres.° 
These portions would be continually subdivided as population 
increased. The old Teutonic remedies for this were two- 
fold: cither the surplus population emigrated and conquered a 
new territory, and this process we may believe went on for 
many years in the inland districts of England; or the tribe 
made a fresh distribution of its lands from time to time. But 
this partition, which is easy cnough in an open country of corn 
and grass-land, would be difficult in an old country with vine- 
yards, orchards, and farm-buildings, such as studded England 
m the fifth century. -It is just possible that the folcland, 
or territory which the tribe at first left unappropriated, was 
originally designed to satisfy the wants of future genera- 
tions. But there is no evidence that it was ever thus applied, 
except indirectly, as nobles and monasteries obtained grants 
from the king, and assigned them in turn to their followers. 
Distinct from the ceorls or yeomanry would be the free by 
service, or tenants, composed of the Romanized Britons who had 


1 Taciti Germania, c. 13. 

2 Taciti Germania, c. 14. See Kemble’s Saxons in England, vol. i. 

$I assume Mr. Kemble’s ingenious theory to be correct. But the question 
is far from settled; Sir H. Ellis and Mr. Morgan think, with great probability, 
that the contents of the hide differed in different parte.—Introduction to Domes- 
day, pp. xlvi, xlvii; England under the Normans, pp. 28-83. 
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submitted peaceably. How great the usurpation of land by the 
Saxons was, we may judge, from the fact that the old termins 
or stone land-marks of estates, which must have-existed through- 
out the country under the Romans, have completely disappeared,! 
and that in the earliest Saxon charters land is always defined 
by rocks or rivers, the natural boundaries. <A few old laws, 
however, prove that there was a rent-paying British peasantry, 
who were probably assigned to the king or the caldormen.* In 
process of time, as these men mixed with their conquerors, and 
the position of the ceorl was degraded, the line of demarcation 
between the two classes would be effaced. But the distinction 
between free and slave was eternal. Prisoners of war, the very 
poor who wanted support in a famine and sold themselves, 
criminals who could not pay their fines, or whose crimes could 
not be compounded for, were the first materials of this class ; 
their children inherited their position; and in the last and worst 
times of the declining Saxon monarchy, freemen were kidnapped 
and slaves bred in the modern Virginian fashion, to supply the 
market. But this last horror was unknown to the primitive 
people who worshipped Odin. 

Yet Odinism, in the fifth and sixth centurics, was probably 
very different from what it became at a later date, when the 
Norse sea-rovers, in the vigour of national life, reconstructed 
the poem of their old mythology upon Roman and Christian 
models. The great central ideas of the northern religion, the 
belief in a heroic struggle between the gods and the powers of 
nature, the prevision that good was to be overcome, and the faith 


1 The Welsh term maenol, a manor, from maen, a stone, seems to imply 
that the termini were introduced into Britain. 

2 Ine’s Laws, 23, 32, 74, distinguish the rent-paying Briton, ‘‘ Wealh gafol- 
gelda,” from the ‘Theow-wealh,” and from the Wylisc freeholder. The 
Northumbrian codes assess the Briton’s were according to the amount of land 
on which he can pay rent to the king.—W.G., 7; A. 8. Laws, vol. i, p. 137. 
Towards the end of the 9th century, the compact of Alfred and Guthrum dis- 
tinguishes “the rent-paying ceorl” from the Englishman and the Dane as an 
inferior.—A. 8. Laws, vol. ii., p: 155; 

3 Malmesbury, lib. iii., p. 418. 
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that it was grander in defeat than evil could be in victory—these 
conceptions we may be sure underlie, however dimly, the 
earliest Saxon creed. Our fathers made the gods in their own 
image, with all the vices of savages, but with all the virtues 
of men; and judging the future from their own hard experi- 
ences of uneasy life,! they looked forward to the crash of the 
world without hope and without fear. But the better part of 
a faith, the germ of what is vital and true in it, does not often 
find an adequate embodiment in its rites. A superstitious re- 
verence for chance as the expression of invisible laws, made the 
pricst a diviner, and threw a meaning over the common accidents 
of life; the falling of a stick, the neighing of a horse, the first 
words spoken by a stranger, were auguries.? In strange con- 
trast with the morality of the people, is the foul taint of impure 
symbols in their worship, the relics, no doubt, of early fetichism ; 
but not the less debasing, because disguised under an after- 
growth of legend. Nor did the Teutonic tribes shrink from 
human sacrifices; captives taken in war, even a whole people, 
were sometimes immolated in gratitude to the gods; other victims 
preluded a great expedition; and at stated festivals, in a cycle 
probably of nine years, a mystical number of men and household 
animals was offered up to appeasc the jealousy of the unseen 
powers.’ It is scarcely probable that the abstract notion of an 
All-Fathcer had yet been elaborated; the genealogies of the 
northern gods are a wild tangle of events and names to the last. 
But Woden, or Intelligence ; Thor, the Thunderer ; Seaxnot, the 
God of War; the Sun God, Baldag (the Norse Baldr); Seator, 
who is strangely like Saturnus: and Freia, at once Cybele and 
Aphrodite Demosia, are among the more prominent names in the 
Pantheon. As for the lesser principalitics and powers of the Saxon 
faith, they were infinite : weird sisters presiding over life, giants 
living in the forests, and dwarfs haunting the mines, household 
gods, and heroes over-topping common men, yet only half divine. 





1 The speech of the Thane in Edwin’s council tells very much against any 
belief in a future life, at least for all men.—Bede, H.E., lib. ii., e. 13. 

* Grimm, D. M.,p. 1064. Greg. Tur., Hist. Franc., lib. ii., cap. 37. 

3 Grimm, D.M., p. 478. 
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Columns with sculptured figure-heads were probably the earliest 
statues ;! and mounds surrounded with concentric ditches, and 
secluded in groves, the first temples. But the people took 
easily what they found to their hand, and worshipped the 
gods of Rome under new names, or profaned Christian churches 
with unholy rites. Yet if they were comprehensive, they were 
not tolerant; any desecration of a sacred place brought down 
a barbarous punishment on the offender; and if he escaped from 
men, an ineffable curse from the gods was believed to follow 
his steps.» Their priesthood docs not seem to have been a 
powerful or a numerous class; probably ecclesiastical and 
secular life were closely intertwined. Tho strength of the 
religion, apart from the fact that it was a product of the 
national mind, lay rather in its universality than in its organ- 
ization. Every mount, and grove, and stream, had its appro- 
priate deity ; every solemn act of life its ritual; every meal was 
sacrificial ; and a series of feasts throughout the year marked 
the seasons, commemorated the dead, or did honour to the 
gods. Christmas, Easter, May-day, and the Eve of St. John, 
preserved for many centuries the tradition of pagan observances 
under Christian names.* 


1 Thorpe’s Northern Mythology, vol. i., p. 284. 

2 Grimm, D. M., p. 72, quotes from the life of 8S. Bertulf; “fanum quoddam 
arboribus consitum.’’ Compare Bede, H.E., lib. ii. c. 13, ‘‘fana idolorum cum 
septis quibus erant circumdata.” 

3 Alcuin’s Vita 8. Willibrordi, c. 10. Frithiof-Saga, canto 14. ; 

4 In Thuringia, on the 3rd day of Whitsuntide, a young peasant is enve- 
loped in green boughs in the forest, and amid rejoicings conducted into the village. 
—Thorpe’s Mythology, vol. i., p. 284. Eostur-monath * # quondam a Dea 
illorum que Eostre vocabatur et cui in illo festa celebrabant nomen habuit.— 
Bede, De Temporum Ratione, cap. xy. 
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THE KINGDOM OF KENT.—GREGORY THE GREAT.—AUGUSTINE’S MIS8ION.— 
DIFFICULTY OF CHANGING OLD HARBITS.—GREGORY'S TOLERANCE.—FRUIT- 
LESS ATTEMPT AT UNION WITH THE BRITISH CHURCH.—~RE- ACTIONS.— 
NORTHUMBRIA.—PAULINUS, EDWIN, AND COIFI.—-THE GAELIC PARTY OVER- 
COME,—CONSTITUTION OF ENGLISH DIOCESES.—CONNECTION WITH ROME. 
—ARISTOCKATIC CHARACTER OF ENGLISH RELIGIOUS MOVEMENTS. 


Towarps the end of the sixth century the Anglo-Saxon power 
was firmly established in Britain, and a number of petty king- 
doms were struggling for ascendancy. Kent having been the 
first conquered, enjoyed the prestige of old dominion, and the 
advantage of a firmly-scttled government. Besides this, its posi- 
tion near the continent made it of great importance to the 
island generally; the old connection of Britain with Gaul had 
been steadily maintained through the two stormy centuries in 
which kindred Teutonic tribes had conquered kindred Keltic 
races in either province of the old empire; the Frank could 
converse with the Angle without an interpreter;! Frank 
money, which was useless beyond the Alps, circulated in 
Hampshire and Kent;*® a trade of some sort existed between 
the two coasts ;3 and Mthelbert, king of Kent, had married 
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1 But not apparently with the Saxon. Coinwalh of Wessex sent away the 
Frank bishop 4gilberht because he could not understand him.—Bede, H. E., lib. 
iii., cap. 7. Thierry has pointed out that the Frank tongue tended to exchange 
the broad Italian sound of the vowels for the narrow English sound; the @ of 
father for that of fate, and o for #, as in deo written deu.—Lettres sur |’ Histoire 
de France, p. 145. This peculiarity is very noticeable in Kent, where languid, and 
angle, are pronounced lenguid, engle. Bede, H.E., lib.,i., c. 26. 

2 Greg. Epist., lib. vi., p. 7, solidi Galliarum qui in terrf nostra expendi non 
possunt ; Smith’s Richborough, p. 214; Murray’s Handbook of Hampshire, 
p- 142. 

8 This is probable both from the Merovingian coins found in England, and 
from the fact that we never hear that the missionaries had any difficulty in 
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Bertha, a princess of the Franks. Atthelbert’s importance 
has been a little exaggerated in history. It is doubtful if 
he ever enjoyed the purely Northumbrian title of ‘ Bret- 
walda,” or British King ;! or even possessed an honorary 
supremacy over his Saxon neighbours in the south. But after 
a bloody defeat at Wimbledon, 568 a.p., in which the fortunes 
of Wessex prevailed, Atthclbert, probably taking advantage 
of a civil war in the west, retrieved the independence of Kent, 
and took a high position among the sovereigns of his time. 
What his exact relation to his own subjects was, cannot cer- 
tainly be determined. But by this time it is probable that 
Briton and Jute were beginning to fuse in Kent, as we find 
old Roman coins imitated in the Saxon mint ;? while local tra- 
dition assigns Aithelbert a palace within the walls of Canter- 
bury, and afterwards in the fortified lines of Reculver.? The 
independence of the great cities would naturally be less jcal- 
ously guarded as the king of the country adopted the common 
Roman culture, and gradually ceased to be regarded as a 
foreigner. 

Meanwhile a great man was re-organising the European 
church in Rome. Gregory had been born of a rich patrician 
family, and to the traditions of gentle culture which his birth 
might give him, he added the best practical education of the 
day, the study and administration of Roman law. But reli- 
gion overpowered ambition, and Gregory, in the prime of man- 
hood, having served the office of praetor, exchanged the world 
for the cloister. Fortunately his own restless energy, his 
superiors’ sense of his great practical abilities, and the rever- 
ence of the people for his character, forced office and greatness 
upon him. He in vain attempted to escape as a missionary to 
Britam; the pope consented; but the people pursued and 
brought back the fugitive. In 590 a.p. he wasmade pope. Like 
all great organizers, Gregory united strong contrasts in his 
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1 Hallam on the Dignity of Bretwalda.—Archwologia, vol. 34. 
* Palgrave’s English Common wealth, p. cclxvii.; Smith’s Richborough, p. 214. 
Stanley’s Canterbury, pp. 21-27. 
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character : a love of law and discipline, which sometimes made 
him intolerant, as when he taxed the Sardinian peasants into 
Christianity ;! a broad common sense, which made him temper 
his zeal where it met with obstacles; and large human sym- 
pathies, which have been commemorated in the beautiful 
legend that the soul of Trajan was granted to his prayers.® 
Such a man could not rest while a province like England, that 
had once been Christian, was lost to the church; while the 
fair-haired Angles, whom the Jewish slave-merchant exposed 
for sale in the Roman market, were pagan. Remembering 
his own first projects, hc sent Augustine, the prior of his 
old convent on the Coelian Hill, with forty monks to Britain. 
But the missionaries halted on their way, disheartened by the 
reports they heard of a rude people, who spoke a strange lan- 
guage; they even sent back Augustine to beg for leave to 
return. “It were better,” Gregory sternly wrote back to 
them, “that ye had not begun the good work, than that having 
begun it, ye should fail from it even in thought.” The mission 
went on its way. Ixpericnce had shown that a certain out- 
ward show was required to impress barbarians: they advanced 
in procession to mect the Saxon king when he visited Thanet, 
chanting litamies, and bearing before them a picture of Chnist 
and a silver cross. Aithclbert had assembled his court in the 
open air, that the foreign priests might not throw a spell over 
them. He was probably disposed in their favour by his Chris- 
tian queen, but he gave them no further promise than permis- 
sion to remain: “their words, indeed, were specious; but he 
could not promise lightly to desert the faith of his ancestors. 
Yet, as they had come from a far country to tell him what was 
true and best, let them stay as his guests, and make converts 
as they could.”’S 
The ascendancy of civilized Italians over men just able to 
appreciate civilization, of men devoted to their faith over men 


1 Greg. Epist., lib. iv., 26; compare lib. viii, 1. 
* Dante, Purgatorio, canto x. 
3 Bede, H. E., lib. i, c. 28-265, 
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who had out-grown old traditions, was soon felt. 2thelbert 
himself was one of the first converts; the court followed, and 
in a few years Kent might be called Christian. It is remark- 
able that we hear of no opposition from a pagan priest- 
hood;! the only occasion when a priest appears, is some 
years later in Northumbria, where he heads the movement 
against his own gods. The caste was not numerous enough 
to foster an intolerant conservative fecling, it was enlightened 
enough to appreciate the new doctrine, and it was perhaps 
attracted by the superior splendour and power which the 
Christian hierarchy enjoyed. Augustine’s chief difficulties 
with his converts arose from the fact that their paganism 
had entered into thcir daily lives, and connected itself with 
family ties. What should be done with the heathen 
temples; whether the feasts were to be at once discontinued ; 
how sacrilege was to be punished; whether cousins might 
intermarry, or @ son marry his stepmother, are among the 
questions which the timid, somewhat narrow-minded monk, 
submitted to his superior. Gregory’s answers on these points 
would alone suffice to establish his character for large-minded 
sagacity. He consented, with some reluctance, to Ict the 
heathen temples and festivals be baptized into the church. 
Many facts proved that the spirit of paganism was not easily 
exorcised from its old institutions. As for sacrilege, let the 
man who stole from want be let off with a light correction 
for his soul’s sake ; above all, never let the church make any 
profit by the fines it imposes. First and second cousins had 
better not marry, because experience had shown that such 
unions were unfruitful. But marriage with a stepmother was 
forbidden in Holy Writ, and must be put down summarily. 
Generally, let Augustine adopt the good customs of any 
church, without regard for authority.* 


1 Unless the “doctores,” who persuaded Redvald to unite the worships of 
Christ and Odin, were priests.— Bede, H. E., lib. ii., c. 18. 

* Bede, H. E., lib. i.,c. 27. For other proofs of Gregory’s sound sense 
and knowledge of physiology, see the answer to question 8. 
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Unfortunately, Augustine was not a man to pass lightly over 
small differences. The Welsh church had hitherto abstained 
from any attempt to convert the Saxons; rejoicing sullenly 
that the men who had conquered England would be tor- 
mented in hell. Probably a Welsh missionary during 
the early years of the conquest would have had no better 
chance of converting a Saxon tribe than a Greek among 
Turks, or a Brahmin in an English regiment. Now, how- 
ever, as Christianity was established in Kent, and tolerated 
in the south through A‘thelbert’s influence, Welsh mission- 
aries might labour usefully, at least among the British popu- 
lation, and a union between the two Christian churches 
was desirable. Augustine had made up his mind to great 
concessions, but he felt that three points were too import- 
ant to be sacrificed: the Britons must celebrate Easter at 
the Roman time, baptize according to the Roman ritual, and 
send missionaries to the Saxons.! At the first congress held 
to debate terms, the British delegates were convinced by a 
miracle, but remained unsubdued, and pleaded want of suffi- 
cient authority to conclude a treaty. At the second meeting 
the new envoys, with characteristic superstition, referred the 
question to the decision of an omen: if Augustine should rise 
to meet them, they would yield to his arguments; Augustine 
yemained seated; they concluded that he had not the Spirit of 
God, and refused comphance with his demands. The bitter- 
ness of this rupture was seen a few years later, when the Saxon 
church exulted over a massacre of Welsh monks as God’s 
just judgement upon His enemies.? To ourselves, with 
every allowance for the importance of unity at a time when 
the church was struggling for existence, the prominence attached 


1 Bede, H. E., libii, c. 2. The question of the tonsure does not seem to 
have been mooted at this interview. It is worth while to observe that the 
British church probably did not differ as widely as the Eastern from the Latin 
practice; that is to say, they did not make Easter fall on a week-day, but on 
a different Sunday.—Life of St. Augustine, pp. 214-5, in Lives of the English 
Saints. 

* Bede, H. E., lib. ii., c. 2. Augustine had prophesied this fate to them. 
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to such a question as the time of Easter would be ludicrous but 
for its bloody associations. It is difficult to understand how a 
clever man like Bede, who did justice to the merit of his 
opponents, could talk of the Easter controversy as a question 
“which moved the hearts of many who feared lest in spite of 
their Christian profession they should yet run or had run in 
vain.”! The explanation, I believe, is, that im the imperfect 
developement of the critical faculties in a semi-barbarous people, 
there was absolutely no distinction between the doctrine and 
the ritual of a religion. All was sacred that regarded God, 
and it seemed to be equally sacrilege whether a corns sine 
’ or a foundation-stone of the church were removed. 

Before Augustine’s death in 605 a.p., Kent and Tae, 
where a nephew of /Ethelbert was king, were nominally Chris- 
tian. But the convictions of the people were not deeply seated ; 
re-action followed re-action; and the battle-field of faith was 
lost and won several times ina century. /‘thelbert’s successor 
relapsed into paganism, 616 a.p., because the church refused 
to let him marry his stepmother; while at the samo time the 
/Ethelings of Essex expelled the missionaries for refusing to 
give them the white communion-bread when they were not 
communicants. The bishops were flying in dismay when 
Eadbald of Kent was retrieved to the church by the primate 
Laurence, who showed himsclf in the palace bleeding from the 
scourge with which St. Peter had punished his intended fight. 
Yet cven-in the next reign, under Earkenbriht, 640-664 a.p., 
the destruction of idols had to be twice ordered. Essex was 
still more slowly converted, and in 658 a.p., a plague, which 
scemed to announce the anger of the deserted ue sent the 
people back to heathenism. 

The connection of race which aban: Kent to the Fast 
Anglians and Northumbrians, explains the eastern and northern 
track which Christianity took in England. Redvald, king of 
East Anglia (586-624 a.p.), became: acquainted with Chris- 





1 Bede, H. E., lib, iii., ¢. 26. 
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fianity in Kent, but was persuaded by his wife and wise men 
to retain his old altars, and only worship Christ as a new god.! 
The fact is important, as the first authentic mention of a pro- 
cess of developement which purified and rationalized Odinism 
during several centuries. It had an accidental importance 
of another kind. Among the residents at Redvald’s court 
was a fugitive prince from Northumbria, Edwin, whom /Ethcl- 
frith, a military usurper, had driven from his dominions, and 
now demanded from his protector. For some hours the fate 
of the fugitive was doubtful. But Redvald finally determined 
to obey the claims of honour, and marched with a few troops 
to defend his dominions against /Ethelfrith. A great battle | 
near Retford on Idle destroyed the Northumbrian army, and 
restored Edwin to his principality. He became the greatest 
king of his times; not only the Angles north of the Humber, 
but all the Britons of the north obeyed him; and the neigh- 
bouring princes of Mercia and Wales were his tributaries.* 
Having lost his first wife, he sent proposals to the court of Kent, 
for Aithelburga, the sister of Eadbald, who was then on the 
throne. There was some difficulty about her marriage with a 
pagan, but Edwin promised her and her retinue full liberty 
of belief and practice, and held out hopes that he might 
himself be convinced. Nevertheless, her chaplain, Paulinus, 
found at first that he made no proselytes in the court, and 
could scarcely prevent the qucen’s retinue from relapsing 
into the hcathenism they again saw around them. He 
seems to have devoted himself to the king. A wonderful 
escape from assassination, a signal victory over the west Saxons, 
even the birth of a prince, were claimed as the result of prayers 
to the Christian God. Pressed by a woman and a priest, 
Edwin wavered, promised to turn Christian, but shrunk from 


Bede, H. E., lib. ii., c. 15. 

? Edwin subdued all Britain ; the Kentish men alone excepted.—A. 8. Chron., 
A., 617. This can hardly mean more than a nominal supremacy ; his ally, the East 
Anglian king, was probably never attacked ; and his war in Wessex, 626 a.p., is 
more like a successful raid than a conquest. 
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the risk of a precipitate move. Suddenly Paulinus stood before 
him, laid his hand on his head, and reminded him of a dream 
on that anxious night in Redvald’s court, when Edwin had sat 
down to sleep on a stone, expecting to be betrayed, and yet 
secing no hope in flight. An unknown man had then appeared, 
and had promised safety and future sovereignty, only stipu- 
lating in return that Edwin should obey his commands when- 
ever he should appear to enforce the claim by the sign of laying 
his right hand on the king’s head. The bold assertion of 
Paulinus, that this covenant had been made with his Divine 
Master or himself, convinced the Northumbrian king; he ac- 
knowledged the promise that he had given, and pledged him- 
self to carry it out. How Paulinus had obtained his know- 
ledge was a mystery to Bede, who conjectures a miracle. It is 
more likely that the story came from the qucen, or from 
some old friend to whom Edwin had once confided it.) What 
we know of Paulinus would not lead us to suppose him over- 
scrupulous in his assertions about Divine Providence, or inca- 
pable of a stage-trick, if 1t served the purposes of religion. 

But however obtained, the conversion of Edwin was as 
important for England as Constantinc’s had been for the 
Roman world. The Saxon king assembled his Witan at 
Godmundham in the East Riding, and asked their advice on 
the expedicncy of a change of faith. Coifi, the high priest, 
instantly spoke against the value of the old creed: no man, he 
said, had worshipped the gods more diligently than he, yet 
many had received greater rewards; he was ready to join at 
once any faith that promised him advantage. There can be 
little doubt that Coufi’s hopes of worldly promotion were 
answered; men of his temper are pretty certain to find or 
make the opportunitics of success. Very different in spirit was 





1 A friend had been with Edwin on the occasion in question at the court of 
Redvald.—Bede, H. E., lib. ii., c. 12. 
2 Yet Symmachus, who was no time-server, uses very similar language: Ac- 
_ cedit utilitas que maxime homini Deos asserit. Nam cum ratio omnis in operto 
sit, unde rectius quam de memoria atque documentis rerum secundarum cognitio 
venit numinum.—Woodham’s Tertull., Apolog., p. lviii. 
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the speech of one of the ealdormen. “The present life of man 
upon earth seems to me, O king, in comparison of the time 
which we know not of, as when, while you are sitting at supper 
with your caldormen and thanes at Yule-tide, with the fire 
lighted in the midst, and the hearth warm, but with all the 
storms of winter, rain or sleet, raging outside, a swallow 
comes into the house and quickly flies through it, entering in 
at one door, and presently going out at another. Just while 
he is within he is untouched by the storm, but after a short 
moment of fair weather he goes forth from storm to storm, and 
passes out of sight. So we sec a little of this life of man, but 
know not at all what is to follow, or what may have gone 
before. Wherefore, if this new teaching hath brought us any 
more certain tidings, it deserves to be followed.” The speech 
expresses beautifully that natural and vague yearning after 
some knowledge of the invisible world, which we may well 
belicve would be felt by a thoughtful people. The other coun- 
cillors assented; Paulinus, at Coifi’s suggestion, preached to 
them ; and Coiti, at the end of the sermon, proposed to dese- 
crate the neighbouring temple. Armed, and mounted upon a 
horse, in violation of his priestly character,’ he rode to the 
shrine and hurled his lance against it. No miracle avenged 
the insulted gods, and the people, who had flocked to see their 
mad priest, accepted the omen of success, and burned the temple 
and its sacred hedges. Soon afterwards Edwin and his court 
were baptized. (April 12, 627 4.p.) Paulinus became primate 
of a new dioceso, and the people flocked in hundreds to be 
made Christians. 

From this day the success of Christianity was only a question 
of time. Redvald’s son, the king of East Anglia, was persuaded 
by Edwin to adopt as an exclusive faith the Christianity his 


The Northumbrian priests might only mount mares, and were forbidden 
to carry arms. This would seem to confirm the conjecture that Coifi was a 
Briton, for the Druids were forbidden to carry arms.—Villemaraué, Bardes 


Bretons, p. xxvi. In the 12th century it was considered disgraceful for a 
knight to ride a mare. 
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father had patronized as an eclectic. The Saxon kingdoms of 
ais Wessex, and Mercia were less quickly converted than 

the Anghan; Sussex was perhaps the most purely national ; 
the inland position of Mereia excluded it from continental 
influences, and both Mercia and Wessex were engaged in con- 
stant wars with the Christian Britons and Angles. Yet, as 
early as 658 a.p., the midland counties gave employment to one 
bishop; and in 688 a.p., Ceadvalla, of Wessex, who had been 
pagan when he became king, only four years before, renouncod 
his crown and retired to die within the holy walls of Rome.! 
Sussex was converted by Wilfnd, 681 a.p, who was aided by 
the influences of a famine, and who civilized while he instructed 
the barbarous people.? It is noticeable that Gaclic mission- 
aries, such as Aidan, Colman, and Cedd (Chad), took signal part 
in the conversion of the north. But their appearance rovived 
the disputes about Easter, to which the grave question of a cir- 
cular or semi-circular tonsure was now added. Atagreat synod 
at Whitby, in Yorkshire, king Oswiu presided over a confer- 
ence, in which delegates from cithcr side were heard. The 
Gael claimed the precedent of St. John; the Roman party 
declared that St. Peter had instituted the full tonsure. The 
king asked if the disputants were agreed as to the side which 
St. Peter espoused ; and learning that this was beyond dis- 
pute, declared that he would nover offend the sait who sate 
at the doors of heaven. This decision ended the controversy, 
and the Gaelic faction acquiesced or gradually died out or 
withdrew to their native land. 

Gregory, when he sent out his missionaries, had divided 
beforehand the country he meant to convert. He fixed upon 


1 Ceadvalla was not the first Christian king of Wessex, for Cynegils is said 
to have been baptized in 6365 a.p. But there must have been a relapse, pro- 
bably through the influence of Penda. Ceadvalla made a pagan vow to exter- 
minate the people of the Isle of Wight, but seems to have been converted 
before he conquered them.— Bede, H.E., lib. iv., c. 16. 

2 Two centuries of undiluted Saxondom had made them so barbarous that 
they could not fish; and a three years’ drought drove them to commit suicide in 
companies of ten or twenty.—Bede, H.E., lib, iv., c. 13. 
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York and London, known to him probably as the Roman capi- 
tals, as the seats of two archbishops, each of whom was to have 
under him twelve suffragans. The division was clearly imper- 
fect; the Pope had thought of England as an island no 
larger than Sicily ;! and did not know that York was only the 
metropolis of a third of the country. Other circumstances 
interfered with the execution of the scheme: the English 
kings took a pride in attaching bishops as chaplains to their 
court; and thus dioceses grew up irregularly with only the 
general feature of large boundaries. Down to the time of the 
Danish wars, there were only seventeen in all: and out of 
these, only four in the northern archiepiscopate.? Again, 
Canterbury, as the residence of the first Christian king, sup- 
planted London ; and sharing the fortunes of the Saxon monar- 
chies, usurped the whole of the country south of the Humber. 
But if in little matters of detail Gregory’s plan was not 
carried out, there can yet be no doubt that the Anglo-Saxon 
church looked up to Rome as its original, and as its ulti- 
mate court of appeal. In troublesome times communica- 
tion might be suspended ; the whole connection was perhaps 
regarded as settled by custom, which no one cared to dispute, 
rather than as matter of abstract right. In fact, it would be casier 
to prove the devotion of the Saxons to Rome than their depend- 
ence upon it, though the latter no doubt was real. There is one 
instance on record, where the primate adhered to the fortunes 
of a fallen pope, and did not attempt to conciliate his more 
fortunate rival.s But the pilgrimages of Anglo-Saxon kings, 
and a nameless number of the people, to Rome; the dues 
self-imposed to support a hospice there; the fierce zeal of 
Boniface for the papal claims, are all proofs of a filial sentiment 
to the august mother of their faith. 

One point remains to be noticed. It is remarkable that in 
every instance the Anglo-Saxon king and court were converted 


1 Stanley’s Canterbury, pp. 29, 30. 
2 Kemble’s Saxons in England, vol. ii., p. 362. 
3 The instance of Stigand, the last Saxon archbishop of Canterbury. 
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before the people. This had not been the case in the south, 
where the movement had spread upwards from the lower ranks. 
The explanation is to be found in the thoroughly aristocratic 
character of society in the Germanic tnbes: the same fact 
holds good of every country that became Protestant in the 
sixteenth century. It followed naturally, that while the 
Chnistian priesthood in Gaul had been the stronghold of the 
oppressed Romanic nationality, its highest offices in England 
were from the first coveted and obtained by the Anglo-Saxon 
nobility. A close connection of church and state was one 
consequence of this: nowhere clse was the priest so good a 
citizen as in England. But ncither was the tendency to turn 
church endowments into private property so early manifested 
in any other country. 


1 Simeon Dunelm, M. B., p. 658. 
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STRUGGLE OF ANGLES AND SAXONS FOR SUPREMACY.-—-KENT, NORTHUMBRIA, 
AND MERCIA.—-GROWTH OF THE WEST-SAXON NATIONALITY.—OFFA'S CHA~ 
RACTER AND CRIMES.——-HIS POLICY PROVINCIAL RATHER THAN NATIONAL. 
—CHARLEMAGNE’S RELATIONS WITH ENGLAND.—FORTUNES OF OFFA'S 
FAMILY. 


By the beginning of the seventh century, the Angles and Saxons 
had no longer anything to dread from the Britons of the north 
and the west. That nationality was still strong enough to be 
useful in alliances, or formidable in rebellions ; but its hopes of 
restoration to powcr were only sustained by prophecies which 
the events of the last century and a half had refuted. The 
conqucrors, therefore, were no longer bound together by the 
necessity of concerted action in the ficld. Their method of 
conquest had been by a series of small expeditions, in which 
the chief, if victorious, carved out a local sovereignty for him- 
sclf; and if hard pressed, was sustained by his countrymen 
in the rear. England had thus been broken up into a num- 
ber of little kingdoms, cach of which recognized the chief 
potentate of the district as lord-paramount. It was natural 
that the suzcrain should try to assert unconditional sove- 
reignty over his vassals; either taking advantage of their 
misgovernment to depose them, or dispossessing them of their 
lands by the law of the sword. As the people's concep- 
tion of kingly government widened with the necessities of the 
times and advancing civilization, the land could not bear the 
burden of two petty sovereigns in a single province such as 
Kent.! Hence the history of the Anglo-Saxons during the 
seventh and cighth centuries represents little more than the 





1 Kemble’s Saxons in England, vol, ii., p. 361. 
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absorption of counties into provinces, and of provinces into 
kingdoms. But another subtler and deeper principle than the 
mere ambition of princes divided England against itself. Two 
great races of Teutonic origin had conquered the island from 
the cities and the tribes. The Angles entered chiefly on the 
north and east; the Saxons struggled inwards from the south. 
It shows the permanence of the old system, that when chaos 
gaye way to order, and the dukcdoms were swallowed up 
in kingdoms, the Roman divisions were pretty accurately pre- 
served m the limits of the three great sovereignties which suc- 
cessively rose and fell in England. The Anglian province of 
Northumbria and the Saxon of Wessex, after it had absorbed 
Kent, are the Maxima and Britannia Prima of the Romans. 
The midland and eastern counties, making up the Roman pro- 
vince of Flavia Ceesariensis, were united under Offa in the 
Mercian kingdom. This union had been carried out by force 
and fraud against the will of the people, and was not destined 
to endure. The Jutes of Kent were too few and isolated 
to resist their Saxon neighbours. But the Angles of the 
north and east lay more compactly. They spoke a different 
dialect from the Saxons ; their literature, to be currently under- 
stood, required translation into the Saxon idiom ;} the greater 
distinction of ranks in Northumbria points to different con- 
ditions of society ;* and the early Christianity and high hterary 
eminence of the northern province may induce us to regard 


1 So I infer from the many differences noticed in Mr. Garnett’s paper.—Phil- 
olog. Trans., vol. ii., p. 27. See alao Rask’s A.§. Grammar, s. 469; and Innes’s 
Scotland in the Middle Ages, p. 251. 

2 The were of the West Saxon king to the thane was as six to one; of the 
thane to the ceorl as four to one. The were of the Northumbrian king to the 
thane was as seven and a half to one; of the thane to the ceorl, roughly as 
fifteen to one.—Ine’s Laws, 19. 51: Of Wér-gilds; A. S. Laws, vol. i., pp. 
115, 135, 186, 191. But this question of weres is very difficult. I have. fol- 
lowed Mr. Allen in assuming that the were paid for Mul’s murder by the men 
of Kent was 30,000 sceattas, and not shillings or pounds. But I do not feel sure 
that in Wessex as in Mercia the thane did not stand to the ceorl as six to one; 
‘the tariff for neglect of the fyrd may have been something exceptional.—Allen’s 
Royal Prerogative, pp. 177, 178. 
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the Angles as at first the more civilized people of the two. 
‘The war between Angles and Saxons for the sovereignty of 
Yngland, is therefore as clearly marked and as important as the 
carlier war of the two united races against the Britons. It was 
less bloody and bitter ; it was not envenomed by the contempt of 
a. strong for a weak race ; in its beginnings, it was scarcely more 
than the trial of strength which would certainly have taken 
jaace had all the invading people been of one stem. But it 
lasted till the coming of the Danes ; it explains why the Dancs 
wero able to plant themsclves with a hearty acceptance from 
the people in the Anglian districts ; it is the secret of the weak- 
ness of England under every sovereign, till the strong Norman 
yoke and the superimposed Norman nobility crushed Angle and 
Dane and Saxon into Enghshmen. 

The crests of a few leaders emerge here and there from 
the conflict of nationalities; its imcidents are only “ the 
battles of kites and crows,”’ which Milton disdained to record. 
While the Saxons were still struggling in the west with the 
whole power of the British name, the Angles had occupied 
parts of the country in which the people, once subdued, had 
ao neighbours on whom they could call for support. A king 
ef Kent is therefore the first supereminent king in Eng- 
land, and he is succeeded by the kings of Northumbria. The 
adoption of Roman ensigns by Edwin,' shows that he was well 
disposed to establish himself as imperator if fortune should 
favour him. The attempt by a gesith of Cuichelm, king of 
‘Wessex, to murder the Northumbrian monarch, failed, as it 
deserved, and the forces of Wessex were crushed, with the loss 
of five of their princes, 626 a.p. But before long the new 
power of Mercia was consolidated under a fierce warrior, Penda. 
The Saxons of Mercia and Wessex united with the Welsh un- 
dcr Cadwallan, and defeated and slew Edwin in a great battle 
at Heathfield, 683 a.p. For two-and-twenty years, Penda con- 
tmmed to make war against the Anglian name, as though he, 
hike Cadwallan, designed to root it out. It is probable that 





Bede, H.E., lib. ii., c. 9. 
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hatred to the new faith of the Angles added bitterness to the 
war of race, for Penda was an obstinate pagan, and thero are 
signs that Wessex, which he once overran, and which was cer- 
tainly subject to his influence, relapsed into heathendom after 
two of its kings had been baptized.!_ The alliance of Pendawith 
the Christian Cadwallan proves nothing; the Welsh preferred 
pagans to Christians who kept Easter on the wrong day. But 
it 1s difficult to understand why a faith, so imperfectly accepted 
as Christianity was by the Anglian converts, should have pro- 
voked such bitter hostility. The destruction of idols never seems 
to have affected the Anglo-Saxon mind, so much as the pro- 
hibition of horse-flesh, and the command to bury instead of 
burning their dead.? The ascetic discipline which the church 
recommended, perhaps provoked the contempt of the Saxon 
warriors ; when Penda, in the later years of his life, was forced 
to tolerate Christianity in his own dominions, he took a mali- 
cious pleasure in compelling the converts to live up to the stan- 
dard they professed. But the inconsistency of the Christian and 
heathen ideals of life on the subjeet of peace and war was pro- 
bably the great reason why the northern nations recoiled from 
a faith on which victory scldom smiled. To a superstitious 
mind, it might seem that the kingdom departed from every 
people who embraced Christianity. The Britons were beaten 
by the Saxons, the people of Kent by the pagans of Wessex, 
and the Northumbrians by the pagans of Mercia ; just as in 
after times the Suxons lay at the mercy of the heathen Danes. 
These facts, which were paralleled on the continent, were 
assuredly not accidental. Barbarians who concentrate their 
whole energies on war have an obvious advantage over a people 


1 Ceadvalla was a heathen shortly before his conquest of the Isle of Wight. 
-——Bede, H.E., lib. iv., c. 16. 

2 Bodies are sometimes found which have been charred, and not burnt, as if 
to evade the prohibitions of the church.—See an article by Mr. Kemble, 
Archeological Journal, vol. xii. Olaf Tryggvason calls the Swedes “ horse- 
eaters,’ contemptuously.—Dasent’s Norsemen in Iceland ; Oxford Essays, 1858. 
When Iceland was converted, the new converts were allowed, and had probably 
stipulated for, the rights to eat horse-flesh and expose their children.—Kristni- 
Saga, cap. xi. 
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who are settling down into citizenship. Besides this, there had 
been a real want of manliness in the subject-nations of Rome 
who first embraced Christianity; the church had taken the 
taint ; and while it triumphed in the long roll of kings and 
princes who exchanged the crown for the tonsure,! a want of 
statesmen and soldiers weakened the commonwealth. But 
within the ruins of the old order lay the germ of better things ; 
new races of conquerors brought with them the never-dying 
instinct of war; and found a system of law and philosophy, 
a belief in peace as grander than murder or rapme, in fact, 
the whole substructure of civilization maintained or restored 
by the Christian church. 

In 655 .p., a successful battle near Leeds, by Oswiu of Nor- 
thumbria, ended in the rout of Penda’s army, and the death 
of the old pagan himself. The Mercian power was broken for 
a time, but Oswiu did not push his advantages. He con- 
cluded peace with Pcada, Penda’s son, and the introduction of 
Christianity into Mercia was in all likelihood the condition of 
the treaty. Wulfhere, Peada’s brother, is called Oswiu’s brother 
in baptism ; and a great monastery was founded at Medesham- 
stede by Oswiu and Peada together. Yet Northumbria never 
really retrieved its lost supremacy. Perhaps the long war had 
disorganized it, and retarded the growth of law. But tho fierce © 
nature of the people, who would burn an unpopular ruler alive, 
was the chief cause of weakness; the country was torn by civil 
war ; and out of fourteen kings who reigned during the eighth 
eentury, seven were slain, and six banished, by their subjects. 
The Saxon districts had time to consolidate their power. After 
a fierce war, in which Mul, an /Etheling of Wessex, was burnt 
alive by the men of Kent, the royal line of Wessex succeeded 
(686-697 a.p.) in reducing the Isleof Wight, and im forcing Kent 
to recognize their supremacy and: pay the were-gild for Mul. 





1 Ceadvalla and Ine of Wessex; Offa of Essex; and Ethelred of Mercia, are 
instances of reigning princes who became monks. Within two hundred years, 
thirty Anglo-Saxon kings and queens embraced a conventual life.—Munford’s 
Domesday of Norfolk, p. 96. 
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Ine, who achieved this last success, was a legislator as well as 
a general ; and his laws show a desire to do even justice between 
his British and Saxon subjects, whose relations were still diffi- 
cult. He is even said to have sent an embassy, desiring those 
who had emigrated to Armorica to return.! But Ine, like his 
predecessor Ceadvalla, resigned his royalty, and went as a pil- 
grim to Rome. 

Anglo-Saxon royalty had in its first beginnings been 
nothing more than the presidency of a warlike nobility, and 
the chiefs easily resumed their power if the heir to the throne 
had no better title to rule than his kingly birth. Cadwalla had 
rescued Wessex from an usurping multitude of princes; and 
after Ine’s death, the western sovereignty again fell into abey- 
ance, under a series of titular kings. Nevertheless, the province 
retained a sufficient sense of its national life to preserve itself 
by a desperate struggle from absorption into the Mercian king- 
dom, which flourished during the eighth century upon the dis- 
sensions of its neighbours. -A‘thelbald was the first great 
Mercian king (716-757 a.p.), and although beaten back from 
the south by a revolt which his exactions had provoked, he was 
probably suzerain of England to the last. His death, by the 
_ hand of traitors, opened the way ufter a short interval for the 
accession of the /Xthcling, Offa. Offa’s forty years’ reign 1s 
the first orderly epoch in Anglo-Saxon history, during which 
the country could be said to take rank as a single power with 
the states of the continent. Yet the brief and uncertain notices 
which we possess of the king, although mostly derived from the 
friendly pen of a monk whose monastery claimed Offa as a 
founder, do not give us a very high idea of his character. Un- 
scrupulous rather than daring, crafty rather than statesman- 
like, he trod to power through crimes, which revolted the moral 
sense of a barbarous age, and which established neither a 
system nor a dynasty. His most lasting work, if it be his 
indeed, was a fortified dyke* from the Dee to the Severn, to 


1 Villemarqué, Barzas Breiz, p. viii. 
2 The first authority for this is Asser, M.B., 471. As a Welshman, he might 
know the local traditions, but his testimony is a little late. 
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restrain the forays of the Welsh. Roman precedent might have 
shown that brave men are the only impassable lines; but Offa’s 
dyke, if it failed to secure the frontier, was useful as a march, which 
the Welsh were never to overstep without a sense of violated law. 
Successful wars against Sussex, Wessex, and Kent, confirmed 
Offa’s suzcrainty in the south, and prompted him to a greater 
enterprize. The kingdom of east Anglia appeared by position 
to belong to Mercia; but Offa shrunk from the attempt of recti- 
fying his frontiers by war. Unhappily, 792 a.p., Aithelbert, the 
Anglian king, disregarding his mother’s advice, came to his 
powerful rival’s court as a suitor for his daughter’s hand, hopmg 
probably to disarm hostilities by alliance. The royal suitor had 
received a promise of sccurity; he was welcomed with lavish 
hospitality; and was foully murdered on the very night of 
his arrival. Offa’s queen, Cyncdrida,! is described as the 
Jezebel who suggested or even ordered the villanous act ; but 
the horror and remorse which the king is said to have felt, did 
not for a moment overpower his practical instincts: he annexed 
the kingdom bercaved of its lord to Mercia; and though he 
suffered it to be ruled by a separate prince, he changed the 
dynasty for a foreign stem that had no roots in the soil.* 

But Offa’s most daring attempt was directed against the 
established church order. A axon and Mercian king, he 
felt that his sovereignty was deprived of half the prestige due 
to.it, while the two archicpiscopal secs were at Canterbury and 
York. Moreover, as the midland provinces had been converted 
by missionary colonies, who penetrated them from every side, it 
would seem that the local patronage and endowments had fre- 
quently from a sense of gratitude been attached to the old founda- 


’ Matthew Paris has left biographies of two Offas: the Mercian king and an 
ancestor. They are clearly different versions of the same life. But in the first, 
Offa’s queen is an innocent and wronged heroine ; in the second, she isa French 
princess who has been exposed for her crimes, gains admittance by a falee story 
to the court, and obtains a fatal ascendancy over the king. ) 

* Capgrave’s Life of St. Edmund, quoted by Palgrave, Eng. Commonwealth, 
p- ccxcix., asserts that Edmund was a prince of the royal line of the old Saxons 
and came over from the continent. 
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tions in Kent or Wessex from which the preachers had gone fort. 
Offa took advantage of the presence of two legates from the 
pope, who had been sent to reform the discipline of the Anglo- 
Saxon church, and obtained permission to establish a third 
metropolitan sce at Lichfield. Of his own authority he trans- 
ferred a portion of the lands enjoyed by foreign bencficiaries te 
his new foundation.!. Each of these changes was reversed, 
without any sound reason, by Offa’s sucecssor. They are chiefly 
important, therefore, as showing the king’s design to plas: 
Mercia on an equal footing with its neighbours, as if he de- 
spaired of reducing all under a common yoke. It is precisely thie 
local sentiment which makes his reign unimportant for English 
history. But his relations with the church brought Offa inte 
intercourse with the pope. The Saxon king is said to have 
visited Rome, and to have endowed the Saxon hostelry which 
had been established there for the use of students. Whether 
the legend be true of this time or of anothcr, there is no doubt 
that the tax, afterwards so odious as Peter’s pence, was at first, 
nothing more than a payment for the maintenance of a privi- 
leged college and inn. | 
The times were critical for European socicty. The Saracens 
were pressing In from the south : they had scarcely becn driver 
back from France ; they still occupied or contested Spain, aud. 
threatened Italy. In the north, the war with heathendom had 
assumed the character of a crusade; and the Saxons, driven out 
of Westphalia, had taken refuge in Denmark, and were pre- 
paring to cover the seas, to conquer new kingdoms, and to 
revenge their ancient wrongs on the Christian name. The 
very existence of the Christian and Latinized peoples sccmed 
bound up with the life of Charlemagne: wherever his sword. 
pointed was victory; wherever his throne was established 
were peace and law; but his life lay behind, and the 
grave was opening at his fect. Between such a man and 
Offa there could be no sympathy, but there must also be 
no war; the hero had little in common with the assassin, 





Malmesbury, lib. i., p. 119. 
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but the great king of the cast had a sacred cause, the mter- 
ests of the world, in common with the great king of the west, 
as Charlemagne styles his neighbour with a certain stately 
condescension. Yet the relations between the two sovereigns 
were always difficult; English exiles were sheltered at Charle- 
magno’s court; English merchants, wishing to evade the 
revenue duties as pilgrims, were imprisoned by the Frank 
custom-house officers ;1 and at last Charlemagne, indignant 
at the demand of his daughter’s hand for Offa’s son, broke 
off all communication between the two countries.? Friend- 
ship was restored, in part by the good offices of Alcuin, a 
scholar and divine, who had been attracted from Northumbria 
to live like an ancient Greek sophist in the court of the Frank 
emperor, teaching king and courtiers to think. It is among the 
strangest phenomena of the times, that religion and learning were 
now flowing back on the continent from the west, and that mis- 
sionaries like Gall and Boniface, thinkers like Alcuin and Scotus 
Erigena, were keeping alive the divine flame which had almost 
been crushed out in the ruins of the Latin world. This flux 
and reflux between cast and west is among the causes of 
that wonderful unity, which the civilization of different coun- 
tries exhibits during the very centuries in which they seem 
most isolated. 

Partly perhaps in penitence for the death of A‘thelbert, 
partly as a resting-place for travellers on the high road from 
York to London, the magnificent king, as Offa is called, had 
founded the monastery of St. Albans. It was the last great work 
of his life; he died a.p. 796, only four years after his victim. 
The chapel built over his body, was swept away by the Ouse ; 
and might be seen, men said, long afterwards, deep down in the 
river’s bed.* As the earth did not suffer him to rest, so a 


' Malmesbury, lib. i., p. 129. 

2 Gesta Abbatum Fontanellensium, c. 16.—Pertz. Mon. Germ., vol. i., p. 291. 
Eginhard indirectly confirms the story, saying of Charlemagne, nullam earum, 
(sc. filiarum,) cuiquam aut suorum aut exterorum nuptum dare voluit.—Vita 
Kar., c. 19. 


> Wendover, vol. i., pp. 261, 262. 
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mysterious fate visited his crimes in his family. His only son, 
Ecgferth, died without issue a few months after his father ; the 
blood-stained sceptre passed into another line. Of his daugh- 
ters, one became an early widow, a second died in a cloister, 
and the third, Eadburga, had perhaps the most tragical fate 
any English princess has known. She had married Brihtric, 
the reigning, though not the lawful, king of Wessex. Jealous of 
one of her husband’s favourites, and frenzied with the hereditary 
taint of murder in her veins, Kadburga poisoned a cup for her 
rival, which her lord accidently drained. The west Saxons, in 
their grim horror of the crime, divested by a prospective law 
all queens to come of the honours of royalty. But Eadburga 
escaped from their justice to the continent. Appointed by 
Charlemagne abbess of a convent, she became a scandal by 
her life, and was expelled ; the second disgrace was irrctricv- 
able, and she died a beggar in the streets of Pavia.! 


! Asser, M.B., pp. 471-472. 
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EGRERT’S SUZERAINTY.——ETHELWULF.—FIRST APPEARANCE OF THE DANES.— 
CONFLICT OF PAGANISM AND CHHISTIANITY.—INFLUENCE OF CHRISTIAN 
IDEAS UPON ODINISM.—LEADING FEATURES OF NORSE CHAKACTER.——EUROPE 
SAVED FROM IMPERIALISM AND ROTTENNESS BY THE DANES.—SAGAS OF 
RAGNAR LODBROC, AND BEORN.—DANISH CONQUEST OF NORTHUMBRIA 
AND ANGLIA. 

.THE consequences of Offa’s death were soon felt by the Mer- 

cians. The ascendancy passed from them to Wessex, where 

the crown, left heirless by the death of the usurper Bnhtric, 
had devolved on the nghtful heir, Egbert, who had passed his 
years of exile at Charlemagne’s court. Yet more than twenty 
years elapsed between Egbert’s accession (800 a.p.) and the 
battle of Ellendune, 821 a.p., in which the supremacy of Wessex 
as the dominant state of the English name was established. A 
revolt of the East Angles against their oppressors contributed 
to this success, and Egbert, after six years’ warfare, penetrated 
to the borders of Northumbria and received the submission of 
their princes, 828 a.p. But his power over the subject- 
peoples did not differ in kind from that which Offa had exer- 
cised ; the different provinces were still governed by their own 
laws, administered by their own kings; they perhaps paid 

a nominal tribute; they were bound to contribute troops 

against the foes of their suzerain ;! and in the case of Kent, 

at least,® an important public grant would be made by 

Egbert’s authority, and only subscribed by the local prince. 

But although in sanctioning the acts of his Anglian vassals, 





1 Quando Ecgbertus Rex exercitum Gewissorum movit contra Brittones.— 
Cod. Dip , 1036. 
* Cod. Dip., 228, 224. 
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Egbert called himself king of the Angles,’ to indicate his 
title to authority, he usually preserved the style of his ances- 
tors, and subscribed himself king of the West Saxons ; king of 
England or king of Britain, are titles expressing facts which 
belong to a later age.* Monarchy in the ninth century was 
the headship of a people, not the government of a territory. 
Neither Egbert nor his successor Aithelwulf, who had been 
withdrawn from the service of the church to discharge the 
difficult duties of royalty, are of any high importance in 
English history. Both seem to have been competent generals 
and popular with their subjects; Aithelwulf’s devout lber- 
ality, which imposed a rent charge on his kingdom for the 
church, his pilgrimage to Rome, and his marriage late in life 
to a Frankish princess only twelve years old, make ‘his por- 
trait a little more life-like, and explain why he failed to 
push forward the limits of the kingdom. But the times 
were not such as allowed either king or people to rest on 
the advance of their predecessors with impunity. Already 
under Offa the Danes had settled colonies in Ireland, 
where they were known as Ostmen; they thus came into inter- 
course with the British tribes of the west, and cast as it were 
their arm round England, before they proceeded to strangle 


1 J only find this title in two charters, one relating to Kent, the = to the 
Isle of Wight.—Cod. Dip., 223, 1037. 

2 The fiction that Egbert called himself king of England, was invented at a 
very late period. Its first mention is in terms that ought to have shown 
its spuriousness :—Egbertus rex totius Britannie in Parliamento apud Winto- 
niam mutavit nomen regni de consensu populi sui et jussit illud de cotcro 
vocari Angliam.—Hist. fund. hosp. 8. Leon. Monasticon, vol. vi., p. 608. It 
would seem, however, that Egbert has been confounded with Alfred in this 
deed, which is much later than Stephen’s time. The name Brittannia is always 
used for the island in early charters; tamdiu fides Christiana in Brittannia per- 
duret, or, apud Anglos in Brittannia.—Cod. Dip., 140, 166, 242, 268, 261. 

3 Professor Maine observes, ‘The descendants of Clovis were not kings of 
France, they were kings of the Franks. The alternative to this peculiar notion 
of sovereignty appears to have been—and this is the important point—the idea 
of universal dominion.”—Ancient Laws, p. 104. There are some exceptions 
to this rule in Kentish charters, possibly to distinguish the king from the 
regulus.—Cod. Dip., 108, 113, 114, 185, 160, 190, 234. 
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it. A few adventurers even sailed to Dorchester, 787 A.p., 
and slew the town-reeve when he sought to call them to 
account. But they were routed by the local forces, and 
their prisoners dismissed contemptuously by the king. Ten 
years later we hear of their ravaging the Anglian coasts,! 
encouraged by the civil anarchy which desolated Kent, 
Anglia, and Northumbria, where the native line of kings 
was altogether or nearly extinct. Then came an interval of 
quict, the result of their occupation elsewhere. But in 828 a.p. 
they appeared again in Somersetshire and on the east coast of 
Kent. Atlength in 851 a.p., having sailed up the Thames, and 
plundering, as was their wont, they received a tremendous 
overthrow at Ockley in Surrey, and withdrew broken and 
dismayed, leaving the land a respite of a few short years. 

It was not possible that this quiet should endure. The 
feud of Saxon and Angle still rent the land, at a time 
when unity was imperative. -A‘thclwulf’s last years were 
distracted by a rebellion, in which his hereditary dominion, 
Wessex, took part with his eldest son against him ; and ‘thel- 
bald on his accession, 858 a.p., put himself in feud with the 
church by reviving the pagan custom, and marrying his young 
and imperial step-mothcr. Northumbria was in its normal 
state of anarchy, and Anglia was governed by a prince who 
ought to have worn the tonsure rather than the crown. On 
the other hand, the piracy of Denmark was animated by an 
idea, and organized by a code of laws, which framed the pro- 
fession of murder and rapine into a civil polity. The Norse 
paganism had not originally been a conquering faith, like 
Islam ; it did not seek to impose its doctrines upon the world ; 
but when it was attacked in its shrines, when its feasts were 
proscribed, and its sacred days blotted out or transferred to 
another god, the rude instinct of the worshipper was quickened 
into fanaticism and revenge. Even the Christian missionaries 





1 Populus paganus solet vastare piratico latrocinio littora nostra; et illi 
ipsi populi Anglorum et regna et reges dissentiunt inter se.—Alcuini Opera, p. 
78, Ep. 74. 
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were violently aggressive; they delighted in killing the sacred 
oxen or burning a temple;! and their new converts were be- 
yond measure unruly and barbarous, slaying frecly in God’s 
honour, as they would have slain formerly in a private feud.* 
Thus the march of the new faith was the passage of a sword 
upon earth; and when the banner of the cross was the 
ensign of Charlemagne’s army, and the excuse of all his 
attacks on native liberty, heathendom became another word 
for patriotism. To the Old Saxon and Norseman “the white 
Christ’ was only a new Avatar, who claimed a_ higher 
power than the old gods;* even those who admitted his 
divinity, would still murmur verses to Thor,* if their prayers 
were not granted by Christ. The whole conception of the 
conflict of faiths was therefore one of relative advantages 
much more than of right or wrong: it was a question of calcu- 
lation, not of conscience ; and the Christian priests unhappily 
pressed this point in a way that disgusted the nobler 
minds among their adversaries. When Radbod, the Frisian 
prince, was already stepping into the font, he bethought him- 
self of asking what fate his unbaptized ancestors were under- 
going. ‘They are all burning in the flames of hell,” was the 
ready answer of the monk at his side. ‘‘ Wherever they are, 
I will be also,” said the true-hearted chief, and straightway 
drew back into heathendom.5 In fact, the moral aspects 
of Christianity in the ninth century were little better than 





1 Alcuini Vita Willibrordi, lib. i, c. 10; Sulpicii Severi Dialogus, lib. 
ii., c. 4, 6, 6; Dascnt’s Tales from the Norse, pp. xxxvii.-xxxix. 

2 Bishop Frederic the First, missionary to Iceland, quitted the country in 
disgust, at not being able to restrain his first convert from murder.—Kristni- 
Saga, cap. iv. 

3 Thus, in Iceland, Kodran refused to be baptized till ho had scen a trial of 
strength between the bishop and a sacred stone in the neighbourhood. The 
bishop intoned church hymns over it till it split in two.—Kristni-Saga, cap. ii. 

4 On a voyage to Greenland, the first ever made from Europe, the crew, 
who had been in want of food, found a whale; while they were eating it, one of 
the party said, ‘The red-beard Thor has been more helpful to us than your 
Christ. I have got this for my verses.” —Blackwoll’s Mallet, p. 267. 

5 Annales Xantenses, A. 718; Pertz, vol. ii., p. 271. 
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those of Odinism. An unbeliever might fairly balance the 
persecuting tendencies of the one with the murderous instincts 
which animated the other; the acquisitiveness of the monks 
with the pirates’ love of plunder; the cowardice and impurities 
engendered by the monastic theory with the manliness and 
martial training of the sea-rover. Christianity attracted men by 
the simple consistency of its narrative, and by laying open the 
invisible world; it supplanted Odinism, as peace and order in 
the long run must always supplant war; but its peculiar 
doctrines, the forgiveness of injuries, the inner spiritual life, 
are those which, even if the teachers understood them, the 
barbarous hearers were least likely to appreciate. 

Again, in the fusion of men and ideas, the Norse religion 
developed a new life, and transfused a grander spirit into its 
old mythes. It had always been essentially human, conceiving 
the powers of nature under personal forms,! and regarding 
every tree and stone as instinct with hidden life; and it had 
been essentially manly, vicwing the struggle against time 
and fate as the real life of the gods. Time and fate were to 
conquer in the end; but the Norseman still venerated, for he 
felt that there were greater things than success. In fact, the 
superstition of all strong characters, a belief in some supreme 
law directing the outward events of life, was combined 
with a belief in the entire freedom of will in its own ap- 
propriate sphere, the formation of character. Yet while 
Odinism, in these respects, takes perhaps the highest rank 
among all mythologies, it had hitherto wanted tenderness: 
the very sentiment of proud despair with which it looked 
forward to the crash of the world, made it stern and sombre in 
its estimate of the unseen. It was now irradiated in its 
decline by gleams of love and hopefulness from Christianity. 
The old story of the death of Baldr, the sun-god, told how he 
struggled with Hodr, the god of war, for the love of the beauti- 
ful Nanna; Hédr triumphed through an enchanted sword ; 


Thus in Thor’s visit to the Giants, he meets the Earth, Fire, and Old Age. 
—Prose Edda, cap. 47. 
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and Hel, the daughter of Evil, clasped the slain god in her 
inexorable embrace under earth. Very different was the 
belief of a later century. In this, the sun-god appears the 
husband of Nanna, shedding life and light upon earth, and 
joy among the gods. But evil dreams warn Freia, the mother 
of the gods, of a dark fate impending over her son. She wan- 
ders through heaven and earth, and binds all nature with a 
sacramental oath, never to harm the sun-god; only she 
forgets to pledge the mistletoe. Then there is high joy in 
heaven ; the gods place Baldr in their midst, and amuse them- 
selves with seeing how the darts and stones they hurl at him 
refuse to touch him. But Loki, the spirit of evil, points 
a twig of mistletoe, places it in the hand of Hédr, the blind 
god of war, and guides hisaim. Baldr falls to the ground, 
slain; and Nanna’s heart breaks with grief, as she sees her 
husband’s body on the funeral pile. An envoy from the gods 
rides nine days and nights through the dark abysses of the 
earth, to the gates of Hel, and implores the goddess to give 
back Baldr to the heavens. Hel promises to restore him, if 
all nature, living and lifeless, will weep for him. Then man 
and beast, fountain and tree, lift up their voices, and weep 
aloud for the sun-god. The envoy returns to claim him, but 
finds crouched, near the very portal of Hel, a gray witch, 
who refuses to weep; she can gain nothing by the life or death 
of any man. Thus Loki’s enchantments have prevailed, and 
the joy-giving god has been withdrawn from the world. “The 
sword-age, the wolf-age’’ is coming, when the love of money 
shall scatter murder and harlotry over the earth; the powers 
of evil will be unloosed; the gods themselves fall in the 
desperate death-struggle; fire consume the tree of life and 
the solid earth; and the dimmed sun sink for ever in the 
ocean. But a greener earth will rise out of the sea, lighted up. 
by a brighter heaven; and Baldr will ascend from Hel to 
reign over new gods and nobler men.? 


1 Grimm’s Deutsche Mythologie, p, 201. 
2 Prose Edda, cap. 49-51. Other and somewhat grotesque instances of the 
temporary fusion of Christianity and paganism may be seen in Dasent’s Tales 
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The institutions of the Norsemen in their own country 
resembled those of the Anglo-Saxons in their main features. 
There were the same distinctions of classes; similar popular 
assemblies ; and the system of money measurement for ranks 
and offences, was even more complicated in Norway and Ice- 
land than in England. Among Scandinavian specialties, we 
may class the duel as a form of judicial process ;' and on the 
other hand, the frith-guild system was first organized in 
England, and transplanted from our shores to Norway and 
Denmark. But the necessities of a seafaring life and of 
incessant war, developed the military qualities of daring and 
discipline among the Norsemen to an extent that. perhaps has 
never yet been equalied. The captive sea-rover would sometimes 
refuse life upon any, even the most honourable terms; as a 
Danish king expressed it, life with all its old enjoyments, but 
with the sontiment of a single defeat, would be unbearable.% 
In fact, any death, if if were only in battle, was the crown of 
an honourable life; failing this, the pagan of the north threw 
himself from a cliff; Siward, of Northumbria, whose Christian- 
ity deterred him from suicide, stood armed and erect out of bed 
in his last moments, that at least he might not die huddled up 
like a cow. Men thus minded, who compared the joy of 
battle to the raptures of love, were not likely to be more 
careful of others’ lives than of their own; their very jests had 
a terrible grimness; they were silent when they suffered, and 
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from the Norse, Nos. ii., xiv., xxi, and xxviii. In the fragment of the Edda 
called ‘‘Bragi’s telling,” there are twelve Asa or gods, who are preserved in 
perpetual youth by eating apples.—Dasent’s Prose Edda, pp. 85-88. In the 
saga of Haco the Good, he is represented as making the sign of the cross on a 
beaker which he was called upon to drain in honour of Odin. The act was 
remarked, and he explained it away as the sign of Thor's hammer. This must 
surely have been imitated from Christian practice.—Wilda’s Gilden-Wesen, 
p. 9. 
1 The duel was probably introduced into English law-procedure before the 
Conquest, but certainly not before the Danish invasions.—See Palgrave’s Eng. 
Com., pp. 228-5, 

3 Wilda’s Gilden-Wesen; Drittes Haupt-stueck. 

3 Blackwell's Mallet, chap. viii. ¢ Huntingdon, lib. vi., M.B. 760. 
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laughed in death. When Sigurd, the pirate, who had seen 
his comrades butchered, was asked what he thought of their 
fate, he answered, “I fear not death, since I have fulfilled the 
greatest duty of life; but I pray thee not to let my hair be 
touched by a slave, or stained with blood.” Huis request was 
granted, and a freeman held up his hair for the fatal stroke; 
but as the axe descended, Sigurd swayed himself forward, and 
the blow fell upon his captor’s hands. The rough humour of 
the joke so completely fell in with the spirit of their conquerors, 
that Sigurd and his remaining companions were spared.’ It 
was one of the better results of this fearlessness, that it en- 
couraged a punctilious love of truth, resembling honour. The 
beaten warrior, bound by his word, would remain on the 
ground while his adversary fetched a weapon to despatch him. 
Moreover, the pursuit of arms, though it excluded labour from 
the ideal of life, involved a severe discipline as the condition of 
success. It would be absurd to say that northern society was 
pure: the women were guarded in separate quarters till mar- 
riage ;* they were commonly married tothe rich, and intrigued 
with the strong; and adultery, though it involved slavery in 
Denmark, was chiefly reprobated as a breach of the laws of 
property, was practised by heroes, and praised by bards. But 
allowing for the necessary absence of all Christian ideas upon 
this subject, we may fairly say that the Norsemen, if not moral, 
were not eminently impure; and their crimes were rather 
those of passion, than of that deliberate vice which cats into 
the soul. 

Although the more prominent aspect of the struggle be- 
tween Christendom and the Danes was the question which of 
two religions should prevail, the political results of the contest 
are not less important. The greatness of Charlemagne’s 
character can scarcely be overrated, but his ideas and policy 
were Byzantine ; he aimed at re-uniting the nations of the 


1 Blackwell’s Mallet, chap. viii. 
2 Thus, in the beautiful Frithiof-Saga, Ingibisrg is placed with her eight 
maidens within the precincts of Baldr’s temple for greater security. 
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world under one empire ; at crushing local freedom in every 
state. Had he succeeded more entirely : if his captains, sated 
with conquest, had been capable of loyal allegiance; if his 
sons had been more united, or one of them truly imperial, the 
path of the world would have been arrested ; the monotonous 
unity of the Roman empire would have been reproduced at a 
lower level of civilization; and thought and faith, imprisoned 
within a system whose confines were the limits of the earth, 
would have beaten out their lives against the bars of their 
cage. God and the Danes saved us from that calamity. The 
plunderers became conquerors, and carved half-a-dozen king- 
doms out of the Europe that was to have been one. Even as 
regards England, we may see that the country was not yet ripe 
for consolidation: its tendencies were always to form a world 
apart, and to separate itself from the struggles and progress of 
its neighbours. At the very moment when it was lapsing into 
centralization and weakness, its provinces were roused into new 
life by the necessity of self-defence. The success of the Danes 
against a brave people sometimes appears wonderful. It must 
be remembered that by these expeditions the whole commercial 
marine of the north was turned into ships of war.| The 
long vessels, with their gaudy painted sails, bounding over the 
‘foam, disembarked troops suddenly where they were least ex- 
pected, or sailed up the rivers into the heart of the country. 
It was never a war betwecn the Danes and a national army, 
but between the Danes and a local militia. Defeat to the 
Saxons was ruin; but the Norsemen easily repaired their 
losses, for their fleets were recruited from every nation of the 
North.¢ For some two hundred years every district of Eng- 
land was traversed by troops, and every man forced to fight. 
The commonwealth was shattered 1 in the contest, but the Eve 
regenerated. . 

Towards 867 a.p., an deena expedition of Nomeiian, 





‘ Dasent’s Norsomen in Iceland; Oxford pede 1858. 
2 Immisit Dominus Dacos cum Gothis, Norwagenses cum Suathedis, Wan- 
dalos cum Fresis,—Huntingdon, lib. v., M. B., p. 736. 
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under Ingvar and Ubba, two of their kings, landed in North- 
umbria with a settled intention of conquering the country. The 
father of the two leaders, Ragnar Lodbroc, had shortly before 
been taken prisoner in a piratical descent on the English 
eoast, and cruelly put to death by the Northumbrian king 
‘Ella. Local tradition has preserved the remembrance of a 
Northumbnan noble, Beorn or Bruern, who avenged the dis- 
honour of his wife, by reporting the circumstances of Ragnar'’s 
death to the Danes, and promising them the support of his own 
kin! The Danish gesith of Ragnar burst passionately into 
tears at the news of their lord’s death, and swore to take 
a terrible revenge. They wintered in Anglia, where the 
people of the country, mixing freely with them as men of 
a common origin, supplied them with provisions and horses.® 
Next year the invaders advanced northwards, and were 
admitted into York. Osbert, Bcorn’s enemy, and Ailla, a 
rival king, besieged them there, but incautiously broke down 
the walls of the town, and entangled their forces in the narrow 
streets, where they were routed, with the loss of all their 
leaders, by a desperate rally of the Danes. Alla fell into 
the hands of the foe, and experienced the worst fate of the con- 
quered : a blood-eagle was carved on his back. The Northum- 
brians had been demoralized by constant civil war; of their 


1 Brompton gives the story of the Northumbrian noble, Bruern Brocard, 
who calls over the Danes to avenge his wrongs.—Twysden, pp. 802, 803. In 
Roger of Wendover, Bern is a huntsman in Norfolk, who murders Lodbroc from 
jealousy, is exposed by the Anglian king in a boat, drifts over to Denmark, 
and denounces his own sovereign as the murderer.—Vol. i., pp. 303-307. This 
agrees with the Danish accounts in representing Lodbroc’s death as the cause - 
of the invasion. As the two English stories agree in representing Bern or 
Bruern asa traitor, I have ventured to harmonize the different narratives into 
what seemed the most probable account. But its details will not bear critical 
examination. The word “ Beorn” means “nobleman,” and is chiefly used in 
poetry. The date of Ragnar Lodbroc’s reign is unknown, but Geijer places 
him towards the end of the eighth century; and a whole cycle of legends has 
been woven into his history.—Geijer’s History of the Swedes, p. 14. 

2 A. 8. Chron., A., 866. 

3 A.§. Chron., A. 867. William of Malmesbury, however, makes the North- 
umbrians garrison the town against the Danes.—Lib. ii., p. 178. 
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kings one had provoked rebellion, the other was an usurper ; 
it is scarcely wonderful, if the people passed easily to the sway 
of anew lord. Having thus obtained the dominion of the north, 
the Danes advanced against Mercia, but were forced, when 
the army of Wessex came up, to make terms. The inva- 
ders next turned their arms against East Anglia; they first 
attacked Lincolnshire, where, supported by new adventurers 
under Guthrum, they at last overwhelmed the local forces 
which the valiant ealdorman Algar led, and sacked the 
monastery of Peterborough. They then demanded submission 
from the king; Eadmund had sufficient sense of honour to 
decline to hold his crown as a vassal of the pagans; but his 
subjects did not muster in sufficient force to give any hope 
of success; Eadmund fell into the hands of the Danes, and 
suffered the fate of St. Sebastian, a.p. 871.1 The pagans 
were now masters of the Anglian parts of England; it was 
only a question of time, how soon Mercia should become 
tributary to them. But the south and part of the west of 
England were inhabited by a different race, with no Scandi- 
navlan sympathies, with a civilization too deeply rooted to 
be easily effaced, with an utter horror of paganism ; above 
all, with a man among them who could lead in battle, guide 
in council, and inspire confidence in defeat. The people was 
the Saxons of Wessex ; the man was Alfred. : 


i nti ren rte tre gE in tn Ara 8 etree ean nn mt tn - + eee nen een nem nT Ae 


1 The accounts of Eadmund’s defeat are difficult to understand. He is repro- 
sented as successful in an obstinate battle at Thetford; but refusing, from 
scruples of conscience, to shed any more blood, he is surrounded and taken by 
the Danes. Objecting to fight was a common and praiseworthy form of con- 
scientiousness, but fighting first and objecting afterwards would be conduct too 
foolish to be crediblo. A second victory would have cleared the coun- 
try of the pirates. We probably owe this gloss on the meagre account in the 
Saxon Chronicle, to the monks of later and more warlike times, who wished their 
patron to be brave as well as pious.—Wendover, p. 308-311. 
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ALFRED was the youngest son of A‘thelwulf, by Osburh, 
daughter of a Jutish noble, the king’s cupbearer; and was 
born at Wantage about the beginning of the year 849 a.p. So 
long as his mother lived, he appears to have been well cared 
for: and when at most only six years old, was induced to 
learn by heart some of the Saxon ballads, by a promise of the 
illuminated book which contained them.'! In 855 a.p. Alfred 
accompanied his father on a pilgrimage to Rome, where 
he remained a year. The carly influences of his life had 
no doubt some share in impressing him with a vivid sense of 
religion. After his father’s death, Alfred was probably left to 
grow up pretty much as he chose. He became a keen sports- 
man; and a strong animal nature, tempered but not subdued 
by his piety, seems to have led him into irregularities, which 
affected his health through life. In his twentieth year he 
marricd Ealhswitha, the daughter of Aithelred the Big, earl of 





1 Pauli’s Life of Alfred, pp. 85-90. Dr. Pauli’s view, that Alfred only 
learned the poems by heart, appears to me certain from the context, in which 
Asser says distinctly that the prince did not learn to read in his youth. The 
only difficulty is in the word “legit,” which probably means, ‘ went over,” 
perhaps “spelt over.”—Asser, M. B., 474. 
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the Gainishmen.! On the death of his two eldest brothers, 
and the accession of A‘thelred in 866 a.p., Alfred ought, by his 
father’s will, to have been invested with the kingdoms of Kent 
and Sussex. The urgent need of united action forced king 
and witan to disregard the foolish bequest ; and Alfred, to his 
high honour, acquiesced in the arrangement, perhaps with 
an understanding that he should succeed his brother on the 
throne. : 

Although the Danish kings of Northumbria were by this 
time sated with conquest, or chiefly desired to extend their 
limits toward the north, the allies, under Guthrum, who had 
just assisted them to conquer East Anglia, and to whom 
it had been assigned as recompense, were resolved to push 
their successes south of the Thames. Accordingly, in the 
winter of 871 a.p., they suddenly sailed up the Thames, not 
pausing before the strong walls of London or in the Surrey fields, 
but announcing their arrival by the storm of Reading. They 
were still so weak that their first sally into the country 
was repelled by the ealdorman of the district near Englefield. 
But when thelred and Alfred arrived, and attempted to storm 
the town, the Danes regained their superiority; and the royal 
brothers were forced to fly across the Thames. The next 
battle took place on the unknown common of Ashdown, pro- 
bably in Hampshire. Alfred commenced the fight by a vigor- 
ous charge up the slope which the Danes crowned; for a time 
the issue was doubtful, as Athelred was hearing mass in his 
tent, and left his brother unsupported ; but at last reinforce- 
ments came up; the Danes were routed, and most of their 
captains slain. The pursuit lasted through the night and the 
next day to the very walls of Reading, where the fugitives 
found shelter. But before another fortnight the Danes were 
sufficiently reinforced to fight again at Basing, where they 
kept the battle-field. It was their great advantage throughout 
these wars that they were able to concentrate their whole 
strength on any given point, while the Saxons trusted too 


1 Of Gainsborough in Lincolnshire.—Pauli’s Life of Alfred, p. 121. 
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much to the local militia, which did not even include the 
citizens of the towns.! Hence in a fresh: battle at Merton, 
although the Saxons claim to have conquered during the day, 
they were forced at nightfall to leave the field to the enemy. 
Five battles in about as many weeks, and the loss of their best 
soldiers and nobles, dispirited the Saxons; and A‘thelred, who 
had shown himself a brave and honourable king, died about 
this time. The whole burden of monarchy devolved upon 
Alfred when he was only twenty-two. His succession had 
long been regarded as matter of course; it does not seem that 
any fresh meeting of the witan was held to sanction it. 

Like most men of strong organizing capacity, Alfred was 
inclined to carry out with a high hand what he saw to 
be right and necessary. The times were thoroughly out of 
joint. Castles had to be built everywhere, fleets constructed, 
the terms of military service lengthened and drawn closer ; 
and in order to do all this, it was necessary to strengthen the 
authority of the king and of the nobles, while the judicial 
powers of the great lords were yet the great curse of the 
country.? It is scarcely wonderful, if the most contradictory 
complaints were brought against Alfred’s government. The 
oppressive demands for service of every kind wearied his 
followers. The poor complained that they could get no justice, 
while the reeves saw with horror that forty-four of their 
number had been hanged on slight charges in a single year: 
one for punishing contempt of court with excessive severity, 
another for acquitting a sheriff who had seized goods to the 
king’s use unjustly. Alfred became unpopular, and nobles 
and people fell away from him for a time.* But necessity 





‘This is not certain, but is highly probable; the citizens could scarcely 
have left their walls undefended, and the analogies of the Anglo-Norman 
period favourthe supposition. See A. §. Chron., A., 994, for the contempt with 
which the Danes regarded the civic militias. 

2In toto illo regno preter illum solum, pauperes aut nullos aut etiam 
paucissimos habebant adjutores.— Asser, 497, M. B. 

3 Miroir des Justices, p. 296, quoted by Lingard, vol. i., p. 178. 

4 Athelweard, M. B., lib. iv., p.517. Asser, M. B., p. 481, cum adhuc juvenis 
erat « « homines sui regni « « suum auxilium ac patrocinium implorabant; 
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brought them round his standard again, and he was able 
in later life to extend the powers of English royalty while 
he learned to administer them with greater gentleness. 

During the next seven years the contest continued without 
any decisive results. In Northumbria, Halfdene rewarded his 
followers with grants of land. The settlement was some- 
thing like that of the Norman conquest two hundred years 
later; and its extent may be gathered from the fact that 
in the four counties of Yorkshire, Lincolnshire, Cumberland, 
and Westmoreland, there are nearly a thousand places which 
have Dano-Norwegian names, against less than four hundred 
in all the rest of England.! This endowing of the first adven- 
turers would no doubt stop the supply of recruits to Guthrum’s 
army. Guthrum himself seems to have felt the need of a larger 
basis of operations, and already in 874 a.p. had expelled the 
king of Mercia, and handed the province over to a creature of 
his own, “‘the unwise thane,” Ceolwulf. To add to Alfred’s 
perplexities a new sea-rover, Rollo, attacked the southern coast, 
876 a.p. Fortunately he had only six ships; and the success: 
of his first attempts was not such as to encourage a longer stay. 
The sca-rover looked longingly across the waters to the fruitful 
coasts of France; a dream interpreted by a captive promised 
success; and Alfred was induced to purchase peace by supply- 
ing him with fresh ships, which were nominally to be employed 
in trade.* Rollo departed to found a dynasty in Normandy. But 


ille vero noluit eos audire, &c. The passage is probably not by Assor, but the 
writer of St. Neot’s life lived near enough to Alfred’s times to know his char- 
acter by report. 

1 Worsaae’s Danes in England, p. 71. Mr. H. Coleridge has given a list of 
more than a hundred words of distinctly Danish origin in Anglo-Saxon.— 
Philolog. Trans., 1859, pp. 18-31. Dr. Lottner has followed this up by a paper 
arguing that “are,” the plural present of “ to be,’”’ is Scandinavian.—Philolog. 
Trans., 1860, p. 63. 

2 So, at least, say the vague and uncertain accounts of this transaction. The 
protext was not an unlikely one, as the same vessels might then serve for com- 
merce or for war. (See p. 106.) Depping, however, assumes that commerce 
was the diplomatic phrase for piracy; comments on Alfred’s wickedness, and 
accounts for it by the difficulties of his position and by English jealousy 
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the Saxons had no respite, for about this time Guthrum, finding 
that resistance was organized along the line of the Thames, had 
sailed round the coast, and disembarked his troops at Warham, 
in Dorsetshire. The Danes had now a new country to lay 
waste; they formed a junction with ao fresh host of their 
countrymen,! and as they advanced into Devonshire wero 
supported by the Britons of the district. Treaties, even con- 
firmed by hostages, bribes, battles, seemed alike unavailing 
to check the progress of the enemy. At last in 878 a.p. the 
Saxons, worn out with war and with no hearty love for their. 
king, could no longer be mustered fh force to meet the enemy ; 
the Danes overran Wessex securely, and Alfred wandered in 
the marshes of Somersetshire. National minstrels delighted 
to record afterwards, how the neatherd’s wife chided him for 
burning the cakes which he had been sct to turn; and how, 
when he had shared his last loaf with a beggar, St. Cuth- 
bert appeared to him in a dream by night, and foretold 
his speedy deliverance from his sufferings. Anyhow, in 
Easter 878 a.p. a new army began to gather round their king 
in the strong position of Athclney amid the Somorscetshire 
marshes. Alfred led them through Selwood forest, and along 
the line of the Wiltshire hills, till they came in sight of the 
Danish host at Edington. The firm line of the Saxons sus- 
tained without breaking the furious charges of the Danes; and 
the Northmen were routed with tremondous loss, and pur- 
sued to their entrenchments in Chippenham. After a fort- 
night’s sicge the Danes purchased their lives, by terms which 
equally show the extremities to which they were reduced, and 


of France. Ile winds up with a romantic story from{an unpublished MS., that 
Rollo afterwards returned, and assisted Alfred to subdue his rebellious subjects. 
The fiction may at least serve to show how widely the story of their disaffection 
at one time had spread.—Depping, Expeditions Maritimes’ des Normands, vol. i., 
chap. 6. Cf. Gul. Gemit, lib. ii, c. 4-13, where Alfred is called Athelstanc ; 
and Dudo, who inverts their relations, and makes Alfred, whom he calls Alstem, 
assist Rollo with men and provisions against the Flemings.—Duchesne, p. 74. 
“Ff Conjecit statum communem cum occidentali exercitu.—thelweard, lib. 
iv.,-M. B., 615. 
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the respect they had inspired. The treaty of Wedmor, July, 
878 a.p., provided that the kingdoms of Wessex and Anglia 
should be separated by a line from the source of the Thames 
to the Lea, along the Lea to Bedford, and along the Ouse 
to Watling Street. Of course Halfdene’s kingdom of Nor- 
thumbria was no subject of negotiation ; but by this agreement 
the whole of Mercia was restored in its former dependent con- 
dition to Wessex. Freeman and villain were to be rated at 
equal values in the two nations; and the system of com- 
purgation was to be common to both. As a pledge that 
they would keep the peaée, the Danes gave hostages while 
they received none. But the most important consequence of 
their defeat, perhaps a condition of the treaty, was that 
Guthrum consented to be baptized. Alfred stood as his god- 
father. Thirty of the chief men among the Danes followed 
their chief’s example ; and paganism was no longer the battle- 
ery of the Danes in Anglia. 

The great result of the treaty of Wedmor was to ensure 
quict in the country itself. But England could never be safe 
from attack, so long as piracy was the great profession in the 
north. In 885 a.p., a fresh body of sea-rovers landed in Kent. 
They were driven back from the walls of Rochester by the 
citizens, and took shelter in Anglia, relying on the sympathies 
of their countrymen. But the English fleet pursucd and defeated 
them at the mouth of the Stour; and though the conquerors as 
they returned home sustained a reverse from a fresh squadron of 
adventurers, they had broken the power of the enemy for a time. 
Eight years later, 898 a.p., Hastings,' who had gathered most of 
the pirates of the time under his flag, established histroops in for- 
tified works at the mouths of the LymneandThames. The danger 
was great, for the Danes of Anglia and Northumbria, in defiance 
of sworn treaties, prepared to assist their countrymen. But the 
resources of the Anglo-Saxon king were also greater than they 
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1 It is uncertain whether this was the great sea-rover of that name or an- 
other, possibly his son. See Mr. Coxe’s note ; Wendover, vol. i. p. 349, and 
Mr. Hardy’s note ; Malmesbury, vol. i., p. 182. 
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had been in his first struggles. Wherever the Danes appeared 
in the open field they were beaten, and they never succeeded 
in taking a walled town; but they did fearful mischief in the 
open country, sailing round the coasts and attacking Excter 
and Chester. At last in 896a.p.,they ventured some 20 miles up 
the Lea; Alfred rode to inspect their position; and hit upon 
the expedient of diverting the course of the river, so as to 
strand their ships.! Hastings and his men were now glad to 
escape into the friendly Anglhan districts; and in the summer 
of the next year, having made such shift for a fleet as they best 
could, they set sail for France. They had made little profit on 
nearly four years’ stay in England. But they had kindled 
anew the love of piracy; and the southern shores for another 
year were infested with little squadrons of from three to twenty 
ships. Some of these were destroyed in battle; twenty were 
sunk in a storm; and the crews of two that were cast on the 
Sussex coast, were very deservedly hanged at Winchester. 

It confounds all ordinary notions to know that these desolat- 
ing wars had rather affected the civilization than the wealth 
of the kingdom. Asser, the native it is true of a poor country, 
Wales, assigns the great riches of the people as a rcason why 
the monastic profession had declined in honour among the 
Saxons. Still more wonderful is it to hear of Alfred, with the 
limited revenue of a Saxon king, initiating and often complet- 
ing great public works; restormg London, which had been 
burned down*®, with suitable magnificence; building stone 


1 It has been surmised, with great probability, that Alfred derived the idea 
of this from the story of Cyrus draining the Gyndes, which he had himself 
translated.—Alfred’s Orosius, book ii., chap. 4-5. 

2 How London was burned down is uncertain. thelweard says, ‘ obside- 
tur a rege ZElfredo urbs Lundonia.” —M.B., 517. Roger of Wendover gives a 
strange account of Alfred’s preparations for a siege, of the citizens throwing 
open the gates, and of Alfred then restoring the city.—Vol i., p. 345. It seems 
that in 872..p., London was the head-quarters of the Danes (A. 8. Chron., A. 872), 
and this might account cither for the city wanting repair, or for its citizens 
being in the Danish interest, according as we suppose that the Northmen took 
it, or made terms with the townemen. In this latter case, the fire may have 
been accidental, or may have been Alfred’s work. .The Saxon Chroniclo, A. 
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palaces, and gilding or otherwise decorating their halls. He 
sent costly gifts to Rome, and even, it is said, to the shrine 
of St. Thomas in India. His munificence to his fnends 
was on an equal scale; Asser, in addition to two monas- 
teries, was presented with a rich silken pallrum and with 
a porter’s load of meense. The explanation probably is, 
that wealth up to a certain pomt was a fixed quantity in 
a state, consisting nat as now of factories, farms, and busi- 
nesses, which a few years’ neglect would ruin, but of plate 
and jewels and wrought fabrics, which a conquest only trans- 
ferred from one man to another. Perhaps, too, the rent of the 
king’s tenants was frequently paid in labour, and to employ 
this would be a matter, not of expense, but of economy. 
Alfred’s fame as.2 man has obscured his position in history 
asa king ;- his grateful people in the after time ascribed to him 
whatever they found of good or great in the institutions of their 
land. Probably nothing has been thus attributed without some 
real fact underlying the mythical narrative ; but it 1s not always 
easy to disentangle one from the other. As a lawgiver, he 
seems to have been the first of our English kings who distin- 
guished the great principles of law from the local customs that 
modified their application. His code may be said to consist of 
three parts. The first 1s an abstract of Hebrew law, indicating 
the divine foundations of society, and blending the secular view 
of offences as damage with the Christian view of them as sin. 
The conception of the state as an ideal commonwealth, which 
regarded the nght living of man as its first object, is therefore 
due to Alfred; and he indicates a standard so high that he 
could not dream of enforcing it—the gradual extinction of 
slavery, the duty of hospitality, and the Christian law of love. 
In the second part are contained the general principles of Eng- 
lish law, put down a little confusedly, as the witan sanctioned 
or the scribe copied them out. The king is now for the first 
time treated as the inviolable head of the state, to plot against 


886, only says, “That same year king Alfred repaired London; and all the 
English submitted to him.” 
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whom is death. Loyalty to the great lords is established upon 
the same footing. The frank-pledge system, by which every 
man was bound to give some guarantee for his good conduct, is 
spoken of for the first tame as of universal obligation. The 
right of feud is limited, and the powers of the courts of justice 
are extended.! An over love of legality, the curse of these and 
of later times, is apparent in these regulations, and was partly 
perhaps due to the remembrance of late disorders. Lastly, 
Alfred subjomms a copy of the ancient laws of Wessex, no 
doubt to explain the customs of that province. Unfortunately, 
we do not possess a similar transcript of the Mercian code, 
which was probably appended to the copy for that province. 
The statement of popular histories, that Alfred divided 
England? into shires and hundreds, has been generally rejected 
by modern scholars. The origin of thoso divisions was cer- 
tainly independent of the central authority, and coeval with the 
Saxon settlement. Moreover, shires are mentioned in Ine’s 
laws, and names, such as shere-oak, and shire-bourne, attest 
their antiquity.’ Perhaps the enforcement of the frank-pledge 
system, which had hitherto been irregular and voluntary, and 
which was connected with these divisions, has been confounded 
with their establishment. But it is not impossible that 
the old divisions had in some instances been effaced by the 
late wars, and were now restored. Perhaps, too, the use 
of the word shire had orginally been confined to Wessex, 
and the parts bordering on it, and was now made general.® 
That Alfred introduced trial by jury, is even more certainly 
false. The appointment of a distinet and popular magistracy, 
to determime questions of fact as distinguished from questions 
of law, belongs to the Anglo-Norman times, when Roman law 
was studied as a science, and was probably derived from a 
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1 Laws of Alfred, 4, 27, 28, 37, 42; Laws of Edward, 4; A. 8. Laws, 
vol. i., pp. 64, 79, 80, 87, 91, 163. 

2 This statement is derived from Ingulfus—Gale, vol. i., p. 28. 

3 Ine’s Laws, 39; A. 8. Laws, vol. i., p. 127; Cod. Dip., 951, &c. 

# Malmesbury’s language seems to favour this supposition.—Lib. ii., p. 186. 

5 See, however, Kemble’s Saxons in England, vol. i., pp. 247, 248. 
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Latin original. It cannot be traced further back than to the 
thirteenth century.! 

Of Alfred’s political capacity there can be nodoubt. Wield- 
ing only the resources of a third of the kingdom, he contended 
against the most powerful foe then known to the nations of 
Europe, exacted honourable peace, and literally enlarged his — 
dominions by Mercia, which had been free rather than depen- 
dent under his brothers, and under him became dependent 
rather than free. By forcing his cities to repair their walls, he 
foiled the furious ravages of Hastings. But above all, to Alfred 
belongs the credit of having first seen that an island must be 
defended by sea. Had he merely established a national navy 
where none existed, it would be sufficient proof of his states- 
man-like sagacity. But he seems further to have discerned the 
modern theory, by.which war is only a question of momen- 
tum and impact. The ships of the Danes were constructed pri- 
marily as transports to carry the greatest number of men, and 
as platforms from which they might fight. Alfred built a flect 
on a new model of his own, by which the ships were narrower, 
and of double the length, and impelled by sixty instead of 
twenty rowers ; they were thus able to pursue, overtake, and 
run down the enemy. Jt was a revolution in naval warfare.* 

Alfred’s zeal for learning is one of his most honourable 
titles to remembrance. Incessant war had made every man 
a soldicr, When the king looked round England, after 
the peace of Wedmor, he could find no man south of the 
Thames who understood the Latin in which he prayed ;* and 
few, indeed, were the leamed men among the Mercians. 
He himself was probably unable to read or write to his last 
days, though he repeatedly put himsclf under masters, and 
perhaps got so far as to attach a certain sense to the words 
in the little book of prayers which he carried about him.‘ 


1 Hallam’s Middle Ages, vol. ii., note viii. 2A. S. Chron., A. 897. 

3 Deneulf, bishop of Winchester, is said to have been a swineherd origi- 
nally. Alfred, falling in with him, perceived his talent, caused him to be 
educated, and finally made him bishop.—B. de Cotton. de Episc., p. 376. 

‘ The history of Asser, in the patch-work form which has come down to us, 
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He made it the first care of his years of peace to attract scholars 
from old Saxony, from Gaul, and from Ireland, to the court ; 
and he founded schools at Shaftesbury and Athelney, with 
perhaps another at Oxford,! as centres of liberal learning. 
Even scholars as well as teachers were imported from other 
countries when the love of learning proved deficient among the 
Saxons. But above all, Alfred served in the great army of 
learning himself ‘as a translator. His translations do not pre- 
tend to servile accuracy : sometimes he expands to explain a 
difficulty, or inserts a fuller account from his own knowledge, 
or from the report of travellers at his court; more often he 
epitomizes, as if he were giving the pith of a paragraph that 
had just been read out to him. The books he chose were the 
best fitted of all to form the hbrary of an Englishman in the 
ninth century: they consist of a history of the world on 
Christian principles by Orosius; the History of the Anglo- 
Saxon Church, by Bede; the Consolation of Philosophy, by 
Boetius. The historical and cthical character of the king’s 
mind is apparent in his choice of authors. A translation of 
Gregory’s Pastoral Care was executed by the king in partner- 








says distinctly (M. B., p. 474) that Alfred never learned to read, and never ceased 
to desire to learn. But later on (p. 491) the writer seoms to contradict this, 
saying that Alfred, by divine intuition, began to read and expound on One and 
the same day. I think, however, the context may be explained, that he began 
to work as an original author. Compare p. 497 for a curious account of the 
king’s attempt to make his ealdormen learn reading, and of the insuperable 
difficulty which the old warriors foundjin obeying the command. Alfred’s 
knowledge of Latin might casily be gained from oral instructions. Boys at 
school used to speak it in the middle ages; and it probably was spoken more 
or less perfectly in the towns for centuries after the Romans left the island. 

1 This has generally been rejected, and I quite agree that the famous pas- 
sage in Camden’s Asser is mostly or altogether spurious. But the tradition is 
much older than Camden’s time. The passage in Brompton is well known, 
(Twysden, p. 814) and Capgrave says, (Chron., p. 113) “this man, be the 
councelle of Saint Neot, made an open scole of divers sciens at Oxenford.” 
Compare Asser’s words, (M. B., p. 496) “scholw, quam ex multis sue propris 
gentis nobilibus studiosissime congregaverat.” The statement of Ingulfus, 
(Gale, vol. iii., p. 73) that he studied Aristotle at Oxford, under Edward the 
Confessor, has been questioned because the Danes destroyed Oxford under Ethel- 
red. But it was rebuilt by 1013 a.v.—A. 8, Chron., A., 1013, 
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ship with his bishops! Probably many elementary works 
were issued under the royal patronage, as we find at a later 
time several spurious works, such as moral poems and fables, 
recommended by Alfred’s name. And it is characteristic of 
the new growth of letters im the country, that the chronicles of 
contemporary events begin about the end of this century to be 
kept in the Saxon tongue.’ 

Of Alfred’s personal appearance we know nothing. His 
active life, and fondness for field-sports, are in strange contrast 
with the fact that he was perpetually visited by paroxysms of 
a fearful and mysterious disease, which attacked him on the 
day of his marriage, 869 a.p., and tormented him for twenty-five 
years, ceasing suddenly about seven years before his death, 
901 a.p.$ But the features of his pious and studious life, even 
to his measurement of time by tapers sheltered m_ horn- 
lanterns from the draught, have been recorded by one who 
lived with him. In days when charity had grown cold, 
and when religion no longer restrained the powerful, their 
king was the one man to whom the needy could apply for 
support, and the injured for redress. His shrewd sense was 
dreaded by evil-docrs, and while the sternness of his early 
years was tempered as he grew older by courtesy, his wish to 
conciliate never led him to swerve from the truth. His revenue 
was divided equally between the state and the church. Of the 
secular moicty one-third went to his civil list, one-third to 
public works, and one-third ty the support of ambassadors and 
distinguished foreigners. The part destined to religion and 
education was assigned in equal propgrtions to the poor, to the 
support of church fabrics, to the two conventual schools of 


1 Alfred himself tells us in the preface that he was assisted by Plegmund, 
Asser, Grimbold, and John, probably John the Saxon. 2 Mon. Brit., p. 74. 

3‘We know that his descendants, Athelstane and Edgar, were short men; 
this is a slight probability that Alfred was not large. Light hair and blue 
eyes were family features in the tenth century. The description of his 
disease seems to indicate a scrofulous diathesis, displaying itself first in 
“‘ficus,” afterwards perhaps in chronic gastritis, from which his grandson, 
Edred, suffered. Mr. Sharon Turner thinks it was cancer of the stomach, but 
if so, it would hardly have lasted for twenty-five years, and then have left him, 
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Athelney and Shaftesbury, and to the other more secular school, 
perhaps at Oxford, which he had founded for the sons of nobles. 
It 1s not without reason that we look back upon Alfred as 
the typical English king. Whether or not the name of Eng- 
land as a commonwealth, and not merely a province, was first 
introduced under him is a little uncertain! and quite unim- 
portant ; our national history dates from the peace of Wedmor. 
Its struggles and its victories had transferred the prestige of 
the national name to Wessex ; it remained for the great states- 
man to reconstruct society, preserving its old institutions, and 
informing them with new ideas. Both in his greatnesses and 
in his imperfections Alfred represents his people: paticnt, reso- 
lute, mexorably attached to duty and truth, with a certain 
practical sagacity, but over-careless of logical consistency, 
and sacrificmg thought to fact, the future to the moment. 
The state church, which we owe to Alfred, confounding, as it 
did by its old theory, of which some vestiges still remain, the 
duties of Christian and citizen, is a strange legacy for a states- 
man to have bequeathed us; the English king, blinded by his 
moral abhorrence of sin, laid down resolutely the first principles 
of religion by the side of the secular and inconsistent laws of 
his people ;* he had given them the ideal of life, let them work 
it out as they could. A thousand years of clashing jurisdic- 
tions, civil law contending with criminal, divine theories of 
kingship contending with peoples’ charters, laws of marriage 
as a sacrament with laws of marriage as a contract, attest how 
that unextinguished torch has been handed down through suc- 
cessive generations. Yet, with all its inconsistencies, that 
Saxon and medieval theory of a people framing their hfe in 
accordance with God’s law, and regarding eternal truth, not 
cheap government or success, as the final cause of their cxist- 


1 The first mention I know of the term “English” to cxpress the Anglo- 
Saxon people, is in Alfred and Guthrum’s Peace.—A. 8S. Laws, p. 153. But 
the date of the MS. is unknown. Probably many Angles had fled into Wessex 
before the Danes, and it might be an object to conciliate Mercia. 

2 Thus, for instance, the Jewish institution of the Jubilee occurs in the 
preface to laws which sanction slavery. 
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ence, is among the grandest conceptions of history. Itis Plato’s 
republic, administered, not by philosophers, but by the vulgar ; 
failing because its ideal was higher than men could bear, not, 
like some modern governments, because it was baser than even 
common men could endure. 

In one or two minor points, we may trace a curious resem- 
blance between the views of Alfred and those of later English 
society. His character was of that sterling conservative type, 
which bases itself upon old facts, but accepts new facts as a 
reason for change. Recognizing slavery, he was yet careful in 
his will to provide for the liberty of his old servants. It is in his 
laws that we first find the principle of entail maintained,' and 
in his will he declares his intention of following his grand- 
father’s example, and leaving his lands on the spear-side. 
His laws confirmed the authority of the nobles as well as 
that of the king. That he opened the ranks to the ceorl who 
enriched himself, or to the merchant who had made three 
vayages,® proves indeed that his love of order was not the 
narrow and senseless love of caste, but docs not weaken the 
presumption that he was aristocratic in his sympathies. The 
watchwords of modern democracy would have sounded strangely 
in his ears. Some regard him as a Protestant before Luther. 
It is the fondest of speculations to discover such abstract 
tendencies in Alfred; his devotion, his admiration of Gre- 
gory, and the wish to revive monasticism, indicate a more 
Catholic tone of mind than was common in Saxon England 
at that time. It is possible that a more original thinker, 
such as Scotus Erigena was, might, if called upon to legis- 
late, have anticipated the modes of thought that are common 
in our own days. But it is at least doubtful whether such 
high speculative talent could have been combined with the 
tact, the statesmanship, and the success of Alfred.' 





1 Alfred’s Laws, 41; A. S. Laws, vol. i., p. 89. 

* Ranks: A. 8. Laws, vol. i, p. 191. 

> Pauli’s Life of Alfred, p. 3884. M. Pauli adopts the idea from Bicknell’s 
Life of Alfred the Great, pp. 290-294. 
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THE SAXON SOVEREIGNTY. 


ACCESSION AND REIGN OF EDWARD.—ATHELSTANE'’S PARENTAGE.—-SUBJUGATION 
OF NORTHUMBRIA.—RELATIONS OF ENGLAND WITH THE CONTINENT.-~ATHFL- 
STANE'S LAWS.—-EDMUND.—EDRED.—- REVIVAL OF THE MILITARY SPIRIT. 


Tue sons of Ethelred had submitted without opposition to their 
uncle’s sovereignty ; but on Alfred’s death, 901 a.p., Atthel- 
wald put in his claim as heir to the eldest son of Athelwulf. 
The witan, however, confirmed the succession in Alfred’s line, 
partly, no doubt, influenced by the glory of their late king ; 
partly by respect for Edward’s ability, of which he had given 
signal proof in the defeat of Hastings at Farnham.' ‘The 
decision is a memorable instance of the power claimed by the 
witan to appoint their king. A’thelwald, a licentious, violent 
man, retired into East Anglia, and allied himself with the 
Danes. The restless warriors acknowledged his title as lord- 
paramount, crossed the marches again, and penetrated into 
Berkshire, laying waste as they went, till recalled by the 
news that Edward was ravaging Angha. The Saxon king 
resolved to withdraw without a battle; but the men of Kent, 
who formed a separate corps, refused to obey orders, and were 
overtaken by the enemy. The victory remained with the 
superior numbers of the Danes, but they bought it with the 
loss of their king and his chief nobles. Fortunately, the 
Pretender /Ethelwald was among the slain. 

Edward followed up and consolidated his father’s conquests. 
On the death of his brother-in-law, the king of Mercia, 910 
A.D., Edward annexed the province, allowing it, indeed, to 





! Athelweard, lib. iv., M.B., p. 518. 
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remain under the government of his sister, the dowager-queen, 
Ethelfleed ; but incorporating London and Oxford at once, and 
the whole of the province finally, when Ethelfled died in 919 
A.D. Between 910 a.p. and 921 a.p., there was almost incessant 
war with the Danes of the north and east, with Danish sea- 
rovers, and with the Welsh. A&<thelfleed seems to have been 
as good a general as her brother; after bearing one child, a 
daughter, she had of her own accord renounced motherhood ; 
and now that her husband’s death and her brother’s appoint- 
ment made her lady of her own land, she did justice to the 
appointment in several hard-fought battles: defeating the 
Welsh at Brecknock, and storming Derby, which its Danish 
citizens defended with obstinate courage. It was part of 
Edward's policy to consolidate all his conquests with walled 
towns. The advantage of this was soon seen in the repeated 
failures sustained by the enemy ; in one last effort, 921 a.p., 
the Danes attempted to destroy four of the fortresses built 
against them; thoy were foiled, and made submission from 
Northamptonshire southward. In the three next years, 
Edward penetrated to Manchester and Stamford. At his death 
in 925 a.v., Northumbria and Wales were tributary, and most 
of the country south of the Humber might be regarded as a 
single state. 

Edward’s successor, Athelstane, was his son by a first 
marniage with a woman not of high birth ; Anglo-Saxon legend 
says a shepherd woman. It was doubtful whether the son of 
such an union had any nght to succeed. But Athelstane had 
been the favourite of his grandfather Alfred, who delighted to 
see the young prince dressed up in the royal purple, with 
studded belt, and sword m a gold sheath. After Alfred’s death, 
the boy had been brought up by his aunt AXthelfled, whose 
memory was still dear to all Englishmen, and especially to all 
Mercians. Lastly, Edward, anticipating dispute, had expressly 
declared Athelstane his suceessor; and Athelstane’s age and 
reputation of themselves poimted him out as fitter for royalty 
than his young half-brothers. Accordingly, first the Mercian 
and then the West Saxon witan acknowledged him as their 
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king. Unhappily, the Actheling Alfred, in spite of the judge- 
ment of the nobles, attempted to seize his brother in Win- 
chester, and unfit him for the crown by putting out his eyes. 
The plot was discovered, but as Alfred protested his innocence, 
he was sent to Rome to stand trial before the Pope. As 
he took the holy wafer m his mouth, in pledge that he was un- 
justly accused, the judgement of God overtook him: he fell to 
the ground, and died two days afterwards. The death of a 
younger brother, Edwin, at sea, 933 a.p., has been ascribed in 
legend to Athelstane’s jealousy ; history knows nothing of the 
crime, and it would have been useless while other sons of 
Edward survived. 

Athelstane carried the nation forward in its career of con- 
quest. His sister Edith, im the first year of his reign, was 
married to Sigtric, king of the western and northern portions of 
Northumbria.! Sigtric had been baptized as a condition of the 
alliance, but he very soon deserted his wife, and relapsed into 
paganism.? His dcath, and Athelstane’s occupation of his king- 
dom, are events that probably have a close conncction with the 
apostasy and insult to the Saxon princess. Of the sons of 
Sigtric, Anlaf fled into Ireland; Godfrid, after a vain attempt 
to recover York from its Danish prince, Ragnald, appeared at 
Athelstane’s court, and was hospitably cntertained. But in 
four days, from suspicion or mere restlessness, he fled and took 
up the trade of a sea-king. Athelstane now completed the 
subjugation of the north and west. Constantine, king of 
Scotland, and Hoel-Dda, the great Welsh lawgiver, were 
forced to do homage to the English king; the Britons of the 
west were made to retire from Exeter, and to take the Tamar 
instead of the Exe as a boundary; while an attempt on the 
part of the Scotch to shake off the English yoke, was punished 


1 Northumbria was now split up into three principal dominions: East York- 
shire, including York, had been conquered by Ragnald, a Danish adventurer, 912 
A.D.; Cumberland was governed by a British prince, Owen; while the remain- 
ing provinces were those which Sigtric’s sons laid claim to.—Palgrave's Eng. 
Com., cecxvi.; Lappenberg, band i., p. 382. 

2 Wendover, voli., p. 385, 
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by an expedition that penetrated to Caithness. At last, the 
oppressed nations combined in one vigorous effort to destroy 
the Saxon power. Anlaf appeared in the Humber with a fleet 
of more than six hundred ships from Ireland; while Con- 
stantine of Scotland, and Owen, a petty prince of the 
Cumbrians, effected a junction with him from the north and 
west. But the invaders were detained by the siege of York, 
which remained faithful to Athelstanc ;! and by the time the 
city was reduced, the Saxon king had crossed the Humber with 
his army. Like Baldulph* and Alfred, Anlaf is said to have 
explored his cnemy’s camp in the disguise of a harper; and 
northern tradition commemorates the fidelity of a soldier, who 
recognized his former lord, but disdained to denounce him till 
he had quitted the camp. Neither skill nor courage saved 
Anlaf from an overwhelming defeat at Brunan-beorh, near 
Beverley ; and Saxon song long commemorated the field on 
which five princes were routed, with greater slaughter than 
had been known since the Saxon invasion. 

The relations of England with the continent had long 
since been more intimate than might appear at first sight. 
In the seventh century,*it was the custom in Northumbria 
for many Angles to send their children to be educated in 
French convents. Before Offa’s accession, we find Pepin 
sending gifts to Eadbert, a king of Northumbria.* This con- 
nection with the northern province was continued in the reign 
of Charlemagne, who despatched an embassy with presents to 
king Ethelred, and would have taken measures to avenge his 
death by rebels, had not Alcuin interposed (796 a.p.) A little 
later (808 a.p.) the emperor actually interfered to procure the 
restoration of Eardulf, a Northumbnan king, to his throne. 
If we pass to the monarchies of the south, the rupture which 
ensued when proposals of alliance with Charlemagne were 
rejected, shows how closely learning and commerce wero 
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'The siege and the loyalty are explained by the fact, that Ragnald had won 
his principality from Anlaf’s father. 
* Geoffrey of Monmouth, lib. ix., cap 1. 3 Bede, H. E., lib. iii., cap. 8. 
*Sim. Dun., Hist. Dun., ii. 3; Twysden, p. 11. 
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allied in the two countnes.! thelwulf’s marriage to a 
daughter of Charles the Bald, indicated that England was 
rising, and that France was sinking, relatively, in the scale of 
nations. Alfred, however, found no more noble match than a 
Count of Flanders for his daughter. But under Edward and 
Athelstane, England had risen to the first‘ rank among nations. 
Accordingly, of seven daughters whom Edward left behind him, 
Eadgiva was married to Charles the Simple, Carlovingian and 
titular king of France ; Eadhilda to Hugh the Great, founder 
of the intrusive Capetian dynasty; Edith to Otho, emperor of 
Germany; Elgiva to Louis, king of Arles in Aquitaine; and 
Adive tothe nameless head of the house of Montmorency.® 
Nor were these alliances barren of result; Eadgiva’s son, Louis 
d’Outremer, brought to England and there educated, was 
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1 Einhardi Annales, A. 808 ; Alcuin, Epist. 47, p. 57. In Carlovingian ro- 
mance, Charlemagne is made to conquer England. Diplomatic writers of the 
16th and 17th century, assert gravely that our kings, down to William the 
Conqueror, did homage to the kings of France; and Mezcray intimates his belief 
(tom. i., p.197,) that England was included in Charlemagne’s empire. M. Depping, 
in accounting for Alfred’s imaginary compact with Rollo, that he should invade 
France, quietly observes, ‘‘ I] régnait de la jalousie entre les rois Carlovingiens, 
et les rois Anglo-Saxons. Les prétentions qu’ énoncaient autrefois lors de leur 
sacre les rois de France sur les royaumes des Merciens et des Anglo-Saxons se 
rapportent évidemment & des contestatiens trés anciennes entre les souverains 
des doux pays.”—Expeditions des Normands, tom. i., pp. 215, 216. French 
authors are too apt to forget that the imperial pretensions of Charlemagne 
devolved, not on the kings of France, but on the emperors of Germany. The 
source of M. Depping’s mistake is curious. It seems that about 980 a.p., 
Ratold, abbot of Corbie, caused the Anglo-Saxon form of consecration to be 
copied for the use of the French kings. It is difficult to know why this was 
done, as a service of their own is preserved in Baluzius. The ecribe, probably 
not understanding Latin, copied servilely the titles of the kings of England, 
inserting at the same time the French titles which his superior had given 
him ; thus: quem in regnum Albionis totius videlicet Francorum eligimus. This 
form was used as late as the year 1865 a.p.; the mistake was repeated in the 
new copy then made; and has naturally misled M. Depping, who was not aware 
that the service had been first used at king Ethelred’s consecration. See 
Lingard’s A. 8. Church, vol. ii., p. 368. 

2 It appears from a charter that Bouchard, the first known count of 
Montmorency, was nephew by his mother to Edred, and therefore to Athelstane. 
During Edred’s reign (953 a.p.) Bouchard visited England, and brought away 
the relics of St. Pavace, and a certain number of monks from Pershore, in Wor- 
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restored by Athelstane’s influence, and perhaps partly by 
English arms, to the throne, which his uncles Otho and Hugh 
had assailed! The power of the dukes of Normandy 
already appeared to threaten English interests. Athelstane 
entertained at his court the exiled Alan of Brittany, whom 
Rollo had dispossessed of his dominions; and when the young 
prince had come to man’s estate, assisted him with English 
arms to recover his inheritance. Nevertheless, later on we 
find Athelstanc on friendly terms with the duke of Normandy, 
who co-operated with the English policy in behalf of the Car- 
lovingian line. Perhaps both countries preferred that a weak 
sovercign should reign in Paris. 

Athelstane’s laws exhibit in a fuller degree the same tenden- 
cies that prevailed under Alfred. They begin with enforcing the 
obligation to pay tithes and the Martinmas dues to the church ; 
and Athelstane charges the royal revenue with the support 
of a pauper to every two of his farms. The frank-pledge or 
frith-guild system had been vigorously enforced under Edward ; 
its laws are codified under Athelstanc; and every freeman is 
now obliged to belong to some guild or to some lord.? The 
beginnings of feudalism appear in a regulation which forbids 
the nobles to receive the vassals of other men, except with the 
leave of theiy first lord. The restriction of all trade, except 
for articles under twenty pence value, to the cities, is a 
great step towards the rigid protective system which another 
century saw established ; and the same tendoncy appears in a 
law that two horses are to be kept to every plough, and that 
none are to be sold beyond sea. The processes of law seem to 
have been found ineffective in many cases, for a law is passed 
fining all who absent themselves three times from the gemot 


cestershire.—Bouquet, vol. ix., p. 622, cited in the Art de Vérifier les dates, 
tom. xii., Art. Montmorency. Adive accompanied her sister to the German 
court, and we can account for every other known sister of Edred. 

1 Lappenberg, band i., pp. 380, 381. 

2 Laws of Edward, 4; Laws of Athelstane, 2,8; A. 8. Laws, vol. i., pp. 
161, 201, 205. 

3 Laws of Athelstane, 22; cf. Laws of Alfred, 87; A. 8. Laws, vol. i., 
pp. 211, 87. 
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to which they have been summoned.! Lastly, as trade is | 
spreading, a regulation of the coinage has become necessary ; 
it is decreed that all money be of uniform weight, that it 
be only struck at certain recognized mints in privileged citics ;* 
and the illicit coiner is to have his hand struck off. The 
larger powers of the laws and the moral view of offences 
are clearly unfavourable to mercy no less than to liberty. 
Athelstane’s strong, stern dominion, was endured with im- 
patience by his new subjects; and his death, 940 a.p., proved 
the signal for a rising. The new king, Athelstane’s brother Kd- . 
mund, found himself in a few weeks menaced by a revolt 
which was headed by the pagan Anlaf, who sought to recover 
his inheritance, and favoured by the archbishop of York, who 
preferred the interests of Anglian independénce to a Christian 
but Saxon king. <A great battle at Tamworth ended in a 
decisive triumph for the Dano-Anglian forces: the provinces 
north and east of Watling Street were ceded to Anlaf, and 
Edmund was reduced for a time to the dominions which 
Alfred had enjoyed forty years before. But the death of Anlaf 
a year later gave Edmund an opportunity of retrieving his 
losses, which he did the more readily as York was still the 
metropolis of a separate principality, which divided the strength 
of the north. The inhabitants of the five Danish towns, Derby, 
Leicester, Nottingham, Stamford, and Lincoln, were expelled 
and replaced by Englishmen; the two princes of the north, Anlaf 
the younger and Reginald, were compelled to do homage and 
embrace Christianity ; and the archbishop of York was con- 
firmed, probably by some concessions, in a more loyal allegiance.* 
The Cumbrian dynasty was next reduced, and the province 
made over to Scotland as the price of homage and support. 
But in the midst of his victories, Edmund perished in a brawl 
at his own table. Liofa, a noted outlaw, had entered the 


* Laws of Athelstane, 20; A. 8. Laws, vol. i., p. 209. So in Anglo- 
Norman times there were three reasonable essoins or causes of default from 
& summons.—Glanville, book i., chap. vii. 

2 A. 8. Chron., A., 943. 3 Athelweard, lib. iy., M. B., p. 520. 
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royal hall,! and seated himself at table; Edmund interfered 
In person to turn him out, and was stabbed to the heart, 
946 a.p. 

By a natural arrangement, Edmund’s brother, Edred, was 
appointed king, as Edwi and Edgar, the sons of Edmund, 
were minors. The new king inherited the warlike ability, 
the devout tendencies, and unhappily also the sickly con- 
stitution, of his race. The nine years of his reign were on the 
whole prosperous, although the Northumbrians, in default of 
their natural leaders, rose up again in insurrection under Enric, 
whom his father Harald Blaatand of Denmark had sent over to 
seck his fortunes.* The archbishop of York again joined the 
insurgents. Dut the native prince, Anlaf’s son Maco, did not 
submit to be despoiled of his inheritance, and failing to cope 
with Eric by force of arms, assassinated him in a desert place, 
by the treachery of one of his gesith. Edred profited by these 
dissensions, and in two campaigns laid waste the whole of the 
north; threw Wulfstan of York into prison, carried off the 
chief nobles as hostages, divided the province into shires and 
baronies, and entrusted it to the charge of Osulf, the traitor, 
who had betrayed Eric.’ From this time forward, Nor- 
thumbria, parcelled out into earldoms, ceases to have any 
proper history of its own, and is only a turbulent part of the 
Saxon dominion. 

The martial character of the Saxon line since the time of 
Aithelwulf, had re-acted upon the court; and religion and war 
had become for a time as closely united in popular estimation 
as religion and peace had been under the first converts. The 
necessities of the national struggles, and the peculiar character 
of the war waged against the Danes, whose treaties were never 
so sacred as when they were guaranteed by their kings’ 
baptisms, had no doubt contributed to this result. Turketul, 
1The hall was open to all guests. In the Frithiof-Saga, Frithiof, a 
stranger and a beggar, enters king Ring’s hall. Liofa’s offence lay in appearing 
while he was under ban. 


2 Lappenberg, Eng. Gesch., band i., p. 392. 
> Palgrave’s Eng. Com., p. cccxviii. 
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chancellor under three kings, who had led the London militia 
at Brunan-beorh, and who at last resigned his dignitics to 
become abbot of the ruined monastery of Croyland, is a good 
instance of the way in which secular offices were discharged 
by men who at another time would have shrunk from 
performing the duties of cetizens.! It was not in the nature 
of things that this should last: if religion was the path to 
promotion, the church would either become worldly or it 
would absorb the state. Both effects were in fact produced ; 
religion was a more active principle than before; and worldly 
profit came to be connected with its profession. The results 
were seen more fully in the next reign. Neither thought 
nor scholarly learning could flourish amid the din of arms. 
But the European connections of Athelstane secm to have 
drawn the attention of Englishmen to the splendour and cere- 
monial of foreign courts; an inflated Byzantine style charac- 
terizcs the charters of the tenth century; the Saxon kings 
call themselves basileus and imperator; while a pompous 
humility is affected in the style of the English clergy.? If 
the laws of Hoel-Dda were really derived from Anglo-Saxon 
practice, it would scem as if the English court had affected 
the minute etiquctte and unmoaning dignities of the om- 
perors of the east.» We may hope that English good sense 
a little tempered these extravagancos. ‘They are so entirely 
exotic, that they do not, I think, indicate the attempt of 
weakness to disguise itself in purple ; rather they are an affec- 
tation of forms supposed to be diplomatically correct ; and their 
chicf interest is that they show in unbroken continuity the 
conviction which six centuries of habit impressed upon Europe, 
that all dominion, to be lawful, must be derived from Rome. 


1 So, too, St. Odo is said to have been present, praying, though not fighting, 
at Brunan-beorh.—Anglia Sacra, vol. ii, pp. 80, 81. 

2 Ego Zilfred episcopus hoc deo instigante donum, &c. Ego Dunstan indig- 
nus Abbas hanc, &c.—Cod. Dip., vol. i., p. xevii. 

3 The Venedotian code gives the titles, duties, privileges, and perquisites of 
forty-two officers, male and female, attached to the royal household. of Wales.— 
Ancient Laws of Wales, vol. i., pp. 4-77. 
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RARLY LIFE OF DUNSTAN.—STATFE OF THE CHURCH.—-REASONS FOR CLERICAL 
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CHARACTER OF EDGAR AND HIS REIGN.—EDWARD THE MARTYR.—RE- 
ACTION AGAINST THE MONAKTIC MOVEMENT.—DUNSTAN’S TRIUMPH.—MULt- 
DER OF EDWARD. 


For nearly forty years after Edred’s death, the history of 
England is no longer that of its kings, but of a religious 
reformer, who foreed a change of the greatest moment upon an 
unwilling nation ; and having been the trusted servant of one 
king, deprived a second of half his dominions, established a 
third on the throne, and moulded the character both of that 
sovereign and of his successor. Unhappily Dunstan’s biography 
has suffered as much from the praise of his friends, as from 
the censure of his enemies; and the whole history of the 
struggle which placed him in power, must. be constructed out of 
conjectural criticisms. The very records of his early life are 
disfigured with improbable miracles, which even Catholic 
biographers are glad quictly to pass by. 

Dunstan was born! in the reign of Edward, and is said to 





1926 a.v., is given as the date of his birth by Osbern, Anglia Sacra, vol. ii., 
p. 90; and A.S. Chron., A., 925. This date cannot be reconciled with the early 
accounts of Dunstan’s life, which state that Athelstane employed him in public af- 
fairs, or with Dunstan’s own speech at the Synod of Calne, 978 a.p., where he 
complains of being an old man. Nor does it seem likely that Edward would have 
offered him a bishopric, if he was only 28 in 958 a.p., the year of the bishop of 
Crediton’s death, thirty being the canonical age at which priests’ orders were given 
—Stevenson’s Introduction to Bede, pp.ix.,x. Moreover, Malmesbury says that 
Dunstan was abbot of Glastonbury for twenty-two years. This seems to 
extend down to 962 a.p., when he was made archbishop of Canterbury, the 
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have been of Saxon extraction, and nephew of Athelm, arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. Placed for education in the school of 
Glastonbury, the boy studied with so much zeal, that his 
nervous system was prostrated by a fever, attended with som- 
nambulism. Through his uncle's influence, he was early intro- 
duced at court; his nature was passionate and artistic; his 
tastes secular ; he delighted in music and ladics’ socicty ;! his 
fondness for the old ballad literature exposed him to the charge 
of using pagan charms: the suspicion was not in itself unna- 
tural, for many heathen rhymes had been degraded to uses of 
sorcery. A more likely danger for such a man as Dunstan, 
lay in the attractions of married life; and although destined 
for orders from youth upwards, and strongly urged by his 
uncle to make his profession, he for some timc hesitated, 
arguing that a Christian life in the world was the higher and 
nobler discipline. At this critical period he was again visited 
by illness, which seemed the judgement of Heaven; his uncle 
unproved the opportunity, and Dunstan rose from his sick- 
bed pledged to a monastic life. He threw himself into his 
new vocation with all the energy of a man who feels that 
he has left behind him whatever of life was most valuable ; 
and building a little cell more than half under-ground, near 
the church of Winchester, divided his time, as the Benc- 
dictinc rule required, between prayer and manual labour, 
chicfly as a smith. Later legend told of the strange sounds 
that were heard issuing from the saint’s retreat at night; and 
of his grim answer to the enquiring multitude, “The devil hath 
tried to drive me out of my cell. Beware, for if ye cannot 
endure his voice, how will ye bear to look upon him hereafter ?” 





secteyationy of the pseudo- Abbas not being reckoned. Even with this “eligwante; 
it is clear that his birth must be put back several years.—De Antig. Glas. Ecc., 
Gale, vol. iii., pp. 317, 319. 

1 Bridferth, Acta Sanct., Mai. 19. 

2 Grimm’s Deuteche Mythologie, pp. 1180-1182. 

3 Respondit ille excellentioris gratise esse, qui in seeculo consenuit, et tamen 
que monacho digna sunt fecit.—Osbern, Anglia Sacra, vol. ii., p. 95. 

4 He is said to have made two large bells for Abingdon monastery.—Monas- 
ticon, vol. i., p. 516. 
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It is easy to understand that Dunstan’s solitude, like that of 
Luther at the Wartburg, was peopled by the creations of a dis- 
ordered fancy ; and that the struggle between good and evil, 
intensified by his solitary life, would present itsclf in a drama- 
tic embodiment to one who believed that the angels of God and 
Satan were always watching around him. 

Under Edred, Dunstan speedily rose into notice and dignity. 
By his own wish, for a bishopric was offered him, he remained 
abbot of Glastonbury. His intention no doubt was to reform 
the monastic rule ; which had gone through several phases of 
prosperity and decline. The first missionaries to the Saxons 
had been monks, and a eentral conventual establishment, from 
which priests went out on circuits to the remote parishes, had 
formed the nucleus of every diocese.!_ Gradually monasteries had 
been established on a rule resembling the Benedictine, but modi- 
fied as he thought best by their English founder, Bennet.* Un- 
fortunately the ideas of the cighth century, while they made the 
alienation of public land for private purposes difficult, favoured 
it in the interests of religion ; and it became the custom for the 
great nobles to obtain grants from the witan on condition 
of founding monasteries or convents, over which they them- 
sclves presided, superintending the discipline, but living within 
the walls with their wives and families. We scarcely need 
Bede’s evidence to be assured that tlis practice gave rise to 
gross irregularitics, especially when convents were the frequent 
resting-places of rich and royal travellers. It was a minor 
but a great evil, that the state was thus deprived of its 
means for maintaming and rewarding soldiers, and the fact 
helps to explain the repeated triumphs of invaders.3 When 
the country at last recovered itself under Alfred, the Chris- 
tian church had almost to be reconstructed; it was no ques- 
tion at first of restoring monasteries, but of providing parish 
priests and schoolmasters. A liturgical service like that 
of the missal, has the great advantage that it makes no 





' Kemble’s Saxons in England, vol. ii., pp. 414, 416. 
* Lingard’s Anglo-Saxon Church, vol. i., p. 208. 
* Bedo, Ad Ecgbert Antist., ss. 11, 12. 
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high demands upon intellect; a number of untrained men 
were hastily ordained to supply vacancies; and were allowed 
to retain their wives by a breach of early custom. Similarly, but 
with less reason, the members of the old monasteries trans- 
formed themselves into canons,! and asserted their right to 
marry. The innovation was probably on the whole beneficial to 
public morality ; for there is evidence, too full to be doubted, 
and too monstrous to be detailed, that the enforcement of celi- 
bacy among men with the passions of savages, and without the 
restraining influences of civilized life and public opinion, had 
produced a fearful harvest of crime. But the change had 
sprung from circumstances, not from conviction ; it had never 
becn sanctioned by the church; the conscicnce of the best 
men of the time was against clerical marriages; and a certain 
sense of guilt seems accordingly to have demoralized those who 
accepted the new privilege; they even appear to have availed 
themselves of the doubtful legality of their marriage contracts 
to annul them at pleasure and take second wives.2 More- 
over, carncst men complained that the pncst uo longer thought 
of enriching the church, but of providing for his family ; and 
without reference to the questionable duty of endowing the 
establishment, it is casy to sce that the incomes calculated to 
support single men, would leave little margin for chanty, 
when strained to sustain households. Lastly, the tendency 
of those times on the continent and in England was to feudal- 
ism: the fiefs, granted in theory for a life’s service, in prac- 
tice became everywhere hereditary. No good man could desire 
to see hereditary bishops and abbots, enjoying the highest 
rewards of learning and piety. Merely from a political point 
of view, to preserve a counterpoise to the state, and an out- 
let for the intellectual energy of the lower classes, it was of the | 
highest importance that the church should not be feudalized. 
The most certain means to save 1t was to hew down the evil, 





1 The tendency to this change was very general.—Alcuini Epist., 23, 158; 
Asser, M. B., p. 493. 

2 Ethelred, ii., 6; 4.8. Laws, vol. i.,p. 317. “ Some priests have two wives 
and more.” —Wolstan, 614, quoted by Lingard, A. 8. Church, vol. ii., p. 296. 
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root and branch—to prevent the priest from having a family. 
Considering all these practical reasons, which no clergyman 
could then fail to appreciate keenly ; considering, moreover, 
that in the re-action against the gross vices of the flesh which 
' the polishcd Roman society had practised, the superstitious 
purism of the Essenes and Montanists had been taken up into 
popular Christianity ; we can hardly wonder that Dunstan and 
the best men of his time should make it the great work of 
their lives to put down marriage among the clergy. That 
their very triumph laid the foundation for other forms of 
evil and miscry is certam. That Dunstan’s character was 
disfigured by little affectations, was impulsive and wanted 
quiet strength, was harsh when he thought God’s cause in 
danger, and superstitiously prone to mistake his own views for 
God’s will, may be established from his words and acts. But 
he belongs none the less to the splendid army of idealists, who 
risk everything to destroy the habits in which vulgar men find 
happiness; it was only the fault of a narrow intellect, if the 
man was greater in himself than in his works. 

Dunstan was summoned to attend the death-bed of Edred, 
955 a.p., and receive the last instructions about some pro- 
perty that had been confided to his care. He arrived too 
late to find his patron alive, but thought himself qualified 
by a knowledge of Edred’s intentions to discharge the trust. 
The new king, Edwi, was a boy of only eighteen; the 
secular historian of the times calls him loveable ;? the monk- 
ish biographers of Dunstan describe him as weak and pro- 
fligate. Both accounts may be casily reconciled. Nearly 
fifty charters of donations to friends and monasteries in a 
single year attest~Edwi’s liberality; but at the same time 
indicate a weak and profuse prince; it would scarcely be won- 
derful if such a man, so early king, and endowed with singular 
beauty, attracted and yielded to the love of women in times 
which were certainly rather devout than moral. But Edwi’s 





1 Allen’s Enquiry, pp. 288, 239. * Ethelweard, M. B., p. 620, 
5 Cod. Dip., vols. ii, and v. 
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great offence in the eyes of the church was an uncanonical 
marriage with his cousin. On the very day of the coronation, 
he deserted his guests for his wife; the nobles murmured, 
and Dunstan and Bishop Cynesige penetrated into the king’s 
apartment, and brought him back into the banquet-hall ; 
Anglo-Saxon decorum was scandalized with the news that 
their sovereign, probably tired out with the day’s ceremony, 
had thrown the crown of state upon the ground. The breach 
between the king and queen and Dunstan was now irreparable. 
Edwi demanded an account of the treasures confided to Dun- 
stan, and when the abbot refused, sequestered his property. 
The Glastonbury canons took part with royalty against their 
severe and unpopular abbot; Dunstan was deprived of his 
preferment, and fled in haste to Flanders, fearing personal 
violence (956 A.D.) 

That Edwi now persecuted the monks is false. There 
were only two monasteries in the kingdom, those of Glaston- 
bury and Abingdon, in which the Bencdictine rule was 
established, and Edwi was the benefactor of both.’ But 
being himself uncanonically married, he was not likely to 
enforce measures against the marricd clergy whose crime 
was his own; and the refusal to reform irregularitics was 
no doubt considered persecution by the Ingh churchmen. 
The right to certain property had been contested, durmg more 
than thirty years, between his grandmother Eadgifa and a 
Kentish landowner ; Edwi gave sentence against the queen- 
dowager; the case was one in which each party swore flatly 
against the other, and Eadgifa’s best title was derived from an 
act of confiscation. But the monks declared that Edwi was 
robbing his grandmother, to punish her for her love of the 
church, and Edgar reversed the decision after his brother’s death.® 


' Cod. Dip., 441, 1194, 1208, are grants to Abingdon ; the first mentioning 
““the Blessed Benedict, the most glorious patron of the monks.” 438, to Glaston- 
bury, is marked spurious by Mr. Kemble; but Mr. Allen quotes the Monasticon, 
to prove that a grant of sixty hides was made to that monastery.—Allen’s En- 
quiry, p. 240; Cf. Malmesbury, De Antiq. Glas. Eccl., Gale, vol. iii., p. 319. 

2 We only know Eadgifa’s story from herself and her partisans. She accused 
Goda of foreclosing ® mortgage which had been already paid off. After 
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Edwi is taxed with other acts of wholesale spoliation ; that he 
took away crown lands from his opponents and gave them to 
his friends, is the natural explanation of this charge. It is pro- 
bable that the public property might in many cases be resumed 
legally by a new king, or seized for trifling offences! <A 
wise man in a critical period would have been careful how 
he meddled with property ; but Edwi was profuse, and not 
wise. The fact that the grants in the first year of his reign 
were mostly made in Wessex, perhaps shows that he chiefly 
favoured the men of the southern provinee. Anyhow, in 957 a.p., 
a rebellion promoted by the Primate and Dunstan broke out : 
Mercia and Northumbria declared in favour of the king’s 
brother Edgar ; the, Saxons were faithful to Edwi. At a time 
when insurrections were so frequent, and when provinces 
changed their master in a battle, we necd scarcely wonder at 
Edgar’s success ; from vicoroy he hecame Joint-king,* with the 





he had occupied the estate fioasly six years, ‘thie witan gave sentence in her 
favour; this king Edward enforced; and presently confiscating all Goda’s 
estates, gave them to Eadgifa, who from pity restored to Goda all except her 
original property and one other manor, but kept the title-deeds. Under Athel- 
stane, even these deeds were given back at the king’s intercession, the queen- 
dowager still kceping the two manors to herself. These Goda’s sons prevailed 
on Edwi to assign them. When Edgar reversed this decision, Eadgifa presented 
the title-deeds to Christchurch monastery.—Cod. Dip., 499, 737. In this story 
it is noteworthy that Eadgifa only professes to have proved her father’s pay- 
ment by an oath of thirty pounds value (#.e. sworn to by persons whose 
witnessing capacity was rated at that valuc) ; that, as Edward’s wife, the king’s 
verdict in her favour is not exempt from suspicion; and that the restoration of 
the decds at her step-son’s intercession, looks very much as if she were conscious 
of somo illegality. Curiously enough, a charter of Edward’s is extant, which 
gives the estates in question to Christchurch monastery, mentions Goda as the 
original owner, but gives no hint of Eadgifa. If the charter is genuine (and 
Mr. Kemble accepts it), it looks as if the queen had begged the forfeited pro- 
perty for life, with reversion to the monastery, and without respect to her 
original claim.—Cod. Dip., 896. 

1 After the Conquest the crown-lands were constantly resumed by a new 
king. They were apparently liable to forfeiture in Anglo-Saxon times, if the 
lessee’s tenant committed a crime involving slavery or death as its punishment. 
—Cod. Dip., 1090. 

* Mr. Allen inclines to think that Edgar was joint-king from the first. But 
such an arrangement was not natural, and Edgar was only twelve years old when 
his brother became king.. 
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northern provinces for his share; and one of his first acts was 
to recall Dunstan. Edwi seems, moreover, to have been forced 
to consent to a divorce from his queen; and a doubtful tradi- 
tion asserts that she or some other lady, a royal mistress, died 
from the horrible mutilations which the clerical party inflicted 
on her. At this distance of time it can only be said, that 
rebels in the cause of religion have been capable of the worst 
atrocities, but that monkish biographers were quite as likely 
to invent a crime to do credit to their heroes. The infamy 
of this transaction, if true, would rest on archbishop Odo,! 
not on Dunstan. In 958 a.p. Edwi died. The manner of his 
death is unknown, but it is said to have been tragical, and 
his subjects’ love followed him. 

The real government of England was now in the hands 
Dunstan, whom Edgar’s witan had made bishop of Wor- 
cester and London successively (957, 958 a.p.), and who 
succeeded a little later to the primacy (962 a.p.) Edgar, 
whom his brother’s death had left sole monarch of Eng- 
land, was still only fifteen years old. He has been de- 
scribed to us by the Saxon poets in terms that scem 
strangely inconsistent, as a devout man who honoured 
God’s law and promoted his glory, but who was fond of 
foreign vices and heathen customs. The inconsistency 
really lies in Edgar’s chdracter and public acts. He had 
the brute courage of a soldier, and a fair portion of official 
activity, but wanted strength of will and political foresight. 
He put down rebellions when they broke out, and even ex- 
tended his power by sea; but he never tried to reduce the Anglo- 





1 Odo was called popularly Odo the Good. But as a boy he quarrelled with 
his father, and as a bishop he asserted the rights of the church in a most offen- 
sive style. ‘‘ We warn the king and princes and all who are in power, that they 
obey the archbishop and other bishops with great reverence.”—Const. ii., Wil- 
king, vol.i.,p. 212. The wild Danish blood in his veins might lead him to an act 
which perhaps was legal, and which he would certainly think righteous. By 
Ethelred’s Laws, a little later—vi., 7, A. 8. Laws,.vol. i., p. 317—it is decreed 
that all whores be banished, or in case of contumacy, put to death. Now, 
whether the victim were Edwi's uncanonical wife or a mistress, would make 
no difference in the eyes of an ecclesiastical lawyer. 
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Danish provinces to any orderly subjection ; the first settlers 
had been military colonists, and under Edgar they are still 
designated as “the army.”! The organization of a fleet, and 
some petty wars against the Welsh and the Ostmen of Dublin,® 
are the great achievements of Edgar’s reign, over which the 
vain-glorious language of his charters, the friendly praises of 
monkish chroniclers, and the homage of eight tributary kings at 
Chester, have cast a false lustre. In his court Edgar, himself 
educated among the Anglian Danes, seems to have affected 
the habits of forcign civilization, which was now outstripping 
the progress of the insular Saxons. In his morals, the young 
king was the most infamous of Anglo-Saxon sovereigns ; 
woman’s honour was not safe from his lust, nor his friend’s 
life from his violence. It is to Dunstan’s eredit, that in one 
flagrant case, where the protection of a convent had been 
violated, he condemned the guilty king to a penance which 
Kdgar’s vanity no doubt felt keenly, forbidding him to wear 
the royal crown for a space of seven years. But Dunstan was 
not in a condition to break with Edgar; the king condoned a 
series of crimes, far more atrocious than those which had _ lost 
Kdwi half a kingdom, by enforcing the dues of the church, and 
supporting the monks against the marricd clergy.* 

Yet, in spite of all drawbacks, Edgar’s reign was long 
looked back upon with affection by the Saxons. His Danish 


ae Fe meee ae tN teeta Serena ene _ 


1 Edgar's Laws, Sup. 15; A. S. Laws, vol. i, p. 279. 

2 Edgar’s panegyrists magnified this into the conquest of the greater part of 
Ireland.—Cod. Dip., 514, and vol. vi., p. 237. The charter is probably spurious, 
and Moore rejects the whole story indignantly.— Hist. of Ireland, vol. ii., p. 88. 
Lappenberg, however, accepts the fact of an expedition.—Eng. Gesch., bandi,, 
p. 407; and I think a forger would have taken care to introduce nothing that 
should be startlingly new. Ecgfrith, king of Northumbria, had already invaded 
Ireland in 684 a.p.—Bede, H.E., lib. iv., c. 26. 

3 Lappenberg, Eng. Gesch., band i, p. 408. 

“In accepting the story of Osbern about Edgar’s penance, it is quite un- 
necessary to assume that he had not been crowned before, and the connection of 
the end of his penance with the second coronation may be imaginary. The story 
in Malmesbury of the mother who substitutes a slave for her daughter, appears 
slightly changed in Hemingburgh, and is there told of king John.— Malmesbury, 
lib. ii., 159; Hemingburgh, vol. i., p. 248. 
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sympathies conciliated the most turbulent portion of his 
subjects; and the country enjoyed a peace of sixteen years. 
Trade flourished, and population increased; the complaints 
that begin to be heard of luxury, are a proof of material well- 
being, as much at least as of a deficient moral tone. The 
legend of a law to restrain drunkenness, by providing that no 
man should drink more than a fixed measure in a tavern, was 
probably invented to explain the pins or pegs which the Danes 
placed in their cups; but true or false, the story is a fair 
instance of the meddlesome legislation of those times.!. The tax 
of three hundred wolves’ heads, which Edgar imposed upon the 
Welsh, though it certainly did not ecxtirpate the wolves, who 
were still a nuisance in England in the fourteenth century, 
shows a certain regard for the interests of agriculture.* The 
laws of police and trade were enforced; an uniform coinage 
decreed ; and it was ordered that weights and measures 
should be one throughout the kingdom. Morcover, Edgar fre- 
quently moved his court, visiting and imspecting the different 
provinces, and providing for the better administration of 
justice. Dunstan sustained the police of the country with all 
the powers of religion. In a transport of harsh enthusiasm, 
he once refused to perform mass on Whit-Sunday, till sentence 
of mutilation for false coining had been executed on three 
his own vassals. 

The party of movement in the church had triumphed, and 
they stamped their victory on the laws. The tithes, which 
were due three times a year—at the lambing season, at harvest- 
time, and at Martinmas—were now enforced under a ninefold 
penalty; and whoever failed to pay the hearth-penny or Pcter’s 
pence, was to repair in person to the throne, to be fined heavily, 
and in case of contumacy to forfeit all his goods. But above 


1 Malmesbury, lib. ii., p.149. The origin of the regulation is perhaps con- 
firmed by the 10th article of the Council of London, 1102 a.p. ; “ ut presbyteri 
non eant ad potationes nec ad pinnas bibant.”—Wilkins, vol. i., p, 382. 

? In 1281 a.p. a royal commission was issued for their destruction.—Rymer, 
vol, ii., p. 168. A century later, the author of Piers Plowman’s Creed, ll. 913, 
914, speaks of “ wild were-wolves that will the folk robben.”’ 

> This is the first authentic mention of Peter's pence. It was probably no new 
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all, Dunstan followed up his contest with the married canons 
and clergy. Not satisfied with Edgar’s lavish piety, he suc- 
ceeded in procuring an order (964 a.p.) that the canons of 
Winchester, Chertsey, and Middleton, should revert to the 
monastic rule or give up their stalls: they preferred expulsion, 
and were replaced by professed monks. Aided by Oswald, 
bishop of Worcester, and by A&thelwold, bishop of Winchester, 
Dunstan carried out his reforms throughout the land. The 
nobles followed the king’s example, or were influenced by the 
archbishop’s zeal, and founded abbeys everywhere; nearly fifty 
new or reformed foundations illustrated Dunstan’s success. It 
was ordained that married men who took orders and continued 
to live with their wives, should do penance as if for homicide. But 
the contest between enthusiasm and habit, between impulse and 
appetite, is not easily decided on either side. On the death of 
Edgar, 975 a.p., Ailfere, the caldorman of Mercia, put himself 
at the head of a strong party, who opposed the succession of the 
eldest son, Edward, putting forward Ethelred, the young son 
of Ailfride the qucen-dowager, as a candidate. The question 
was really whether Dunstan should remain minister, and 
whether the church reforms should not be undone. By a 
general revolt in Mercia, the married clergy were replaced 
im their benefices; and so strong was party feeling, that it 
was unsafe for any man to be seen in the dress of a monk. But 
the nobles of Kast Angha armed to prevent the movement 
from extending to their parts; and in a great mecting, Dunstan 
decided the witan to elect Edward. Nevertheless, the re-action 
was spreading in Wessex; and the landowners took part 
against Dunstan, disliking his violent interference with the 
rights of property. A council was called at Winchester, 
/elfere supported the refractory clergy; while the monks 
declared that a crucifix on the wall had denounced the pro- 
posed backshding. The meeting was adjourned to Calne, 
in Wiltshire. In the synod there held, 978 a.p., the 





thing, though it was seemingly paid with reluctance; but when or why it was 
established cannot certainly be known. See p. 95. 
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clerical party brought forward a foreign champion, Beorn- 
helm, whose eloquence and arguments proved more than 
equal to Dunstan’s.!. The practice, which had crept in 
loosely, was now defended as apostolical, on the precedent of 
St. Peter; and the charge of Manicheism was brought against 
the promoters of celibacy. The charge was certainly false; a 
belief in the eternity of matter could hardly be ascribed to men 
whose contempt for the body was based on its perishable nature ; 
but a certain advantage always rests with those who can call 
their brothers Raca with a degree of logical plausibility. Nor 
can we doubt that to the secular clergy it was a real benefit 
to have a moral standing-point. At once clamoured and 
argued down, Dunstan gave up the unequal controversy in 
despair, declaring that he referred his cause to God’s judge- 
ment. Suddenly the overcrowded building gave way ; the mass 
of the meeting were killed or maimed in the general crash ; 
while Dunstan escaped by clinging to a beam. The incident 
was considered decisive; God had answered his servant by a 
miracle; and the Anglo-Saxon priests were compelled hence- 
forth to allow that marriage was wrong, and to practise it with 
a sense of guilt. -@ 

But Dunstan’s hopes were again dashed by the news of 
Edward’s death. The young king, returning from the chase, 
had visited his step-mother at Corfe Castle, and had been 
stabbed in the back by Atlfride’s orders, 978 a.p., while he 
drank the stirrup-cup.? The crime was no doubt the work of 
a faction; /#lfere of Mercia is said to have had a share in it; 
Dunstan expressed the public suspicions on the day of the 





1 Beornhelm was Scotorum Pontifex.—Osbern, Anglia Sacra, vol. ii., p. 112. 
Another champion of the clergy was Fothad.— Wright's A. 8S. Literature, p. 456. 

2 I agree with Mr. Hallam, in opposition to Dean Milman, in thinking the 
accident better explained by the defective mechanics of the tithe, than by any 
plot. Setting aside the moral improbabilities, which I think conclusive against 
Dunstan’s share in it, it is difficult to understand how the props of a floor could 
be so sawn away, as to support a large meeting till a preconcerted signal should 
be given, ‘and should fall so as not to endanger the primate. 

3 Edward’s name of “the Martyr,’ was derived from the miracles said to 
be wrought by his body.— Wendover, vol. i., pp. 419, 420, 
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coronation, when he stood up in the spirit of prophecy, and 
declared that such woes should come upon England and its 
blood-bought royalty as the land had never yet known. Never- 
theless, the primate maintained his ascendancy, and the education 
of the young king, a boy only ten years old, was completed by 
monks. It seems as if public feeling had been stirred in all its 
depths by the late murder. Men said that the guilty Aélfcre 
died the death of Herod, eaten by worms; and /Atlfride, 
crushed by the public horror at her guilt, at last retired to 
a convent, and spent her last days in expiating the misdeeds of 
her life: the betrayal of a first husband, adultery, and assassi- 
nation. 


ATV. 
THE DANISH CONQUEST. 


EFFECTS OF DUNSTAN’S FPOLICY.—RENEWED DANISH INVASIONS.—-WORTHLESS 
CHARACTER OF ETHELRED.—THE DANISH MASSACRE.—MARTYRDOM OF 
ALLFEG.—SWEYN OVERRUNS THE OOUNTRY.—-EADRIC STREONA.—XEIGN 
OF EDMUND TIRONSIDES.-—-ACCESSION OF CANUTE.—POLITICAL REVIEW OF 
THE REIGN. 


How fatal the triumph of an idealist can be to the interests 
which he himself has at heart, may be seen from the issue of 
Dunstan’s political career. He remained to the end of his life 
supreme in the church, and the chicf man in the state. To 
him it is due that the celibacy of the regular clergy was hence- 
forth enforced more or less rigidly in England, and that theory 
was in. favour of extending that rule to the secular clergy, as 
was done about a hundred years later. But he himself must 
have felt that the battle was only half won, while livings, and 
even bishoprics, were enjoyed by married men; and he himself 
would probably have thought that feudalism had been shut out 
of the church at too great a cost, had he lived to see the un- 
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1 “ Almar, bishop of Elmham, (at the Norman Conquest) was a married man, 
and held the manor of Blofield in right of his wife, before and after he was made 
bishop.’’—Munford’s Domesday of Norfolk, p.94. As late as 1194 a.p., “the in- 
cumbents of Dunston held the church by inheritance.” ‘ Pope Pascal (1107 a.p.), 
while using his utmost endeavours to prohibit the marriage of the priesthood, 
was compelled to allow that the sons of the clergy should be instituted to ecclesias- 
tical benefices.”’ —Palgrave’s Introd. Rot. Cur. Regis., pp. xxviii.-xxx. “It seems 
to yourselves that ye have no sin in so living in female intercourse as laymen.” — 
Zilfric’s Pastoral, s. 32; A.S. Lawa, vol.ii., p.377. Lichfeldensis episcopus + « 
cui uxor publica habita filiique procreati—Lanfranc, Epist. 4, vol. i, p. 22. 
I know not if it was a wife with whom Walter bishop of Hereford lived, 1075 
a.pD. “Hic infamia cujusdam mulieris statum suum multum denigravit,”—B. 
de Cotton. de Episc., p. 407. 


T. 
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bounded dissolution of morals that prevailed in the eleventh cen- 
tury. among the clergy, who sank under the weight of a doctrine 
which they had neither strength to live up to nor to contest.! 
Still more important for England was Dunstan’s influence in 
training the young king. It is doubtful if Ethelred could 
ever have been good for much; the race of Alfred was rotting 
away under vices which seemed to be sapping energy and 
intellect ; but in the character of a man who combined the 
superstition of a monk* and unbridled passions with incapacity 
to act, it is impossible not to recognize the results of that rigid nar- 
row-minded training which destroys the will in order to save the 
soul. So long as Dunstan lived, all was outwardly well. His 
pupil indeed was not always obedient; he once ravaged the 
church lands in a quarrel with the citizens of Rochester, and 
foreed the primate to buy him off; but the ascendancy of un- 
worthy favourites had not yet brought treason and anarchy into 
the land. But in 988 a.p. Dunstan died ; the Danish ships had 
already appeared on the seas to ravage the English coasts ; and 
men were looking forward with awe to the completion of the 
first thousand years since the birth of Christ, and believing 
that their Lord would return to judge the world. The death 
of Dunstan scemed to be the begmning of woes. 

The event soon corresponded to these presages. In 988 a.p. 
the Dancs appeared at Watchet, and in 991 a.p. they burned 
Ipswich ; the fatel precedent was then introduced, by the counsel 
of the archbishop Siric, of buying them off. Of course, claim- 


1 Malmesbury’s evidence on this point (lib. iii., p. 418) has been called 
in question, on account of his tendency to flatter the Normans. But it is 
confirmed by the general tone of lfric’s Pastoral Canons, by tho Institutes 
of Polity, and by the sermon of Wulfstan, quoted in the Biog. Ang. Sax., pp. 
507, 508. In the history of the Abbey of Ramsey, there is a curious story of 
a bishop Etheric, under Canute, who makes a Dane with whom he is dining 
drunk, and so cheats him of an estate.—Cap. 85; Gale, vol. iii, p. 441. 

2 Ethelredus « # monachum potius quam militem actione pretendebat.—Vita 
8. Elphegi, Ang. Sac., ii, 181. One of the most curious transactions of the reign 
is, that in 1013 a.p., when Ethelred and his family were fugitives, Abbot Alfsige, 
who was in attendance on the queen, found means to purchase the body of St. 
Florentine, all but the head, for five hundred pounds.—A. 8. Chron., A., 1013. 
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ants for the tribute of cowards were never wanting, and during 
the next ten years, 991-1001 a.p., the Danes ravaged the country 
far and wide. It was no one leader with views of ultimate 
conquest ; but men whose only object was to destroy and plun- 
der. Anlaf was bought off; the Christian feelings of the 
ferocious Olaf were successfully appealed to; but Sweyn and 
a host of inferior captains kept the field. With inexplicable 
baseness the nobles of the Anglo-Saxons, sometimes actuated 
by Danish affinities, more often by the sordid lust of gain, 
betrayed the trusts committed to them, and sent private intelli- 
gence to the encmy, or refused to lead their soldiers into battle. 
The city militias, on the other hand, appear to have done their 
duty nobly, and London in particular beat back the invaders 
with more loss than they ever thought to have sustained from 
townsmen.! But the country was paralyzed by the conduct of 
the king. At times sunk in pleasure, at times rousing himself 
with a flash of activity to some effort which proved uscless 
because isolated, he completed the ruin of the country by the 
gigantic measures taken to defend it; and the ficet starved 
while it waited for the forces that were not yet musterced.? The 
crisis was complicated in the year 1000 a.p. by a war with 
Normandy. The war was impolitic, for tho Normans were the 
natural allies of ‘England against the Danes; and the English 
forces were repulsed with loss by the men of the Cotentin, 
whom their wives assisted to do battle against the invaders. 
It would scem that the relations of the two countries were ex- 
tensive, for Richard imprisoned a number of Englishmen who 
were in his dominions for the sake of commerce or of good 
government. Already once before, in 991 a.p., Pope John XV. 
had interfered in the interests of Christendom, and negotiated 
a peace; on this occasion a marriage was arranged between 
Ethelred, now a widower, and Emma, the sister of the Norman 
duke (1002 a.p.)5 This connection of the two courts alarmed the 





1 A.S, Chron., A., 994. 2 A. 8. Chron, A., 999. 
3 Gul. Gemit., lib. iv., cap. 4, who, however, places the marriage before the 
war. The Saxon Chronicle gives the true date, 1002, a.p. 
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jealousy of the Danes; they had lately sustained a defeat m 
Devon from the ealdorman Palig, and had agreed to sell peace ; 
but they had not left the country ; only they were seattered up 
and down it in ao regular military array ; and they were quite 
resolved at no very distant date to effect its conquest. They 
now resolved to anticipate, by the murder of the king and 
witan, any league that might be formed against them.’ Their 
plan was disclosed, and Ethelred and his nobles, panic-struck 
and frenzied, took refuge in the last resource of cowards, assas- 
sination. Orders were sent over the country to exterminate 
the Danes on the next St. Bride’s day, November 13. The 
people, who had scen their wives and daughters insulted, their 
houses occupied, and their stores consumed by the invaders in 
time of peace, exoouted their commission with fearful secrecy, 
sparing none, however exalted, and sometimes torturing their 
victims. Even Gunhilde, the sister of Sweyn, saw her chil- 
dren and husband put to death before she herself was mur- 
dered. "When all excuses have been exhausted, it remains 
certain that the crime revolted the public feeling of the times ; 
“it was such wickedness as the heathen themselves knew not 
of ;”’? the Sicilian vespers and the Irish massacre arc its appro- 
priate parallels. But the extent of the slaughter must not be 
overrated ; it was probably confined tothe countries south and west 
of Watling Street ; amd it certainly only aimed at the invading 
soldiery, for names that indicate a Danish origin are still to be 
found as before in the charters of the witan. The Danes 
vowed revenge, and for the next four years kept their vow 
terribly. Scarcely anywhere were they met in the field: Hugo 
a Norman had been appointed governor of Exeter, and betrayed 
his trust; @lfric of Mercia deserted to the invaders; Wulf- 
noth of Sussex, threatened with ruin by a court intrigue, turned 
pirate, with the fleet under his charge. Only the ealdorman 
of East Angha, Ulfkytel, did his duty manfully; and though 


1 “ Because it was made known to the king that they would treacherously 
bereave him of his life,.and afterwards all his witan.”—A. S. Chron., A., 1002 
Flor. Wig., vol. i., p. 166. 

? Gul. Gemit., lib. iv., cap. 6. 
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his forees were half-hearted, he succeeded in driving Sweyn 
back to his ships. Amid the miseries of the timc, few im- 
pressed the popular mind more deeply than the murder of 
the primate. AtHeg was captured by the Danes, when Canter- 
bury was betrayed to them by Zlfmeer, one of the superior 
clergy, and was saved from the horrible sack of the town that 
@ ransom might be extorted from him. After seven months 
captivity, they fixed the sum at three thousand pounds of gold, 
calculating, no doubt, on the people’s attachment to him. 
/Elfeg answered that he had no private property; and that he 
would never take the money of Christian men to give it to 
pagans, or counscl the king to an act so inconsistent with 
the honour of the kingdom. He proceeded to preach to the 
hus-ting ; a blow from an axe cut his sermon short, and he was 
struck and stoned to death! Ten equally resolute men in high 
place might have saved the monarchy. 

Sweyn now aimed at establishing a kingdom. The Angles 
had gone over to his side, and proved among the most bitter 
foes of the Saxons.? Above all, the fortunes of the kingdom 
were now swayed by a family of remarkable men, who had 
risen from the ranks by merit, and aimed at establishing their 
position by holding the balance between conflicting imtcrests. 
Eadric Streona had married Ethelred’s daughter, Eadgitha, and 
in 1007 a.p. had been made ealdorman of Mercia. His brother 
Bnihtric had been the cause of Wulfnoth’s revolt; from another 
brother, Aigelmer, Godwin, afterwards so celebratcd, de- 
scended.? Eadric was meengnined oye craft and eloquence : 





1 Lapidibus. _y ita S. Elph., Ang. Sac, ii, p.140. “ “They led him to their 
hus-ting, and cast upon him bones and the heads of oxen,” (A.S. Chron, A., 
1012,) as if a banquet were going on at the time. 

2 Angli quo amplius cognatum populum afilictari cernebant eo ferociores 
instare.—Vita S. Elph., Ang. Sac., ii., p. 135. 

* This relationship has been doubted, but the language of Florence of Wor- 
cester is express.—Vol. i., p. 160. There is a great resemblance between the char- 
acter of Eadric, given by Florence, and that ascribed to Godwin and his sons, 
in the Westminster life of king Edward the Confessor, although the latter is 
from the favourable point of view. Caution, dissimulation, and treachery, aro 
the main features, which are relieved in Harold and Tostig by courage and 
generosity.—Lives of Edw. Conf., L., P- 409. 
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he was treacherous and cruel above any man even in those dis- 
orderly times; he never shrunk from assassinating a rival, or 
betraying the national cause: on one occasion, when the Danes 
had been intercepted, and lay at Ethelred’s mercy, the weak 
king had been induced by Eadric’s counsels to spare them. 
Yet Ethelred’s cause was sufficiently hopeless without a traitor 
in the camp; Sweyn swept over England in the summer of 1013 
a.v., taking hostages from the towns; and only foiled by the 
desperate resistance of London. It is characteristic of the 
Danes, that many of them were drowned in the Thames, be- 
cause they disdained to cross it by bridge or ford. At last 
even London gave way, and concluded peace; Ethelred fol- 
lowed his family to the Norman court ; and England remained 
in the hands of Sweyn and Thurkill, a Danish captain who had 
served Ethelred faithfully, but who now, on the king’s flight, 
indemnified himself by plunder for his short loyalty to the 
cause of order. 

Fortunately, next ycar, 1014 a.p., while Sweyn, in the 
midst of his ting, was blaspheming St. Edmund, the saint 
appeared armed, pierced through the ranks of warnors who 
crowded round their lord, and smote the monarch to the ground, 
as St. Mercury had slain Julian the Apostate.' The Danes 
now elected Canute as their leader, while the Saxon witan re- 
called Ethelred, on condition that he would follow good counsel, 
and govern mercifully. But Ethelred could not be false to his 
nature: the expedient of a new Danish massacre appeared to 
him the most easy way of terminating the war; and although 
it could not be carried out as fully as before, the more powerful 
Danish thanes were assassinated. Thurkill, who once more had 
taken service against his countrymen, now joined them, fear- 
ing for his own safety ; while the English forces were headed 





1 Flor. Wig., vol. i, p. 168. The Saxon Chronicle says simply ‘“‘Sweyn ended 
his days.” It is difficult not to suspect that the beautiful later legend must bo 
rationalized into a sudden death by aneurism or apoplexy, resulting from over- 
work or a feast. So in the Yngl. Saga, cap. 16, king Vanlandi is trodden to 
death in sleep by the night-mare, while his gesith in vain press round him to 
help.—Deutsche Mythologie, p. 1194. 
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by the Aitheling Edmund Ironside, a lawless and violent,' but 
brave man, and a patriot. By his father’s death, 1016 a.p., 
Edmund became king; bursting out of London, where he was 
besieged; he rallied the Saxon forces, and defeated the Danes at 
Pen in Dorsetshire, and at Sheerstone in Wiltshire. Eadric 
Streona, who had joined Canute, now deserted to the conquer- 
ing side ; but the Danes, whose army was half English, were 
still in force to besiege London and ravage Mercia. An in- 
decisive battle at Brentford, was followed by a Saxon victory at 
Otford, in Kent; and the Danes were forced to make a last 
stand at Assington, in Essex. The defection of Eadric Streona 
with the Mercian forces at the critical moment, saved Canute 
from a ruinous overthrow ; while the chief nobles of the Saxon 
side fell in fight. Edmund was willing to try the chances of 
war again, but Eadric and other princes interposed to effect a 
lasting peace on honourable terms. It was agreed that 
Edmund should be king over Wessex, Essex, and East Anglia. 
Northumbria and Mercia were to be as8igned to Canute. 
Mercia and East Anglia had changed sides in this division, 
from the old order under Alfred and Edward the Elder; the 
reason is probably to be sought in Eadric’s influence, and in 
the political troubles under Dunstan, whose partizans had been 
chiefly Anglian, and hisenemies Mercian. The partition did 
not last long. In November of this year, Edmund dicd at 
London. His death, by later historians, was ascribed to the 
treachery of Eadric, but they differ as to its manner, and the 
fact is far from certain.® 
Canute was not slow to profit by the new opportunity. Ho 
1 He had carried off and married the widow of Sigferth, whom Eadric 


Streona had murdered.—Flor. Wig., vol. i., p. 170. 

* The Saxon Chronicle and Florence of Worcester simply say that king 
Edmund died. The later histories are less reliable: some of them ascribe 
it to poison; Huntingdon to the dagger; Malmesbury to a spike put in 
his seat. Eadric was quite capable of the crime, but it was not his interest 
to see England in the hands of one man, unless he really expected to supplant 
Canute. In the Norman life of Edward the Conftssor, lately published, the 
murder is ascribed to Earl Godwin, (Il. 778-780,) who was perhaps confounded 
with Godwin Porthund, one of Eadric’s emissarics.—Flor, Wig., vol. i., p. 168 
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declared that it had been part of the treaty, that whoever sur- 
vived the other, should succeed him as sole king for life, and 
should be guardian of the young princes. The witan, left;with- 
out a leader, were unwilling to renew the bloody struggle, and 
accepted Canute’s pretensions,’ pledging faith to him and his 
captains by shaking hands with them. There were still some 
difficulties, but an energetic and unscrupulous man disposed of 
them easily. The young princes, whom Canute neither dared 
to kecp in the country nor to kill there, were sent to the court 
of St. Olaf, of Sweden, to be educated, with a hint that they 
had better die young ; Olaf declined the dangerous charge and 
unprofitable crime; and sent the children to the court of king 
Stephen, of Hungary, apparently that they might be kept at a 
distance. Eadwig, Edward’s brother, who was called con- 
temptuously the churl-king, because only the people were for 
him, was banished and finally murdered by Canute’s orders. 
Several of the chief nobles of the English party were got rid of 
by similar means in the first two years, but the nation almost 
forgave Canute his other crimes, in their dehght at the death 
of Eadric. The Danish king was resolved to md himself of a 
man whose treachery was inveterate, and whom he perhaps 
at the moment suspected of some plot.2 But Canute dis- 
criminated in his acts of violence: he had no intention of 
governing by the sword. By marrying Emma, the queen- 
dowager, he connected himself with the old history of the 
country. Englishmen who could be trusted, were advanced to 
honour. Godwin, Eadric’s great nephew, but a man more re- 
liable than his uncle, was married to Gytha, the sister of 


1 Flor. Wig., vol. i., p. 180. Dr. Lappenberg, whose high merits are some- 
times blemished by-inaccuracy, gives Florence as his authority for a statement 
that the witan deprived Edmund’s sons for ever of the succession. It is a sin- 
gular expansion of “omnino despexerunt,” “altogether disregarded” the 
claims of, 

2 If any account of the transaction is trustworthy, I should prefer that of 
Malmesbury, that Eadric quarrelled with the king, reproached him with in- 
gratitude, and was strangled on the spot by Canute’s orders, “that there might 
be no disturbance,” and thrown into the Thames,—Lib. ii., pp. 304, 306. 
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Canute’s brother-in-law, and obtained the dignity of.an carl at 
least as early as 1018 a.p.} 

It is diffieult to understand the political history of Ethel- 
red and Edward’s reigns. The nobles appear causelessly frea- 
cherous, the kings stupidly trustful to a degree that our pre- 
sent knowledge of events does not suffer us to understand. 
That Northumbrian chiefs with Danish blood in their veins 
should betray the forces entrusted to them, is intelligible ; but 
what had an ealdorman of Mercia or Southampton to gain 
by allowing his province to be ravaged and his country 
made tributary? Again, why was Eadric Streona so often 
trusted by two kings, one of whom was his personal enemy,” 
and so unreservedly followed by the Mercians? Dr. Lappen- 
berg conjectures, that even the vanations of his policy may 
have represented shifting provincial interests; that he may 
have been most Mercian when he was least English. It is 
difficult to believe that any intelligible principle, except in- 
dividual interest, prevailed during those times. Southamp- 
ton was the first city stormed by the Danes in 980 a.p., when 
most of its burghers were either slam or enslaved; in 994 
A.D. it was the Danish head-quarters ; in 1013 a.p. the people 
of the district went out gallantly against the Danes; yet in 
1016 a.v., they fought on Canute’s side against the Saxon king 
at Sheerstone. Similarly, we find the Anglians in 1004 a.p. 
inflicting severe losses upon Sweyn, in 1012 a.p. storming Canter- 
bury, and in 1016 a.p. assigned to Edmund as part of the Saxon 
kingdom. The Northumbnians in the spring of 1016 a.p. sup- 
ported Edmund, when his own people of Wessex had made sub- 
mission to the Danes and horsed their army, but in the autumn 
of that same year, Northumbria was handed over to Canute. 
These facts can only be explained on the supposition that the 








1 Freeman’s Life and Death of Earl Godwin.—Archwol. Journal, 1854.-——-Cod. 
Dip., 728, subscribed by Godwine Dux. He can hardly have been a shepherd 
boy at the battle of Sheerstone, in 1016 a.p., as Mr. Sharon Turner and Thierry 
suppose.—Conquéte des Normands, tom. i.,.p. 159. The story probably origi- 
nated in his connection with the low-born Eadric Streona. 

Modis omnibus insidias clitoni dux tetendit.—Flor. Wig., vol. ii., p. 171. 
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power of the great nobles was almost absolute ; a supposi- 
tion which is confirmed by all we know of the times, and not 
least by the contemptuous epithet applied to Eadwig, “ king of 
the ceorls,” as if ceorl or freeman were no longer a name of 
honour. In fact, the nation groaned under feudalism, un- 
relieved by chivalry; war had become a trade; and the man 
who from property or position could bring most soldiers into 
the field, made market of his advantages, without regard to his 
country. There were other causes at work: the different races 
were always at feud; and city and country were still almost as 
distinct as in the old Roman times. But the chief cause lay in 
the fact that power now centred in the hands of & few men, and 
that those men “were for the most part irredeemably bad and 
base. A single Alfred or Athelstane might have reclaimed the 
national honour. But the well-mcaning men of this century 
were the churchman Atlfeg, and the weak-minded king 
Edward the Confessor. England lay in the hands of the 


family of Eadric Strcona. 
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Canvtr’s is not one of the great names in English history. 
He triumphed rather by the weakness of his opponents than 
by the strength of his following, or by his own ability. Accord- 
ingly, during the first years of his reign, the petty prince of 
Scotland was able to annex the Lothians, with which Canute 
had invested an earl of his own, and to refuse homage for Cum- 
berland ;! Olaf of Sweden threatened the English coasts with a 
new conquest ; and a little before the king’s death, Robert the 
Devil of Normandy insultingly repudiated his sister, and was 
only prevented by a storm from invading England. Wielding 
the forces of England and Denmark, Canute was still unable to 
subdue the Wends, who, backed by the militant paganism 
of their countrymen, made the Baltic a Slavonian lake, and 
infested the Elbe provinces. Where war could be mixed with 
politics, the Anglo-Danish king was more formidable. As the 
champion of oppressed paganism, he succeeded, 1028 a.p., in 
expelling St. Olaf from Norway,* and established a son in his 
place. He was even able, 1032 a.p., to compel Duncan the 


1 Palgrave’s English Commonwealth, cccxxi.; Fordun’s Scoti-Chronicon, 
lib. iv., cap. 41. 

2 Geijer’s History of the Swedes, p. 39; Menzel’s History of Germany, 
cap. 122. 
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prince of Cumberland, although backed by the forces of Scot- 
land, to renew the fealty due to the English crown, which 
Duncan had professed to owe only to the kings of English race. 

Canute, therefore, to a certain degree, restored the lustre of 
the British crown, and commanded the respect of the German 
emperor, who granted free entrance and protection to the Eng- 
lish pilgrims to Rome. But the type of man was low. He 
had the cunning of a fox, the passions of a child, and the vin- 
dictive memory of a savage; he murdered the friend who 
had saved his life, for using a few bitter words, and for beating 
him at chess. He might have anticipated the unton of Eng- 
land and Normandy by a great Scandinavian federation, of 
which England should be the nucleus: he contented him- 
self with assigning a sort of patriarchate to the English church 
over Denmark, and with giving a few foreign bishoprics to 
Englishmen ; but so ordered his vice-royalties, that after his 
death his three sons were able severally to seize the countries 
they governed. He established order and peace in England, 
and freed the country from the presenee of the Danish army. 
Though a heavy sum was paid for their departure, the benefit 
was incalculable; and Canute deserved the gratitude which 
rewarded him. But he had not the power of organization 
which William the Conqueror possessed; Canute left the 
country as he found it, parcelled it into little sovereignties, with 
no common name or system, which might blend together the 
hostile nationalities. To have made the immediate feudatones 
of the crown fourteen hundred instead of three, would have been 
a work that might have compensated the bloodshed of Ethel- 
red’s reign, and the murders of his own accession: Canute 
continued to govern by dukes; and by one of his great peers 
the Anglo-Danish dynasty was overthrown. 

Followmg the common policy of usurpers, Canute allied 
himself with the strong church party; a proof among others 
that the monastic movement was still supported by the public 
opinion of the best men of the times. In fact, the English 
church was again doing missionary work among the heathen ; 
the labours of its clergy in Sweden and Norway will serve to 
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exeuse their literary sterility, and cemented the union of Britain 
with the north; the very Danes m England were carried away 
by the contagion, and joined in propagating the faith, or 
founding monasteries. Oanute’s own pilgrimage to Rome, 1026 
A.D., with serip and staff in hand, is a striking proof how much 
his policy was influenced by respect for the faith of his subjects, 
though it did not prevent him from restoring paganism in Nor- 
way two years later. Once, he even interfered at some political 
risk to transfer the body of St. A&lfeg from London to Oanter- 
bury ; the bridges and banks of the Thames were lined with the 
reyal hus-carles, while others of the troops were ordered to 
eccupy the sturdy Londoners with scuffles at the city gutes; 
under cover of this strategy, the translation was happily accom- 
plished, and the royal barge, with gilt dragons on its prow, 
carried off the imperishable remains to Plumstead, where the 
army of Kent secured them from farther pursuit.! In one im- 
portant particular the king’s connection with the church was 
productive of unmixed good: he forbade that Christian men 
should be sold too readily out of the land into service among 
the heathen. More substantial benefits to the church as a cor- 
poration were the stringent enforcement of Pcter’s pence and of 
tithes ; and an enactment that the guilty priest was to receive 
sentence from his bishop or from the pope ;*1t 1s the first estab- 
lishment of an ecclesiastical jurisdiction in criminal matters. 
The gratitude of cloistered chroniclers has rewarded the king 
with a reputation which his moral character certainly did not 
deserve. Yet the sternest critic of Canute may wish to believe 
the beautiful story of the rebuke given to his courtiers’ flattery, 
when he showed how little the waves regarded his royalty ; it 
is hard to know that the legend has a Welsh original. At 
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1 Osbern, De Trans. S. Elpheg., Anglia Sacra, vol. ii., pp. 145, 146. 

2°Canute’s Laws, Ecc., 5, 29. He forsakes his law of kin when he submits 
to’monastic law.—Sec. 41, 42, 43, 29. If a man in holy orders defile himself 
with a crime worthy of death, let him be seized and held to the bishop’s doom 
according as the deed may be.—A. 8. Laws, vol. i., pp. 363, 401, 403. 

3 In the Welsh story, the trial on the sca-shore is made by several princes 
to see who shall be supreme king; and Maelgwn, the Lancelot of romance, 
triumphs by means of a chair with waxed wings under it.—Weleh Laws 
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least Saxon poetry has made the story its own by its beautiful 
conclusion : Canute, bowing before a greater King than himself, 
takes the crown from his head, never more to be worn there, 
and places it over the twisted thorns of a crucifix. 

The civil government of Canute was that of a feudal sove- 
reign ; and we seem to be reading the record of Norman times 
in his enactments about purveyance, heriots, and the rights of 
wardships and succession. The institution of the murdrum, an 
extension of the Frank-pledge system from property to life, by 
which the district was made responsible for the were of lives 
lost within it if it could not give up the offender, was intro- 
duced in this reign to secure the Danes when their army had 
left England.! The first codification of stringent forest laws, for 
estates everywhere, but especially for the royal parks, is due to 
Canute, who must have had a Norse passion for the chase ; 
four thanes were appointed in every province to control the 
jurisdiction of “vencry and vert;” and the free Englishman 
who killed a stag was to be punished with loss of liberty, 
the serf with loss of life. Modern sportsmen will be scan- 
dalized to hear that foxes wore treated as vermin whom any 
man might slay. Bishops and barons were allowed the range 
of the royal preserves, but were to pay for any stag they might 
kill. Only a gentleman might keep grey-hounds on the bor- 
ders of the forest ; and then their fangs must be drawn.? Itis 
clear that Canute, like William the Conqueror, is open to the 
reproach of loving “ the tall deer as if he were their father.” 

On the death of Canute, 1035 a.p., several claimants ap- 
peared for the vacant crown. The cldest son of Canute was 
Harold Harefoot, whom the Danish party and the citizens of 
London, now in the Danish interest, supported ;> but the 





vol. ii., book v., cap. 2, pp. 49, 51. The story as told of Canute occurs first in 
Henry of Huntingdon, who was well versed in British legend. 

1 Leges Edw. Conf., c. 16; A. S. Laws, vol. i., p. 449. 

> Const. de Forest., 1, 11, 24, 26,27; A. 8S. Laws, vol. i., pp. 426, 427, 429. 

3A. 8. Chron., A., 1086. Elegerunt eum Dani et Lundonis cives qui 
am pene in barbarorum mores propter frequentem convictum transierant,— 
Malmesbury, lib. ii., p. 318. 
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Saxons disliked the prospect of a Danish king, and declared 
that Harold was a cobbler’s son, and that Canute’s first 
wife had been barren. The Saxon nobles inclined towards 
Hardicanute, the son of Canute and Emma, who appeared 
to conciliate Danish and English interests, but who at 
this critical moment was absent in Denmark, where he was 
acknowledged king. But the Saxon people wished for the 
Xtheling Alfred, Emma’s eldest son by Ethelred, who was still 
the legitimate heir, and whom it was believed in Normandy 
Canute had promised to designate his successor in half of the 
kingdom, as the price of peace with Robert the Devil.! In 
this confusion of interests, with the nobles demoralized by long 
anarchy, and with no statesman of settled views at the helm, 
Harold easily procured his acknowledgement in the provinces 
north of the Thames, while the kingship of Wessex and Kent 
was entrusted to Emma in custody for her son, who was still 
under age ; Godwin, the carl of Kent, was her minister ;* and 
the body-guard of Canute, the hus-carles, were in her service. 
Matters seem to have remained thus for a few months, but 
Emma’s power was uncertain, and Harold contrived to seize 
the greater part of the royal treasure at Winchester. Suddenly 
the AAtholings Alfred and Edward* arrived in England with a 
body of several hundred Frenchmen and Normans, who had 
partly been furnished by their brother-in-law, Eustace of 
Boulogne. It is quite possible that Emma, disliking her peril- 
ous position,-or preferring Alfred, educated in the Norman 
court, to her Danish son, Hardicanute, had sent for the the- 
ling; but it is probable that he had not been invited by any 
large party among the nobles, who were more than half Danish, 
and who had nothing to gain from a prince with foreign 


1 Wendover, voli., p. 474; Flor. Wig., vol. i., p. 257. 

2 Gul. Gemit., lib. v., cap. 12. 3A. 8. Chron., A., 1036, — 

4 Whether Edward landed is alittle uncertain. One account represents him as 
repulsed from Southampton.—Gul. Gemit., lib. vi., cap. 8. The Encomium 
Emme says that he did not attempt to leave Normandy.—Duchesne, p. 175. 
The Saxon Chronicle, however, and Florence of Worcester, represent both as 
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favourites. Still Alfred was a dangerous rival toa king with 
an uncertain title, and Harold proposed a conference to adjust 
their claims. The Atheling set out with six hundred men as an 
eseort ; he was surrounded and seized in Guildford ; his fol- 
lowers cruelly put to death or enslaved ; and he himself blinded 
and sent to the monastery of Ely, in which he presently 
died. By whom the foul crime was perpetrated, is one of the 
darkest riddles of history. Six years later, Earl Godwin and 
Lyfing, bishop of Worcester, were denounced by Atlfric, arch- 
bishop of York, as guilty of this treason ; and Godwin seems to 
have admitted the charge, as far as surprizing the Aitheling’s 
retinue and seizing his person were concerned, while he 
strenuously denied any share or consent in his mutilation or 
death.| The answer is not unlikely to be true. Godwin’s 
interests lay in supporting Hardicanute, with whom he was 
remotely connected by marriage ; he may very likely have 
thought it expedient to prevent the beginnings of civil war; 
we need not suppose that he conducted the expedition against 
Guildford himself; he probably, on a promise that Alfred should 
have no harm done to him, agreed to leave his followers to their 
fate, perhaps ordering the gates of Guildford to be opened to 
Harold’s soldiers, perhaps only keeping back the Saxon foroes 
to which Alfred looked for support. If this view of the trans- 
action be true, and it 1s in keeping with Godwin’s politic char- 
acter, it accounts for the long concealment of the earl’s com- 
plicity ; 1t gives the reason why Harold never molested him ; 
it explains why Hardicanute was willing to condone the offence, 
and why Edward, at a time when he would not forgive was yet 
never able to punish it ; it allows us to reconcile Godwin’s posi- 
tion as Emma’s minister and support in Saxon chronicles, with 
the infamy which Norman writers attach to his name. Our 
judgement would be a little clearer, could we decide certainly 
whether Alfred was on his way from Winchester to London, or 

1 Non sui consilii nec sus voluntatis fuisse quod frater ejus cecatus fuisset, 
sed dominum suum regem Haroldum illum facere quod fecit jussisse cum totius 
= ee principibus et ministris dignioribus regi juravit,—Flor. Wig., vol. i., 
p- 195. 
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from some Kentish port to Oxford: the former is the story of 
the Saxon party, the latter of Norman historians ; and it makes 
the difference whether we suppose that the Earl of Kent had 
no share in promoting the enterprize, or that he received 
the prince with flattering promises and lured him on to his 
destruction. The shield has its white and its black side; it 
depends on which side we stand, whether Godwin. is a traitor 
or only a partizan, who, like many not over-scrupulous men, 
meditated a small villany, and was entangled in the con- 
sequences of a great crime. 

Alfred’s death put England at Harold's. fect. He pro- 
ceeded to banish Emma, who fled to Bruges, where Baldwin 
of Flanders, her great-nephew, supported her; that she did 
not in her poverty take refuge with her son in Denmark, is 
perhaps some proof that she had conspired against him; the 
/Etheling Edward returned to Normandy. The queen, however, 
entered into fresh plans for expelling Harold, and Hardicanute 
had come with his flect to Bruges, which was then almost a 
seaport, when the news of Ifarold’s sudden death, 1040 a.p., 
relieved them from further difficulty. In the weakness of 
his uncertain rule, the country had been without law, the. 
fen lands filled with fugitives, and the marches ravaged 
by the Welsh,? but personally the king had not been oppres- 
sive, and had freely lavished the treasures which he had 
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1 Florence of Worcester takes the prince from Winchester to London, but 
strangely enough both he and the Saxon Chronicle lay the blame on Godwin ; 
William of Jumi¢ges and William of Poitou make Dover the port; and the 
author of the Encomium Emmw probably had a Kentish port in his mind, as 
he makes Godwin lead the prince aside from London to Guildford; he, how- 
ever, brings no charge of treason against the earl.—Gul. Gemit., lib. vi., c. 9; 
Gul. Pict., p. 78; Enc. Emm., Duchesne, p. 175. To complete the confusion, 
Malmesbury, generally on the Norman side, regards the charges against Godwin 
as unproved, and calls him “justitic: propugnator.’—Lib. ii., p. 321. The 
charter in which Edward the Confessor is made to ascribe his brother’s death to 
Harold and Hardicanute, need no longer perplex the question, as Mr. Kemble 
considers it spurious.—Cod. Dip., 824. Even if it be genuine, I bclieve the 
charge is, by an ungrammatical construction, really brought against the Dancs 
as in charter 825, not against the two kings. 

2 Ingulfi Hist. Gale, vol. i., p. 61. 
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acquired by murder. Only the one unpardonable crime blaek- 
ened his memory with a stain, which the interested praises 
of monkish chroniclers could never efface in the estimation of 
the people. 

Hardicanute was welcomed joyfully in England, but he 
soon ostranged the people's affections by imposing a heavy tax 
for the bencfit of his Danish fleet. The other acts of his short 
reign show him to have been a weak and unprincipled man. 
He ordered the body of Harold to be disinterred from its grave 
in St. Clement Danes, and thrown into the Thames; he brought 
Godwin and Lyfing to trial for the death of Alfred, condoned 
Godwin’s offence for the present of a splendid ship, and de- 
prived Lyfing of his bishopric, but restored him again after a 
year; lastly, by his extortionate taxation, the king excited 
a rebellion in Worcester, which he punished with fire and 
sword, as if ho were in an enemy’s country. Fortunately 
for the kingdom which he misgoverned, Hardicanute died of | 
his excesses at @ marriage banquct given by one of his nobles, 
aD. 1042.) 

Among the better points of the late king's character, had 
been his conduct to his mother Emma and his half-brother 
Edward, who were both resident at the English court at the 
time of his death. Edward, fortunately for his own interests, 
had yielded to the ascendancy of Earl Godwin ; Emma seems 
not to have been reconciled to a man whom she esteemed the 
murderer of her favourite son, and she had never been on good 
terms with Edward. She was evidently a daring, resolute 
woman ; her first husband had treated her badly, and she can 
have had little sympathy with lis well-meaning but feeble 
second son. After a short interregnum, the interest of Godwin 
and Jyfing prevailed in raising Edward to the throne, to the 
exclusion of the Danish candidate, Svend, Canute’s nephew, 
and of Edward, son of Edmund Ironsides, the legitimate heir, 
pu absent in Hungary. The first act of the new king was to 
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1 “Tho story of a war between Danes and Saxons in Terdicanute’ s time, 
(Lives of Edw. Conf., pp. 40, 41) must probably be reftrred back to the days 
of Sweyn. 
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take away all his mother’s property; a decent maintenance 
was allowed her, and Winchester asstgned her as a resi- 
dence; a similar act of confiscation despoiled her adherent, 
Stigant, bishop of Norwich. The excaso of the Saxon Chro- 
nicle, that Emma had dealt ungenerously with her son, 1s 
clearly insufficient, although weak impulses and petty malice 
make up much of Edward’s character; the act was onc of a 
party headed by Godwin, and was meant to place an impass- 
wble gulf between the king and the carl’s most implacable 
enemy. Other events indicate the accession of Godwin to 
power. He becomes about this time earl of Wessex, the one 
important province of England which the crown had always 
kept hitherto in its own hands. Above all, his daughter 
Edith was married to the king. It is probable Edward did 
not desire the union; he had all the feelings of a monk, and 
lived to the last day of his life separate from his queen. 
But it is impossible to believe that at this time he regarded 
Godwin as the murderer of lis brother; or if, as his Norman 
biographers state, he was only yielding im all he did to official 
necessities, he deserves a deeper infamy than the foulest sus- 
picions ascribe to Godwin’s conduct. 3 

In spite of Edward's weak character, the country was in 
some respects well governed. The claus of Magnus of Norway to 
the English crown, which Hardicanute was said to have pro- 
mised him, were rejected with dignity by the witan ; a powerful 
navy secured the shores of the island from outrage, and only 
twice did roving flects achieve u temporary success; the incur- 
sions of the Welsh were repressed ; comparative order was main- 
tained generally, and commerce flourished again. The nobility 
were now half Danish, and although two or three Danes of 
eminence were outlawed, Dauish blood was no impediment to 
holding the highest offices at court;! in fact, the Northumbrians 
were as well aware as the Southrons that thcir interests were 
English ; and when Godwin, influenced by his marriage con- 
nections, proposed interference in the civil wars of Denmark, 





} Worsaae’s Danes and Northmen, pp. 145, 146. 
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the witan unanimously refused. All, therefore, would have 
been well, but for the ambition of Godwin’s family, and for 
Edward’s partiality to foreign favourites. Not contented with 
Kent and Wessex for himself, Godwin had obtained an carl- 
dom on the Welsh marches for his eldest son Swegen, and the 
same dignity in East Anglia for his second son Harold. 
Swegen first fell, through his own violence: he seduced the 
abbess of Leominster, and was deprived of his carldom, 1046 
A.D.; his brother Hurold, and a cousin, Beorn, opposed his 
restoration at court; and Swegen enticed Beorn on board a 
ship, and foully murdered him. The rebel was now proclaimed 
a “nithing,’—the worst aggravation of judicial outlawry, and 
most of his men, horror-struck at the erime, deserted him, 1049 
A.D. The odium of this act must in some degree have attached 
to Godwin, at whose house Swegen and Beorn had met for the 
last time. The curl had reason to feel that his influence was 
on the wane. The Norman Robert had been appointed arch- 
bishop of Canterbury instead of Ailric, whom the monks of 
Christchurch elected, and whom Godwin supported as a kins- 
man of his own. Godwin was soon involved in a quarrel with 
the primate about some estates in Kent ;} and Robert revived 
the old charge of the carl’s treason to Alfred, and persuaded 
Edward of its truth. The king evidently aimed at surrounding 
himself with creatures of his own. His nephew, Raoul, son of 
the carl of Mantes, by Goda, afterwards married to Eustace of 
Boulogne, was made a staller or lord chamberlain of the court, 
was invested with large estates im Norfolk, and seems to have 
succeeded Swegen as carl in the Welsh marches, where he built 
a castle in Norman fashion, and garrisoned it with foreign mer- 
eonaries.? A host of hungry dependants had crossed into 


1 Lives of Edw. Conf., L., pp. 399, 400. Eadmer accuses Godwin of frau- 
dulently obtaining the town of Folkestone by Archbishop Eadsy’s connivance. 
—Hist. Nov., lib. i., p. 350. 

= On Raoul de Gael, J. R. Planché, pp. 34, 35. The staller was superin- 
tendent of the court, or a sort of high steward; there wcre several at the time 
in England—Worsaac’s Danes, p. 400. Lappenberg, with great probability, 
refers the castle built by ‘ Welisce menn,” forcigners in Werefordshire, to 
Raoul’s followers.—Gesch. Eng., band i., pp. 505-507, 
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England as into a land of promise, and found or expected 
preferment. It is even said that, under the king’s influence, 
the courtiers affected the usc of the French language, ond 
imitated Norman manners.! 

While matters were in this critical state, Eustace, count of 
Boulogne, happened to return by way of Dover from a visit to 
the English court. The count’s retinue dispersed themsclves ma 
disorderly manner to seck quarters in the houses of the ecitzens: 
a quarrel broke out in one house, whose owner resisted the 
obnoxious claim; the Saxon was cut down, and Eustace and 
his followers rode through the narrow strects of the town, slay- 
ing men and women, and trampling children under foot. But 
they had to deal with men who had arms m their hands, 
and the burghers drove the foreigners with shame and loss into 
the castle, which was held by a French garrison.? Eustace 
went back to his brother-in-law, and demanded vengeance for 
the insult. The king called upon Godwin, as ealdorman of the 
district, to inflict severe punishment upon Dover; but Godwin 
was not inclined to alienate his own people in an unjust cause 
and in the interest of strangers. Ile collected an army, indeed, 
but he led it against Gloucester, where the court was staying, 
and demanded that the foreign garrison should be expelled from 
Dover, the scene of the late outrage, and from Werefurd, where 
Swegen’s adherents had been persecuted. Mdward, however, 
was not unprepared for a contest; he had summoned the great 
northern carls, Siward and Leofric, to his assistance; and a 
numerous well-appointed Anghan army was now in the field 
and burning to give battle. But the counscls of all wise men 
were against a civil war, and it was determined to refer the 
questions at issue to a mecting of the witan at Southwark. 
The change of place or the delay m time was fatal to Godwin, 
whose army melted from him. Edward pressed his advantage, 
revived the old charge of his brother’s murder, and demanded 
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1 Yist. Ingulf. Gale, vol. i., p. 62. 

2 Florence of Worcester distinguishes the companions of Eustace from the 
Normans and men of Boulogne, who held the castle on the hill of Dover.—Vol. 
i., pp. 205, 206. 
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that Godwin should stand his trial, while he refused to grant 
him hostages for his safety ; the carl was glad to compound for 
five days’ trucc, during which he might leave the land. It is 
a proof of the absence of anything like international policy in 
those days, that Godwin and Swegen took refuge with Edward’s 
kinsman, the count of Flanders. Harold and Leofwin preferred 
exile in Ireland. The family were outlawed; and Edward, the 
unrcsisting victim of his counsellors, was induced to part from 
his wife, who retired with royal state to Wilton convent.! 

It is probable that the victory of the Norman party was 
pushed too far, for many Englishmen left the country to share 
Godwin’s exile. The carl himself had no thought but of return ; 
his sons Harold and Leofwin were the first to try the western 
coasts, but the ealdormen of the country were staunch to Edward, 
and Harold only gained 2 battle, and carned off plunder as if in 
anenemy’s country. Godwin was more fortunate. The sym- 
pathics of Kent, Sussex, and Surrey were with him; and when 
his sons joined him, their united ships were able to foree the 
royal flect, under Raoul the Staller, to retire, and sailed vie- 
toriously up the Thames, while their army marched along the 
banks by favour of the citizens of London, who left their budge 
unguarded. Wdward’s army was small, for is cause was now 
unpopular, and the natives were all anxious to avoid bloodshed : 
negotiations were therefore begun, and the more unpopular of 
the Norman courtiers at once took fhght for the continent, 
foresecing what the issue would be. In fact, Godwin fell at 
the king’s feet, and adjured him in Christ’s name to allow aman 
wrongfully accused to establish his innocence ; the king, at once 
touched and unable to resist, declared himself satisfied with the 
submission offered ; the carl and his sons were restored to their 
honours and possessions, with the one exception of Swegen, who 
had before this set out from Flanders on a pilgrimage to 
expiate his crimes, from which he never returned. Godwin 
did not long live to enjoy his recovered power. In the Easter 





‘Lives of Edw. Conf., L., p. 408. Florence of Worcester, however, says 


that she was sent with only one maid to Wherwell convent, where a sister of 
Edward was abbess. 
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of the next year he fell back in his seat at the royal table, and 
died within three days. , The calumnies of Norman chroniclers 
declared that the judgement of God overtook him, as he 
swore to his mnocence of Alfred's death. Later history, in re- 
jecting this fable, has inclined to surround the character of the 
great carl and his son, with the last sunshine of the Saxon 
monarchy. Yet Godwin, if he was no worse than other and 
smaller men of his time,was assuredly no better. Crafty, silent, 
and resolute, shrinking from unnecessary scandals, but careless 
of any means that might serve his end, he fought and schemed 
only for his own hand: he was mayor of the palace to a Mero- 
vingian king; and although he would never have copied Pepin 
in snatching at the externals of royalty, he undoubtedly meant 
to found a dynasty. The Danes were his stepping-stones to 
power; the Normans his rivals ; he used the one and opposed 
the other accordingly ; and if he was indeed a patriot, it was 
his singular fortune that his sympathies favoured his ambition. 

Godwin’s death and Swegen’s absence from the country 
promoted the fortunes of the family. Harold succeeded to 
his father’s earlship, and appears about 1056 a.p., in com- 
mand of the western district, once held by Swegen. Ho 
probably replaced Raoul the Staller, who had sustained « disas- 
trous defeat from the Welsh a year before, by horsing his un- 
trained Saxon infantry in the fashion of Norman cavalicrs.! 
Edith’s favourite brother, Tostig, in 1055 a.p., succeeded to 
the government of the north, left vacant by Siward’s death with- 
out ason. The fortunate death of the Asthcling Edward, 1057 
A.D.,° removed a dangerous rival to the ambition of the 
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1 Raoul had commanded the fleet which Godwin drove before him. On his 
second failure, the earl, already unpopular as a forcign favourite, was accused of 
cowardice (Flor. Wig., vol. i., p. 213); and as we hear no more of him till his 
death, December, 1057 a.p., (Planché on Raoul de Gael, p. 35,) it seems likely that 
he was replaced in his government by Harold, whom we find commanding 
there. 
2 On his arrival in England, he was kept from seeing the king (A. 8S. Chron., 
A., 1057), who had meant to declare him his heir.—Flor. Wig., vol. i., p. 215. 
Godwin’s sons must have had some share in preventing an interview ; and it is 
difficult to believe that the death was natural. 
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brothers; and aserics of victories over the Welsh, whose war- 
like king, Griffin, was at last slain by his own people, 1063 a.p., 
raised the reputation of the two earls among thcir countrymen. 
They now became rivals for power. Tostig, however, at once 
secret in his designs, violent in his acts, and rapacious 
in his administration, had excited the hatred of the Northum- 
brians; he murdered two of his opponents, and his sister 
Edith caused another, Gospatric, to be assassinated at court. 
The people rose up in arms, murdered his officers, and drove 
him out of the north, advancing themselves in battle array 
southwards, where they plundered the country and made 
slaves. JLarold headed a royal commission to arrange 
terms with the rebels, but secretly he supported their complaints 
against his brother ;! and in spite of the favour of the old king, 
Tostig was forced to leave England, and take refuge at Bald- 
win’s court, 1065 a.p. The shock of these family quarrels 
proved fatal to the king, who sickened and presently died, 
January, 1066 a.p. Public rumour said that on his death-bed 
he was rapt with the spirit of propliccy, and declared that on 
account of the crimes of the dukes and higher clergy of the 
country, the judgement of God would visit England within a 
year and a day, and devils lay waste the land with fire and 
sword. The courticrs and Harold himself were dumb with 
horror ; but the primate Stigand, who had dared the thunders 
of Rome, holding Canterbury without a pall while its Norman 
archbishop was alive, whispered in the carl’s car that the sick 
old man did not know whrt words he uttered. 

It is difficult to do justice to Edward’s character. He was the 
last of the golden-haired, blue-eyed race of Cerdie and Alfred, 
in whom Saxon sovereignty was symbolized ; and the people, 
who groaned under strong rulers, idealized their mild and 
saintly king. For Edward loved mercy and justice as a part 
of religion; when he saw the gold of the Dane geld in his 
treasury, it seemed to him that the devil was dancing gleefully 
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1So at least thought Tostig.—Lives of Edw. Conf., L., pp. 422, 423. The 
Saxon Chronicle, however, says that he tried to work a reconciliation. 
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on the money wrung from a toil-stricken people, and he 
caused it to be restored, and abolished the tax for ever. The 
first miracle he performed, from which was derived the custom 
of touching for the king’s evil, is proof of his goodness of 
heart: a poor scrofulous woman believed that the king could 
restore her to health by his prayers and touch; and Edward 
took the suppliant into his palace, and kept her there until good 
food had produced its natural results in her cure.! We can 
understand the love such a man would attract, the more as 
he joined a royal presence to casy, courteous manners, and dis- 
guised his weakness of will by his sensibility to passionate 
impulse, while his temper was kept within bounds by the gen- 
tleman’s hAbit of self-control. But in all that makes up 
intellect and character, Edward was little better than half- 
witted.*? He knew that dishonesty to the state was a crying 
sin of the times, and yet he dismissed the thief whom he found 
plundering the treasury, with a warning that he had better not 
be found out. He knew that the great nobles and prelates 
misused their powers over the people, and yet he consented 
to a law which transferred the jurisdiction, in criminal matters, 
from the local courts to the feudal lords, in all cases where 
their dependints were concerned.’ Himself a warm-hearted 
man, clinging to old ties, and with a strong sense of duty, 
he plundered and disgraced lis mother in obedience to 
one court faction, and separated from his queen to please 
another. Ife is a striking cxample how small an interval 
divides weakness from vicc in the character of a king. That 
his reign was comparatively prosperous, is due to the acci- 
dent of his foreign connections, and to the ability of Godwin 
and his sons; the Normans had more to hope from peace than 
from war; the Englishmen who aspired to succeed their king 
were cagcer to win their spurs. Hence it came that Edward 
was on the whole well served: the Welsh were bloodily beaten 
back ; Macbeth of Scotland, who had thrown off the English 





! Lives of Edw. Conf., L., p. 428. 
2 « Rex simplex” he is called by Barth de Cotton.—De Epise., p. 376. 
> Leges Edw. Conf., 21; A. S. Laws, vol. i., p. 461. 
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allegiance, was defeated, and replaced on the throne by Malcolm, 
the English nomince, and son of the murdered Duncan, (1055 
A.D.) But the soldier whom Edward trusted and promoted, Raoul 
the Staller, sustained disgraceful reverses by sca and land, and 
was accused by the public voice of incapacity. When JF lfgar, 
the earl of Anglia, was outlawed by the witan, he replaced 
himsclf in his government by the aid of Danish mercenaries ; 
they were days when every man did what was right in his 
own cyes; the central authority was only respected when the 
symputhies or the interests of some powerful earl supported it. 
For England, for Europe, it was insufferable that this anarchy 
of a great country should endure. That a strong ruler would 
ultimately restore order, was probable; the kingdom was too 
small to admit of division, ike Germany; but who that ruler 
should be—whether native, to confirm England in its insularity, 
or foreign, to bind it with Europe—was a question that Edw ard 
left undecided, or that he only scttled on his death-bed; he had 
wishes, but no will; and-his wishes were probably for his Norman 
cousin, his sense of duty for a Saxon. He had once tried to 
secure the succession to his cousin, the Etheling Edward; the 
judgement of God had interposed; and Edward dicd, having 
established nothing, presaging the worst, and leaving the event 
to Heaven.! 


1The positive statements of onc of the Saxon Chronicles, of Florence, and 
of the writer of Edward’s Life, can hardly be said to scttle the question, 
whether Edward made a nuncupative will. It was Harold’s interest to spread 
the story; and stronger evidence was produced in 1135 a.p., to show that 
Henry I. disinherited his daughter. Norman writers are cqually positive that 
the Confessor had given the crown to his cousin. 
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BRITAIN DIVIDED ANEW.—HUNDPREDS AND TITHINGS.—THE FALDORMAN AND 
COUNTY COTRTS.—MUTUAL POLICE, OR FRANK-PLEDGE SYSTEM.—-FECDAL 
JURISDICTIONS.-—A CASE OF CRIMINAL LAW.—NATURE OF THE EVIDENCE RE- 
QUIRED IN DOURTEFUL CASES.—TRIAL OF THURKILL AND HIS WIFE.—]IINARY 
JURISDICTION OF STATE AND CHURCH : THE STATE ASSESSING DAMAGE, THE 
CHURCH PUNISHING SIN, 

THE conquest of England by the Saxons was effected, as we 

have seen, by a serics of petty invasions. It is probable that 

for many years it scarcely affected property in the towns, which 
often contracted with the invaders; and in which the con- 
querors did not care to dwell. But in the country the case was 
far different. The Anglo-Saxon not only required land for his 
support, but by the ancestral polity of his tribes, civil free- 
dom and nobility depended upon its possession.! Morcover, the 
people was sufficiently civilized to have certain principles of 
division; the allotments of land were probably made on a 
uniform scale to every freeman ;? and a portion was held in 
reserve by the state to be granted away in reward for publi 
services, or to supply the wants of new generations. Probably, 
as at the Norman conquest, the more cminent of the British 
landowners were allowed to remain on a portion of their estates 
as tributaries ; while the peasants and prisoners of war were 





1“ And if a ceorl thrived, so that he had fully five hidcs of his own land, 
church and kitchen, bell-house and burh-gate-seat, and special duty in the 
king’s hall, then was he thenceforth of thane-right worthy.”—Ranks: A.S. Laws, 
vol. i., p. 191. Thus, the abbot of Ely fraudulently conveyed some of the abbey 
lands to his brother, that he might have the forty hides of land requisite for the 
highest nobles.— Hist. Eliensis, Gale, vol. iii., p.113. Contrariwise, the landless 
man was regarded with suspicion by the law. 

2 The hide or allotment contained from thirty to thirty-three acres.—Kem- 
ble’s Saxons in England, vol. i., chap. 4. © 
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enslaved. Numberless differences of condition would arise in 
the several districts from accident. But generally, there can be 
little doubt that the ancient landmarks of estates were removed 
everywhcre, and the country divided anew to suit the organiza- 
tion of its conquerors. 

To appreciate the Anglo-Saxon scttlement, we must bear 
in mind that the conquering people were in every case a little 
army, composed of a number of companies, united by blood, by 
language, and by a common name. Each company, in its turn, 
was formed, in part at least, of men who bore the name of 
their chief, his gesith, or battle-brothers, if not actually his kin. 
Thus Kent was pareelled out among Alings and Banings, 
Billings and Derings, whose captains we may fairly assume 
to have had names such as Al and Bana, Bil and Deor.! But 
as the family bond was artificial, it was supplemented by a 
numerical principle of division. Ten families constituted a 
tithing, the self-governing unit of the state ;* and ten tithings 
were a hundred, whose court administered justice among the 
little communitics themselves. As the people settled down, 
the terms tithing and hundred naturally came to stand for 
divisions of land, not for any specific number of fumilics. An 
uncertain and probably fluctuating number of these constituted 
the shire, whose distinguishing feature seems to have been that 
its head,* the duke or ealdorman, was not the elect of the 
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1 Meaning scanmetively, Eel, Homicide, Axe, and Deck 

* Savigny, dissenting from all his predecessors, has surmised that ten families 
constituted a frith-borh, ten frith-borhs a tithing, and ten tithings a hundred. 
His reasons are, that the frith-borh is spoken of as a division, and that a magis- 
trate to ten families seems cxcessive. But there is no need to assume that the 
frith-borh is anything more than another name for a tithing, especially as the 
citizen is sometimes called frith-borgus. A magistrate to ten privileged families, 
having tenants and slaves, and spread over the country, would not be excessive, 
even while the division was numerical. Athelstane’s laws place the matter 
beyond controversy. ‘That we count always ten men together; and the chief 
should direct the nine in each of those duties which we have all ordained, and 
count afterwards their hyndens together, and one hynden-man.”—Judicia Civ. 
Lond., A. 8. Laws, vol. i., p. 233; Savigny’s Rémische Rechts-Geschichte, 
band iii., p. 82. 

3 “Tf he be an caldorman, let him forfeit his shire” (in case of compounding 
a felony).—Ine, 36; A. S. Laws, vol. i., p. 125. 
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people in historical times, but either their hereditary chief, or, 
as royal families died out, their viceroy. “As a consequence of 
this, the county had from the first all the organization of a. 
state ; its gemot included all the different orders of socicty ; 
it had its local army, and could make war; it was fringed by 
a march or border of waste land, which no neighbour could 
violate without risk of war, and on which no squatter could 
acquire property by residence; which was, in a word, the 
sacred limit of a dominion. 

If we take modern names, perhaps none will so well express 
the position of a county duke, as our title of lord-lieutenant. 
A degraded king, as it were, he sometimes styled himself, 
“by the grace of God;’! but by the conditions of Saxon roy- 
alty, his title was never indefeasible, however circumstances 
and prestige might tend to perpetuate it in a single family. 
Probably in most shires there were several families of caldor- 
manic rank, from whom the holder of office was selected by the 
king, with advice and consent of his witan. Wielding an im- 
pertum in imperio, hike the governor of an American state, the 
duke was chiefly important as military chicf of his province, 
and as declaring to the county court the laws which the witan 
or court of the nation had passed. But his functions as 
supreme judge in the district, could be exercised in his absence 
by the scir-gerefa, or sheriff, who held his court twice a year, 
assisted by the bishop, as the duke’s deputy, and who seems 
practically to have controlled the police of the county. The 
importance of these functions in days when the royal perogative 
included a part of the fines of justice, purveyance, and heriot, 
will be casily understood ; the scir-gerefa came moro and more 
to be regarded as a royal officer, especially since the imposition 
of oaths fell under his province; the king might depose him if 
he were negligent, and the analogy of Norman custom seems to 
show that the king appointed him. The only popular magis- 
trates in the country were therefore the tithing and hundred 
reeves; the former of whom were always, the latter mostly, 
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1 Cod. Dip., 255, where the shire is spoken of as ‘sua propria hereditas.’’ 
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clected by their respective communes. The smaller questions of 
debt and police were probably decided by these men in their 
respeetive courts; the freemen of the tithing would mect as 
oceasion required ; the hundred court was summoned once a 
month. But besides this, the tithing and hundred reeves 
headed delegacies from their districts to sit in the higher 
courts, on questions for which their own powers were inadequate. 
This was probably an innovation on the old principle, which re- 
quired the attendance of all freemen. The increase of 
population, and the demands of labour on a people who had 
ceased to be soldiers recetving rent from their tenantry, will 
sufficicntly explain why the right of yttending the scir-gemot 
became an irksome duty, and fell gradually into disuse. 

It is clear that the functions of police must precede the 
administration of justice. The earliest practice no doubt com- 
mitted to the individual the charge of providing for his life 
and property ; the carliest legislation consisted in drawing up a 
tariff to usscss the compensation incurred for crime; the only 
recognition of a commonwealth in the whole theory was in the 
assignment of 2 ccrtam proportion of the penalty to the state. 
This wiht-gild, or erime-moncy, as it came to be called in dis- 
tinction from the werc-gild, or life-money, was no return for a 
service rendered by the community, but value for a loss which 
it had sustained; the crimimal had subtracted so much labour 
or life from the common stock, and was bound to indemnify 
his fellow-citizens. The only duty of the royal offiecrs was to 
watch the contract between the aggrieved party and the 
offender, and sec that a due proportion of the fine found its 
way to the treasury. In default of a national police, the 
tithings and hundreds formed unions for public safcty among 
themselves. The ties of family which at first united their 
members, and a common religion, had given rise to periodical 
feasts ;! it was natural that clansmen, neighbours, and friends 
should unite to pursuc a thicf or a murderer, or even to wage 
war against an oppressive noble or public officer. It was 
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1 Wilda’s Gilden-Wesen, Erster Abschnitt. 
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equally natural that the people of a district, bomg thus re- 
garded as an association, should in turn be called upon by 
their neighbours to give up a criminal, and in default of this, 
to purge themselves legally of all complicity, er else to take 
the consequences of his offence upon themselves. Immemonal 
custom passed casily into law ; and the English kings consoli- 
dated the frith-borh or frank-pledge system, by codifying its 
regulations and obliging all their subjects, if they wore not 
vassals of some lord,! to be sworn members of some association. 
Private feud was thus prevented, and although crime could 
not be put down, it was certain that the sum of compensation 
would always be equal to the sum of injury. 

The mention of vassals and lords obliges mc to digress to a 
new feature of Anglo-Saxon polity. The umt of the tithing 
and of the state was tle head of the fumily, who governed his 
wife under contract, lis children, saving life and freedom, 
till they became of age, and his slave to all time uncon- 
ditionally, except as regarded life and limb. <A control of 
this sort in itself imphes responsibility, and the Anglo-Saxon 
was bound to pay the fines of his children and of his slave. 
By a natural analogy, it became customary for the Mnglish 
noble to pledge himself for lis dependants ; and these had a 
natural tendency tv merease. The gesith, or inihtary retaimer, 
had been with him from the first; conquest had assigned 
him the tenant and the slave; and now, when every man 
required a pledge to the laws for his good conduct, the landless 
men, who wanted the condition of freedom, and whose birth 
was yet not servile, were forced to attach themselves to some 
lord. Their service was half voluntary, for if they disliked it, 
they might change their lord by appeal to the duke ;* they 
might even obtain a guarantee from their kinsmcen who owned 
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1 Ethelred, i.; A. 8. Laws, vol. i, p, 281. “That every freeman have a true 
borh,”’ and “let every lord have his houschold in his own borh.” 

* Alfred, 37; A. S. Laws, vol. i., p. 87. It was the duty of the kinsmen 
to find a lord in the folk-mote for the lordless men.—Athelstane, 2; A. 8. Laws, 
vol. i., p. 201. This duty they would be careful to ay il 25 otherwine they 
wer2 ‘cipenible for part of the were. 
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land; but without a patron of some kind they were vagabonds, 
whom any man might lawfully slay as thieves. Having, there- 
fore, to protect and control a number of dependants, it was 
natural that the noble should attempt to withdraw them from 
the operation of the local courts, in which they had no voice. 
Special jurisdictions were hence created by the side of the 
townships and tithings, but with the mark-worthy difference 
that they were not popular, but aristocratic or feudal.! Their 
apprupriate name was the soke, and the men subject to them 
were suc-men. Their powers were subordinate to the county 
gemots ;* their functions were mixed; and they have survived 
to the present day, the shadows of ancicnt feudality, as courts- 
baron for civil matters, and as courts-lect for the onginal 
frank-pledge purpose, the ordering of the police, by a view of 
the tenantry.? 

The country, then, being thus divided into little police 
federations or jurisdictions, the next point is to understand 
how justice was administered in criminal cases. One or 
two actual cases will explain the method of procedure. 
During the reign of Ethelred, 995 a.p., three brothers* were 
sitting at a feast m Oxford. Their servant, a man named 
Leotric, stole a halter; he was suspeeted, and the property 
found upon him; the owners proceeded to seize him, and the 
brothers defended him; but as the members of the frith-guild 
came up, two of the brothers were slain, while the third and 
L.cofric escaped to the sanctuary of St. Helen’s, where they 
were watched by their pursucrs. We do not know what 
actually became of them; but their sanctuary would only give 
them a respite of nine days, during which if they could not 
escape, they must make terms with their pursuers by paving the 
were. If they could not pay the were, they would forfeit their 








1 It was seemingly the lord’s duty to maintain a recognized police in his 
domain, “who may lead those men who desire to seek their own.” —Edward, 7; 
A. 8. Laws, vol. i., p. 163. 

* Cod. Dip., vol. i., p. xlvi. 

3 Blackstone, book iii., chap. 4; book iv., chap. 19. 

4 Cod. Dip., 789. 
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freedom,! or, except in Wessex, if the pursuers preferred it, 
their lives.* But this case developes a curious feature of early 
English justice. The sheriffof Buckingham and the town-reove 
of Oxford, who had probably come up on hearing of a breach of 
the peace, allowed the two slain brothers to be buried in holy 
ground. This was an illegal remission of an important 
part of the penalty, and the duke of the district accordingly 
reported the officers to the king, for neglect of duty. Ethelred, 
however, pardoned them; and, with characteristic weakness, gave 
Aithelwig, the sheriff, a grant of land to compensate him for the 
charge. In this case, where the thieves wero slain in open 
breach of the peace, there could be no doubt as to the duty of 
the king’s officers. But if any man were slain red hand 
unjustly, and in consequence denied Christian sepulture, his © 
kinsmen always had liberty of appeal to a court composed of 
freemen from the neighbourhood, and presided over by the local 
authority. Then if the appeal were sustained, the bishop went 
forth at the head of a solemn procession, with holy water and 
incense, to take the dead man out of his grave and transfer him 
to hallowed earth. The offender in such cases was mulcted in 
a triple fine, which was paid into the bishop’s hands.$ 

Cases where the criminal was not taken in the fact, but 
was only suspected, were more complicated. To understand 
them, it must be remembered that circumstantial evidence 
was impossible in early times; the police who could col- 
lect it, the advocates who could arrange it, the court that 
could sift it, were almost as much unknown in the tenth 
century as our chemical and microscopical tests. Two points 
wefe therefore regarded by the Anglo-Saxon courts as mainly 
decisive: the respective positions of accusers and accused, and 


1 They might either be mado slaves or imprisoned.—Ethelred, 7, 16; A 
S. Laws, vol. i., p. 333. 

2 Judicia Civ. Lund. 1; Ine, 6; A. 8. Laws, vol. i, pp. 105, 228. But 
under Edward the Confessor, the criminal was only obliged to make restitution, 
and could not be seized, except by the priest or the church servants.—Edw. 
Conf., 8; A. 8S. Laws, vol. i., p. 445. 

Edw. Conf., 36; A. 8. Laws, vol. i, p. 460. 
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their characters m the district. The first was estimated by-a 
graduated scale: a thane’s word, for instance, was as valuable as 
the assertion of six ceorls; a duke’s evidence might outweigh 
that of a whole township.’ The question of character was 
decided by the good opinion of the neighbourhood ; the accused 
brought into court a certain number of compurgators, who swore 
to their belief in his innocence. The advantage of this system 
was that, in the case of ordinary men, it entrusted the question 
of their acquittal to those who would suffer hereafter if they let 
loose a scoundrel upon their village ; its disadvantage was, that a 
weak or unpopular man might be crushed for want of friends, 
and a great man escape by the number of his following. Still 
it will prevent confusion to remember that compurgators were 
neither witnesses to fact, nor a jury, nor part of the court ; 
indeed, evidence was commonly given by simple affirmation ; 
and the imposition of an oath on the compurgators was cer- 
tainly not from a disregard to perjury, but because the compur- 
gators were scarcely held to incur any risk of forswearing them- 
selves, in declaring their opinion of the man who had selected 
them as his guarantees.‘ 

We learn how these principles were applied from a case 
that occurred under Canute. <A wife, by a second marriage, 
wishing to secure her husband’s affections, administered & 
philtre to him, and afterwards murdered her step-son, and 
buried him privily.* But trusting that her rank would 


1 Oaths, 18; A.S. Laws, vol. i., p. 183. When one Alfnoth challenged pro- 
perty belonging ‘to the monastery of Ramsey, the ealdorman interrupted the 
case by pledging himself for the truth of the monk’s statements. The court, in 
consideration of his high position and character, at once gave verdict for the 
defendant, and declared all the plaintiff's property forfeit to the king, as the 
penalty of a vexatious suit.—Hist. Ram., Gale, vol. iii., pp. 416,417. For a 
similar case in Norman times, see Chron. Mon. de Abingdon, vol. ii., p. 229. 

2 This, however, would be less applicable to cases in which property was 
concerned.—Cod. Dip., 1237. Under the Normans perjury became so common, 
that it was said no man’s possessions would be safe but for the duel, which 
was a stronger check than conscience. In civil courts, however, the oath was 
necessarily as to fact, not as to character. 

° Hist. Ram., Gale, vol. iii., pp. 438-441. 
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place her above suspicion, she refused to pay the witch who 
had assisted her the sum covenanted. The witch in her anger 
went to the bishop and denounced the crime. As the case 
was one in which canonical laws chiefly had been violated, 
by the use of witchcraft, and by murder of a child, who was 
still in his father’s power, the bishop cited husband and wifo 
to appear before him. They at first refused to obey, and the 
bishop did not lke to insist, as the husband, Thurkill, was a 
Dane of high rank. The matter, however, camo to the king's 
ears; Canute first questioned the accused parties himself, and 
then ordered them to obey the bishop’s citation, and clear them- 
selves with compurgators of the crime laid to their charge. The 
trial took place in public, and in the open air, on account of the 
multitude who attended; the bishop took care that it should be 
held in the meadow where the child’s body had: been con- 
cealed; but it is not clear whether he presided in his own 
right over a special court, or acted in his ordinary capacity as 
joint-president with the sheriff of the county court. To 
give greater solemnity to the proceedings, a deputation from 
the neighbouring convent of Ramscy attended with a box 
of relics. Each of the accused had to bring eleven com- 
purgators, and the woman’s were of her own sex. The 
man, kneeling down, with outstretched hand, first swore to 
his own innocence, and then proceeded to swear to his wife’s, 
wishing to save her the necessity of an oath. Here the trial 
was interrupted by a miracle: Thurkill had sworn by his beard, 
and the beard came off in his hand.! All were now convinced 
of the lady’s guilt, but as she still asserted her mnocenee, the 
bishop ordered the grave of the child, which the witch had 
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1The usual oath-formula would have been, ‘By the Lord, Iam guiltless, 
both in deed and counsel, of the charge of which M. accuscs me.” And the 
compurgators would then swear, “ By the Lord, the oath is clear and unperjured 
which N. hath sworn.” It seems, however, that sometimes, at least in civil 
cases, the old Roman form of swearing was used, by which the man, casting 
away a stone, prayed that he might be cast out of the city and his estate, if he 
were consciously forswearing himself,—Leges Henrici I., v.,29; A. 8. Laws, 
vol. i., p. 511, and note. 
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pointed out, to be opened; and the murderess confessed her 
crime, and was ordered the appropriate penance. This would 
be to abstain from food as on church fasts, during a term 
of from four to seven years, according to the circumstances 
of the homicide.' It is important to observe, that if the 
miracle had not occurred, the court would have had to decide 
whether or not the oath of compurgation was sufficient to clear 
the accused. In this case, where public feeling was violently 
excited, they would probably have declared it inadequate, and 
the ordeal by iron would then have been resorted to. Judg- 
ing from later custom, even those acquitted by the ordeal might 
still be expelled the district, if they were not free from sus- 
picion; but it may be questioned if this applied to any 
landowner who had soc of his own. Modern opinion would 
be scandalized by the oath of compurgation preceding the 
opening of the grave. Yet in fact, however suspicions might 
be confirmed by this verification of the witch’s story, it could 
prove nothing more than a murder of which the witch was 
cognizant; and if the lady’s courage had not broken down, 
her oath ought to have outweighed that of her accuser. It is 
probable, however, that under the strong excitement of the 
moment, her compurgators would have refused to swear for 
her. In this case she might still have claimed the ordeal.* 

To commute such a crime as murder for a fine and 
@ penance, appears at first sight insufficient. It was the 
result of two principles, each more or less nght in itself. 
The Anglo-Saxon state professed to deal only with the secu- 
lar aspects of socicty; with crime as a moral or religious 
offence it had nothing to do; it only assessed the losses which 
crime entailed on individuals or the community, and enforced, 


' The term of penance for secret murder was four or seven years ; for secret 
murder by magic, seven years; and for perjury in a church or on relics, four 
years. In this case, therefore, eleven years’ punishment might be inflicted.— 
Eogb. Conf., 22, 31, 34; A. 8. Laws, vol. ii, pp. 149, 157, 159. 

* Ethelred, ii. “If he dare not take the oath, let him go to the triple 
ordeal.” The principle here affirmed of cases involving property, no doubt 
applied to those in which life was concerned.—A. 8. Laws, vol. i., p. 280. 
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or provided for the enforcement, of the penalty. To extirpate 
sin was the duty of the church, and the state assisted it with 
all its\prestige and powers. Penance practically was compul- 
sory, not optional. But the canons forbade priests to take any 
part in the shedding of blood, and they had not yet learned to 
evade this provision by handing back the men they had sen- 
tenced to the temporal arm. The punishment of death was 
therefore unknown to the Saxon state, except for treason and 
lese-majesty, or for witchcraft and sacrilege, which followed 
the same analogy.! It is true there were a number of cases 
in which a man, detected in a crime, or refusing to surrender 
to the law, or having forfeited its protection, might be slain. 
But these are regulations of police rather than of justice. 
Similarly, the notorious thief might be mutilated ; but the 
punishment was probably designed to cripple him in his pecu- 
liar activity, and to designate him as a convict. It is doubtful, 
though the laws speak of prisons, whether during these centu- 
ries there was any place in which a criminal could be confined 
for life. Generally, it may be said that the tenour of the 
Anglo-Saxon laws was merciful, or at least not bloody. 

Much has been said about the barbarism of commuting 
offences for money punishments. It might be said that it is a 
barbarism which we have not yet outgrown: the rich man 
pays his five pounds at the police-court, while the poor man 
goes away in the van; even adultery is still matter of assess- 
ment. Yet until offences against life and property were dis- 
tinctly regarded as immoral no less than dctrimental, it is 
difficult to see how the state could profess to do anything more 
than aim at prevention and compensation. In Christian times, 
the recognition of sin as a political evil changed the whole aspect 
of the question. But with a half-pagan population, a moral 
change in the laws could not be at once effected ; 1t was natural 
to leave the punishment for outraged religion to the church. If 
the church could enforce its decrees, could compel abstinence 


1 Alfred, 4, 7; Ethelred, vi., 7; vii., 9,13; A. 8. Laws, vol. i., pp. 63, 67, 
317, 381, 333. 
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from food, and brand the offender with mfamy, it was certainly 
not inefficient as a correctional system. And in cases where 
the guilt had been great, it sometimes secluded the criminals 
from society, by compelling them to enter a convent.' 





1In the absence of records of the Anglo-Saxon law courts, many instances 
of the exercise of church jurisdiction are not forthcoming; but some can be 
produced. In the case of Thurkill above given, “vir de reatu perjurii, mulier de 
culpii homicidii solemnis penam penitentis exceperunt.”’ —Gale, vol. iii., 
p- 441. Dunstan forced a nobleman, who had made an uncanonical marriage, 
and bought a pardon from Rome, to do penance before a synod.— Anglia Sacra, 
vol. ii., p. 216. By the custom of Lewes, ‘rex habet hominem adulterum, 
archiepiscopus feminam.’’ At Guildford, “ quandam viduam cujus erat domus 
accepit prapositus ville, et ideo misit episcopus demum illam in suo manerio.”’ 
—Gale, vol. iii., p. 762. This forfeiture of the dower was the enforcement of 
a church canon, by which the widow was not to marry within a year of her 
husband’s death.—Ecg. Excep., 118; A. 8. Laws, vol. ii, p. 114. A man who 
perjured himself was to enter a monastery ; one who killed his kinsman or a 
priest, to go to Rome.—Pean. Ecg., lib. ii., 24; lib. iv., 6; A. 8. Laws, vol. ii, 
pp. 193, 205. This binary theory of justice is well expressed by the council of 
Enham (c. 60.) ‘“‘He who, anywhere, henceforth shall corrupt just laws, either 
of God or of men, let him strictly make bot for it, in whatever manner is fitting, 
as well with divine bot, as with secular correction.”—A. S. Laws, vol. i., p. 320. 
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ROMANO-BRITISH CHARACTER OF THE CITIES.——-MUNICIPAL ORGANIZATION AND 
LAWS DERIVED FROM THE ROMANS.—TENURES OF LAND AND RIGHTS OF 
BEQUEST.—-ACTIONS FOR LAND.-—SALES OF CHATTELS REGULATED AS 
PUBLIC CONTRACTS.-—-PROPERTY INSURED BY THE STATE.--PRINCIPLE OF 
MUTUAL INSURANCE IN THE PRIVATE GUILDS.—ANGLO-SAXON AND WELSH 
CONTRASTS. 


Wuuz the country districts of England received a new orga- 
nization from their Saxon occupiers, the still numerous towns 
which had not been stormed and destroyed, remained in posses- 
sion of their old franchises, and only paid a quit-rent to their 
eonquerors. Even where a portion of the Saxons clustered to- 
gether, instead of spreading over the country, they do not seem 
to have entered within the old walls; neither the splendour of 
Roman civilization, nor the neighbourhood of a large Romanic 
population, would have suited them; they settled down under 
roofs of their own rearing, defended by a few earthworks and 
a ditch, on some rising ground near the great cities and high- 
ways. In the course of one or two centuries, these British and 
Saxon townships would no doubt everywhere be fused into new 
cities. Meanwhile, the framework of municipal government, 
the laws affecting property and trade, the customs of local 
taxation, even regulations for building and burial, continued to 
bear the impress of their Roman origin. The corrupt language 
of the provincials, differmg in every district, and without a 
literature of its own, gave way before the more uniform dialect 
of the dominant race, though several hundred words, in the three 
or four thousand which exhaust the needs of ordinary life, attest 
the intermarriages of the conquered people with their conquerors. 
But laws and habits of thought are longer-lived than speech. 
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A Roman colonia or municipium had consisted pretty 
generally of two main classes, the servile, and the free, who 
might by courtesy be called the self-governing. The free, if 
they were well-born or prosperous, might become decuriones, 
or common councilmen of their city, and in this capacity 
they elected magistrates, the prefectus, duumvir, or duum- 
viri, and their assessors or subordinates, from their own 
ranks. Under Roman rule, the police of the cities was 
maintained by men set apart for the purpose. This in- 
stitution was supplanted under the Saxons by the more 
congenial frank-pledge system, and except perhaps in the case 
of the kings, who might, like Edwin, maintain a small body of 
police, the preservation of the peace became the duty of the 
citizens at large, who were divided into tithings and hundreds 
at some unknown period. The degraded dignity of the decu- 
riones had now come to embrace every member of the tithing ; 
the duties of the inferior magistracy had been chiefly restricted 
to matters affecting property ; and under the new name of probi 
homines, or good men, they were now elected to attest the differ- 
ent acts of bargain and sale. The prefectus, or burh-gerefa, 
was rather a royal than a civic officer; representing, no doubt, 
in the first instance, the intrusive Saxon element, and seeing 
that the king’s dues were collected. But by the analogy of the 
scir-gerefa, 1t was also his place to look after the safety of the 
walls, and the organization of the militia. Like the mayor of 
Anglo-Norman times, he was probably elected by the citizens, 
and confirmed by the king. His term of office m Roman and 
Norman, and it 1s likely therefore in Saxon times, was for a 
year.) 

Naturally, there are few traces in the Anglo-Saxon laws 
of those peculiar powers which the sediles and other municipal 
officers exercised. Some offices no doubt died out; others 
were transacted noiselessly. A few vestiges remain, however, 


1 The correspondence of the Saxon to the Roman municipal ranks was, I 
believe, first pointed out by Mr. Wright in a highly suggestive paper on Muni- 
cipal Privileges.—Archewologia, vol. xxxii. 
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of the civic polity inherited from the Romans. The duty of 
repairing walls and bridges, was a burden attached to all 
property, from which it could only be relieved by a decree of 
the state, whether Roman or English. It is clear that the 
walls in question were those of cities; and the fact that in 
Anglo-Saxon charters this obligation is invariably noticed 
or implied, shows how completely municipal the organization 
of Britain had been.! In the reign of Athelstane, a time was 
fixed in the spring of every year for the performance of this 
duty. The obligation to bury the dead beyond the city walls 
existed at least as late as the time of Augustine.* Again, the 
privilege of local mints, which the different citics enjoyed, if 
not immediately derived from the Romans, must at least have 
dated from the short period of British independence. 

It is difficult to state positively whether the laws affecting 
the possession and transfer of property, were derived from Roman 
tradition, or formed spontancously during the growth of the 
English commonwealth. The analogies of the two systems 
are, however, very great; probably many of them arose from 
simular circumstances, but were afterwards modelled to a more 
exact conformity, by men whose culture had been chiefly 
Latin. The Saxon folc-land is the Latin ager pubdlicus ; the 
reserve of land, which the state kecps for future wants, and 
which it cannot properly alicnate from itself, except for a 
time. Distinguished from this is the ager privatus, the share 
of the citizen in the first instance, when the spoils were divided 
after conquest. If he has full property in this (domentum), he 
may lease it out to his neighbour as gafol-land (possesszo), or 
sell it. The act of salc in England, as in Rome, was at first 


1 By Just. Novel., 131, c. 6, the clergy, who had been exempted under Constan- 
tine, were again compelled to take part in the itineris sternendi aut pontium 
sedificii vel reparationis opus. The Pontis et Arcis instauratio, brycg and burh- 
bot, is coupled in Anglo-Saxon law with the fyrd or expeditio, the duty of 
military service, which I think is certainly not of Roman, though it may be of 
municipal as well as of Saxon origin. 

2 St. Augustine himself was buried out of Canterbury, on the Dover road.— 
Stanley’s Memorials of Canterbury, p. 24; Bede, H. E., lib. i, c. 33. 
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by verbal contract and symbols, before witnesses ; a staff, a horn, 
a twig, or a piece of turf represented a property, before written 
contracts were in use; and often accompanied the written deed 
afterwards.! From the fact that it could be transferred by a 
written instrument, private property came commonly to be 
called boc-land, as distinguished from the folc-land, which, 
even in later times, when the institution had been encroached 
upon, could only be granted away—in the first instance, at least 
—with the sanction of the witan. But the right to boc-land 
was not necessarily absolute; it might be limited by a sort of 
entail upon the family ; and in this case the occupier could not 
lease it away from them, and probably could not dispose of it.* 
What property could strictly be called his own is a little 
doubtful. I inchne to think that all inherited land belonged, 
like the share of the original colonist, to the family, and 
that on the death of the head, it was equally divided among 
all males. But in the case of personalty, or of estates 
acquired during the testator’s lifetime, it would seem that the 
right of bequest was acknowledged, and practised pretty much 
without limitation, except, of course, that it could not bar any 
claims upon the property. In the case of a great man, the 
will was commonly made in the presence of the witan, as much, 
I think, for the sake of witnesses, as because the bequeathal of 
fole-land would require a guarantee from the state, if the right 
to dispose of it had been left doubtful. A certain preference to 
sons over daughters, and to elder over younger sons, is percep- 
tible in the wills of the great landowners. But the realty 
of a man who died intestate, was divided equally among his 


1 Placuit mihi hanc paginam condere et una cum cespite terre presdicte 
tradere tibi.—Cod. Dip., 114. 

® Alfred, 41; A. S. Laws, vol. i., p.89. Land might be tied up to almost any 
extent, especially if reversion to a monastery wes in question. Thus wefind land 
partly given, partly sold, to Eanwolf for himself and three heirs, with reversion 
to Stretford monastery.—Cod. Dip., 314. Under Canute, a Dane tries to reeall 
a hasty sale of land, on the plea that he cannot prejudice his heirs.— Hist. Ram., 
c. 85; Gale, vol. iii., p. 442. Osbern says of Odo's father, a Danish nobleman, 
‘‘ jus hereditatis quod ad illum lege primogenitorum venire debebat, subtrahit.” — 
Ang. Sacra, vol. ii., p. 78. 
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sons; even the unmarried daughters were in all likelihood 
excluded from any share in it.! The tradition of modern times, 
that a son must be disinherited with a shilling to show that he 
was not forgotten, has probably been derived from a Roman origi- 
nal. But little customs of this sort cannot be pressed; Augus- 
tine or Vicarius may have imported them. Our marriage laws 
are very Roman, but were no doubt introduced by canonists, not 
copied from civil practice. It is curious that in England a will 
might be made by word of mouth, before witnesses, as easily as 
by a deed. The reason, no doubt, was a just suspicion that docu- 
ments might be forged, and that forgeries would be less easy of 
detection by unlettered and uncritical judges than perjuries.” 
How an action for land was conducted, we cannot now 


' §i quis pater-familias casu aliquo sine testamento obierit pueri inter se 
hereditatem paternam sequaliter dividant. For pueri, the French version reads les 
enfans.—Gul. Conq., 34; A.8. Laws, vol. i., p. 481. The Kentish custom of gavel- 
kind is said to have been the practice of the county before the Norman conquest, 
confirmed by special favour to the men of Kent. By the custom of Hereford, 
the property of a man who died intestate escheated to the crown.—Consuetu- 
dines, Gale, vol. iii., p. 769. As late as Henry I.’s time, the eldest son only 
inherited the fief; boc-land was held to belong to the family; and acquired 
property might be disposed of at pleasure.—Leges Hen. I™, Ixx., 21; A. 8. 
Lawes, vol. i., p. 576. 

2 A son having impleaded his mother before the county court, a deputation 
was despatched to receive her answer; in her anger she disinherited him, and 
declared a kinswoman her sole legatee of “land and gold, gown and dress.” 
The deputation reported the answer; judgement to that effect was given in favour 
of the kinswoman’s husband, and a record of the judgement ordered to be made. 
—Cod. Dip., vol. i., p. cix. A nuncupative will on a death-bed is recorded in 
the Domesday of Worcestershire.—Consuetudines, Gale, vol. iii., p. 768. Under 
Henry IJ., Hamo Blund, of Bury-St.-Edmund’s, made a will by word of mouth, 
in presence only of his two legatees, and a priest. Sampson, abbot of St. 
Edmund’s, and some time justice in Eyre, declared it informal, on the ground 
that the ecclesiastical superior had not been informed, and forced the heirs to 
agree to a new disposition of the property.—Chron. Joc. de Brak, pp. 67, 68. 
Here, however, the real objection seems to have been that the transaction had 
been, unduly private. The Council of Cashel, 1172 a.n., decreed that wills were 
to be made in presence of the confessor and neighbours, and the personalty 
divided into three parts: one for the children, one for the wife, and one for the 
burial expenses.— Wilkins, vol. i., p. 473. This, no doubt, represents English 
usage ; and shows that in the twelfth century the power of bequest was singu- 
larly limited by custom. 
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determine with any certainty. Judging from later analogy, we 
should say that in the absence of public prosecutors, the 
individual was bound in the first place to take his own remedy, 
and enter forcibly upon any property that was unjustly with- 
held from him. If again dispossessed, he would bring the 
question before the county court, or, if a noble, before the 
witan, or, if it were church property, before the synod.! The 
two parties would then bring forward their compurgators, 
and the case would probably be referred to a sort of committee 
or jury, composed of men from the district, who were likely to 
know the land-marks. A prescription of thirty years’ occupancy 
(longissimt temports possessio)* was a bar to any recovery of 
the estate impleaded. In the procedures there seems to have 
been a certain loosencss ; we read of a deputation waiting upon 
a great lady to receive her answer, and we find the lawgivers 
trying, probably with as little effect asin later times, to fix a 
term in which suits should be ended.’ But the limits of land 
were defined with scrupulous accuracy, and a register of decisions 
and deeds was kept in the superior courts.* 

How chattels were bought, sold, and reclaimed, may be 
gathered from full and authentic notices. There were guilds 
of merchants and artizans, which congregated in the same 
quarters of their respective cities, in its Tanner, Fellmonger, 
and Flesher Streets, and enjoyed the monopoly of their re- 
spective branches of industry. In spite of the English names 
under which we know them, it is pretty certain that they only 
continued the old Roman collegia of the trades, with perhaps 


1 Cod. Dip., 104, 184, 1237. 

2 Cod. Dip., 184, triginta annis et eoamplius. This prescription of thirty years 
for secular, and forty for ecclesiastical property, barred any claim, even though 
founded upon fraud or violence in the tenant impleaded. It belongs to the times 
before Juatinian.—Sandars’s Institutes of Justinian, pp. 236, 237. Mr. Long 
observes that under Constantine, a period of thirty or forty years—for it seems 
that the time was not quite settled—-was to be considered as sufficient for a 
prescriptio.— Dict. of Antiquities, p. 789. 

3 “In the hundred, as in any other gemot, we ordain that fole-right be pro- 
nounced in every suit, and that a term be fixed when it shall be fulfilled.” Edgar, 
7; A. 8. Laws, vol. i, p. 261. 

* See above, p. 187, note 2. 
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somewhat larger powers for the protection of native industry. 
To effect this object, and prevent all possibility of fraud, 
every purchase had to be made in public and before wit- 
nesses ; the very intention of purchase had to be declared to a 
man’s neighbours, before he went to buy anything at a distance ; 
and if an unexpected purchase were made on a journcy, the 
buyer was bound to legalize it by a declaration to the township 
on his return! A sort of cordon was drawn around the great 
cities, at a distance of some three miles; between this and the 
city wall, no transaction could be legally made; and business 
was thus confined to the market, or at least to the street. A 
forcigner was not allowed to retail his wares. Thesc laws were 
especially vexatious in the case of butcher’s meat, which had 
to be bought continually, and which every one tried to buy 
at Christmas-tide. But by the letter of Anglo-Saxon law, a pur- 
chaser who could not prove that he had bought in market-overt, 
was compelled to give up the article challenged, and could not 
recover against the vendor. He even had to satisfy the good 
men (probi homincs) whom tho city appointed to warrant 
and inspect sales, that he was not himself a suspicious character. 
In the case of gold or silver plate, which might have been stolen 
from a church, the salesman who had no witnesses to his original 
purchase, might be imprisoned on suspicion, till he obtained bail.? 
It is probable that the “ good men ” witnessed debts as well as 
sales. But the recovery of a disputed dcbt was transacted in the 
county court; an acknowledgement once made there, ensured a 
verdict against the debtor ; and any attempt to evade payment 
was punished by forfeiture of as much again as he owed.3 

It is curious to observe how Bentham’s doctrine that the 
state is bound to insure the property of its subjects, was literally 





1 Edgar, 6, 7; A. S. Laws, vol. i., p. 261. 

3 Edw. Conf., 38, 39, Libertas Civitatum; Ethelred, iii, 8; A. 8. Laws, 
vol. i., pp. 297, 461-464. 

3 Alfred, 22; A.S. Laws, vol. i., p. 77. Mr. Thorpe understands this to mean 
that the plaintiff having once declared a debt, was bound to prosecute his claim 
in open court. The words will, I believe, bear cither sense, but that which I have 
given them seems most in harmony with Anglo-Saxon custom. 
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applied by the Anglo-Saxons. A man who found his cattle gone, 
was bound to prove, by pointing out the track, that they had 
been stolen from the place in which he left them ; if, negligently 
trusting in the frith-guild’s vigilance, he had allowed them to 
stray on the commons, not only without a guard, but without 
inspection from time to time, he could not recover against the 
tithing. When the loss was notified, and the track pointed 
out, the guild was bound to follow up the quest, till they cither 
found the thief, or arrived at the boundary of another guild. 
In this latter case, the hue and cry was passed on; and, in 
theory, might lead all over England, till the property was re- 
covered, or till compensation was made by the thief or by the 
guild within whose limits the guilty spoor had stopped.! Of 
course it was comparatively easy to track cattle. In the case 
of smaller animals, and of chattels that might be carried away, 
it is natural to presume that the owner would be required to 
give more positive proof of having lost them. Except in the 
cases of a few great lords, property of all kinds, whether plate 
or poultry, would be small in amount; and the fact of former 
possession would be easily proved. 

The punishments for theft were very uncertain, the general 
principles being, that property might be protected by its owner 
at any cost; but further, as in murder, that the simple offence 
might be commuted for a fine. Hence the thief taken with 
the mainour might be killed, if he were over fifteen, by the 
injured man;? but he might also ransom his life by payment 
of a fluctuating sum. Latterly, the laws became more severe ; 
and under Edgar, a theft supported by perjury, was to be 
punished with death.’ A man who would not stand his trial, 
was outlawed.* He then, in common parlance, wore the-wolf’s 
head, and lay at the mercy of any man to be slain with bill or 


1 Judicia Civ. Lund., viii.; A. 8. Laws, vol. i., pp. 237-239. It is 
note-worthy that an estate was sometimes exempted from the duty of following 
up the hue and cry.—Cod. Dip., 260, 300. 

2 Athelstane, v., 12; A. 8. Laws, vol. i., pp. 241-248. 

3 Edgar, s. 11; A. S. Laws, vol. i., p. 277. 

4 Ethelred, i., 1; A. S. Laws, vol. i., pp. 281-283. 
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bow. All these penalties were of course independent of tho 
judgement of the church, which punished theft with fasts and 
censures, as @ sin against God. 

But theft and murder were not the only chances against 
which the Anglo-Saxon insured himself. The chances of fire, 
the equally onerous expenses of travel, the legal fines in cases of 
unintentional guilt, the cost of burial, and masses for the dead, 
were all expenses which came within the scope of a guild. The 
system was probably developed from a Roman origin; the 
tendency of the trade colleges to become clubs (hetsrie@) had 
always been viewed with suspicion by the empcrors;! and the 
curious combination of festive meetings with the duty of bury- 
ing the dead, and with the worship of the gods, mects us in 
Italy before the Anglo-Saxon namo was breathed in Europe.* 
There can be no doubt, however, that the Roman assurance 
system, as we may call it, coalescing with the Saxon police or 
frank-pledge system, produced results on an enlarged and im- 
portant scale. Unions of two slightly different kinds became 
general. Men of a particular class would join together, 
like the thanes of Cambridgeshire, for mutual support in the 
courts of law; 3 or, like the weavers of London, to maintain the 
privileges of their craft against interlopers. Sometimes an ex- 
change of good offices would be made; and a guild of priests 
would give their prayers in return for the secular services of 1 
guild of saddlers.* But besides all this, the whole community 


1 Trajan’s prohibition to Pliny to found a colloge of smiths, who were to 
act as firemen, has been too much dwelt upon. He gives as his reason the spe- » 
cial condition of Bithynia; but no doubt such corporations were suspicious 
Hetwrie quamvis breves fient.—Plin., Epist. x., 42, 43. 

2 Mr. Kenrick, in his Roman Sepulchral Inscriptions, has given the rules of 
a college of the Cultores Diane et Antinoi, who were also a burial club. Every 
member presented an amphora of good wine; paid about fifteen shillings 
entrance-money, and a fec of twopence a month. The club was to meet once a 
month. A number of rules provided for the maintenance of order and good 
fellowship ; regulated the expenses at funerals; and the fees of the delegates 
who attended them. 

3 Hallam’s Middle Ages, vol. iii., p. 23. 

4 The saddlers of London did this with the canons of St. Martin’s.—Madox 
Firma Burgi., chap. i., sec. 9. 
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of citizens in a town came gradually to regard itself as a body 
politic, punishing the unruly, supporting the sick and poor, dis- 
tributing the chances of life among all the citizens, even col- 
Jecting the debts of its members, and uniting to perform the 
offices of religion.! So complete a combination as this, was 
of course late in its developement, and rare; but it may be 
given as the ideal of citizen life toward which Anglo-Saxon 
society was tending. More perfect than the private guilds, it 
in one instance at least suppressed them, and apportioned their 
property among the new municipality, with a regard to vested 
interests. But whether a town consisted of one or of many 
guilds, is unimportant. What is esscntial, is to remember 
that life and property were not secured to the Anglo-Saxon 
by the state, but by the loyal union of his free fellow-citi- 
zens; that honour and courage were expected from neighbours, 
as readily as, among ourselves, from the police; and that free 
co-operation secured the weak from the strong, provided for 
the destitute or orphan, and mitigated the ruinous losses 
against which no care can provide. The system may have 
been, must have been, imperfect in its workings. But the 
question is not merely one of material results: it is rather 
of moral education; and I believe the Saxon guilds are 
unmatched in the history of their times as evidences of 
self-reliance, of mutual trust, of patient self-restraint, and 
of orderly love of law among a young people. 

It is interesting to contrast the Welsh expedient for en- 
forcing justice where it was withheld with the Saxon frank- 
pledge system. The laws ascribed to Dyvnwal Moelmud?* 
legalize, so to speak, the right of insurrection. In minor cases 
of wrong, a special commissioner is to reverse the decisions of 
the local magistracy. But where the king or his judges are 
the offenders, or in any other case “where law cannot be 


— 


' See the statutes of Berwick-upon-T weed.— Wilda’s Gilden- Wesen, pp. 366- 
386. 

2 Welsh Laws, vol. ii., p. 499. The date of these laws is very uncertain, 
but does not affect the argument. Their present form may be spurious; but 
substantially they no doubt represent primitive Welsh ideas on justice. 
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obtained to afford clear and permanent nght,” the head of the 
family was entitled to demand justice for his clansmen, and by 
bringing into court the oaths of three hundred qualificd men, 
could reverse the decision of the supreme courts. We only 
know that this abstract right existed, and cannot pronounce 
in what way it was practically applied. But two points im it 
are remarkable. The strong family fecling of the Kelts dis- 
plays itself in the substitution of the “chief of kindred ” 
for the hundred or tithing-man. “The session of emer- 
gency,” as it is called, is characteristic of an impulsive rather 
than of an orderly race ; it resembles the lynch law which has 
been derived from Galway, and recals the contrast of Fiench 
progress by revolutionary movements with the slow, constitu- 
tional, onward march of English liberty. Clearly, differences 
of race can be dated back to the earliest historical institu- 
tions. 
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THE importance of royalty was sensibly increased in England 
by the events of the seventh, cighth, and ninth centuries, and 
by the fusion, of Roman with Saxon ideas. The change in the 
ecremony of coronation would alone indicate this: the old king 
had been lifted up on a shield, and carried three times round 
the ranks of his shouting warriors, while a sacrifice was offered 
up; the king of later times received a sword as head of the 
host, a crown as chief judge, a sceptre in token of royalty, 
and a rod for the chastisement of evil-doers.1_ Once invested, 
the king’s first duty was to ride round the limits of his domin- 
ions, confirm the local customs, and receive in return the 
homage of his new subjects. At twelve years old, every 
male was compelled to take the oath of allegiance, whose 
breach, by Alfred’s laws, was punished by death. The theory 
of Anglo-Saxon justice was that every man should endea- 
vour to right himself before he applied to the king for re- 
dress. But as provinces of different origin, with dissimilar 
local customs, were united under one sovereignty, applications 
to the supreme power became more and more frequent; the 
number of royal commissioners was multiphed ; their functions 
were extended; and writs were introduced to transfer causes 
from the local courts to their cognizance.* 





1 Grimm’s Rechts-Alterthiimer, pp. 234-237; Silver's Anglo-Saxon Corona- 
tion Service, pp. 6-8. See, however, Flor. Wig., vol. i, p. 178, and else- 
where, “levavere in regem.” 

* Kemble’s Saxons in England, vol. ii., chap. ii. 
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The rights, limitations, and feudal relations of English 
royalty, were very complex. All public property was vested 
in the Anglo-Saxon king; grants of folc-land required his pre- 
vious sanction; rivers and roads were under his jurisdiction, 
and offences there committed against the peace were offences 
against the king; treasure-trove, by a just analogy, belonged 
to the sovereign.! These rights, to which Roman law has no 
parallel, are no doubt based on the facts of original conquest. 
To the chief, as representative of the tribe, accrued all that the 
individual could not claim. Whether the king was punishable 
for crimes against the law is doubtful ; we never hear of blood- 
money being exacted from an English king, and Edgar’s 
penance was of course canonical ; Canute once, indced, paid a 
were-gild, but it was for the special offence of hating killed a 
guild-brother. If the sovereign was really irresponsible, the 
worst precedent of Roman law was paralleled, if not imi- 
tated, in his case; and, with even greater stringency, the 
rights of the English treasury could be barred by no prescrip- 
tion, while four years were sufficicnt against the imperial fiscus.* 
The king’s revenue was derived from several sources. Ie in- 
herited crown-lands, distinct at once from the folc-land, and 
from his own private property ; his officcrs received the cus- 
toms ; the Roman abuse of purveyance was retained in England, 
and gradually extended to the king’s officers, to his rctinue, and 


1 Grimm's Rechts-Alterthiimer, pp. 247-250; Leges Edw. Conf., 8.14; Leges 
Henrici I™, cap. x.; A. S. Laws, vol. i., pp. 448, 518, 519. As the fee of the . 
soil had in theory been derived from the sovereign, treasure-trove belonged to 
him. 
? The nullum tempus occurrit regi, is, I believe, immemorial in English law. 
As early as the time of Henry II., it was held that the crown could recover 
lands unjustly severed from its domain after any lapse of time.—Dial de Scac., 
lib. ii, cap. 10. On the other hand, bona vacantia, t.¢., the goods of persons 
dying without succession, could be acquired by prescription under Roman law, 
until they were reported to the fiscus.—Sandars’s Institutes of Justinian, lib. 
ii, tit. 6. ‘By four years’ possession the exchequer is barred to seize forfeited 
goods; and if the exchequer sells or gives to a private person, his title upon the 
mere delivery is unquestionable; but the injured person has his remedy against 
the exchequer if he sues in time.’’—Code, lib. 7, tit. 37, 1 and 2; quoted ina 
New Institute of the Civil Law, p. 108. 
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to his posts;! the money of the wiht-gilds went to the king ; 
the estates of those who died intestate and without heirs, 
escheated to him; succession dues might be claimed from 
the estates of all followers ;? and a custom of voluntary presents 
from his gesith, was gradually reduced to a tax on certain 
stated occasions.2 Of these sources of revenue, much of course 
remained in the hands of the different reeves (gerefan) as their 
fees. Out of the surplus, the king mamtained his court, enter- 
tained strangers, paid his judicial commissioners, and contri- 
buted to public works. The church, the army, the fleet, the 
police, the poor-rates, the walls, bridges, and highways of the 
country, were all local expenses, defrayed by tithes, by personal 
service, or by contributions among the guilds. 

Enough Mas been said to show that Anglo-Saxon kingship 
differed essentially from modern royalty in any European 
state. Viewed as proprictorship, it possessed more absolute and 
vexatious rights, than could now be enforced anywhere ; but 
it played a most insignificant part in what we consider the func- 
tions of government. These, while the tribe was still composed of 
only a few warriors, had been exercised by all in common, under 
royal presidency. As the smaller kangdoms were absorbed, it 
became inconvenient for the freemen to attend a distant gemot; 
the lapse of years increasing their numbers, had in many ways 
diminished their importance; and a muster of all who were 
strictly privileged, would have been in Athelstane’s times a mul- 
titudinous rabble, incapable of transacting business. The witan 
came therefore to consist of the ealdormen and prelates of 
the kingdom, with a few of the leading clergy and thanes, who 
mustered in greater or less numbers, as the questions to be 
debated were more or less critical; neither summoned nor 
elected, but with some undefined imprescriptible mght to 
attend. Whatever privileges had been exercised by their an- 





1 For a striking example of Roman purveyance, see Pliny, Epist. ix., 33. 
Canute’s Laws,s. 70; A. 8. Laws, vol. i., p. 4183. | 

* Canute’s Laws, 71; A. 8. Laws, vol. i., p. 413. 

> Grimm’s Rechts-Alterthiimer, pp., 245, 246. These were finally settled 
in Magna Charta. 
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cestors, the first conquering army, were claimed by the Saxon 
witan: the mghts of making peace or war, and foreign 
alliances, would naturally belong to those most intcrestcd 
in these questions; it was theirs to sanction grants of folc- 
land, for fole-land was their reserve of property, kept back 
from the first division; they guarded the old customs, and 
enacted laws for new necessitics, which were then promulgated 
in their name and in the king’s; in cases concerning its 
own members, the witan was the great court of appeal; it 
secured them from abuses of justice, by watching the mflic- 
tion of fines, and administering the estates of those who 
died childless and intcstate; in cases of great national emer- 
gency, the witan could impose a gencral tax. In theory, 
it was more powerful than our own parhament, for peace 
and war and questions of alliance arc now in tho hands of 
the crown, and the judicial functions of the witan have been 
divided between independent courts and the upper house. 
But further, the witan, to use our modern phraseology, might 
resolve itself mto a committee on church matters, which were 
probably left pretty much to the bishops and abbots. By these 
synods, questions of church doctrine and discipline were decided, 
the mode of raismg and distributing the church revenucs was 
regulated, and matters involving church property were adjusted 
“before the saints.” They even claimed the right of appointing 
to vacant sees; of the pope there was as yet no question, except 
to decide between two disputants, or to give the pallium as a 
matter of ceremony ; but the king was a dangerous rival, whose 
chaplain was commonly a successful applicant for preforment. 
Still, when every allowance has been made for the influence of 
the king, as the richest and most powerful man in the kingdom, 
it is clear that the Anglo-Saxon government was not so much 
royal as aristocratic; and thaf aristocracy was clastic. The 
captain of men, the successful merchant, the scholar, might all 
rise out of any position but slavery, and in the natural order 





1 Bridferth mentions that Dunstan was appointed bishop of London by the 
witan.—Acta Sanctorum, Mai. 19. 
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of things might become by their own worth rulers of the 
land.' 

The tendency of the times everywhere was to feudalism, 
and England shared it with the continent. The main features 
of feudalism are service for reward, distinct at once from 
independence and from the loss of liberty; the interde- 
pendence of rank upon rank in a gradually-ascending scale ; 
and, by a remote analogy, the extension of the ideas of 
service and obligation to estates. It is easy to see how 
feudalism began. The soldier who had received his hide of 
land at the first partition of territory, and settled down on 
it as an independent ycoman, found himself in a position of 
freedom which he had never enjoyed before, but also isolated 
from the support of his comrades. In a town or its neighbour- 
hood he would naturally become member of a guild, but in the 
country it would be safer to attach himself to the service of 
the nearest lord. Even if the first settlers did not do this, 
their descendants, starving on shares of the divided property, 
would sooner or later be driven to it. Receiving from their 
lord the costly defensive armour which they could not purchase 
for themselves, they were bound in theory to restore the pro- 
perty at their death; and the exaction of these heriots had 
become a constant source of oppression by the time of Canute. 
It even seems that when the vassal dicd intestate, the lord 
sometimes claimed to succeed to his property, but this was 
only allowable when he left no widow or family. Moreover, 
the right which the Roman cmperors asserted to interfere in 
the marriages of their subjects, was probably claimed, though 
not often exercised, by the Anglo-Saxon kings.? Add to 
all this the territorial jurisdiction of the great lords, and 
the necessity for every man to find a guarantee for his good 


1 Kemble’s Saxons in England, vol ii., chap. 6. 

2 Laws of Canute, 70, 78; A. 8. Lava vol. i., pp. 413, 414. . 

* Grimm’s Rechts-Alterthiimer, pp. 436-438. He quotes a passage from 
Lactantius, (De Mortibus Persecutor, cap. 38,) of the Emperor Maximin: Hunc 
jam induxerat morem ut nemo uxorem sine permissu ejus duceret. See also 
Kemble’s Saxons in England, vol. ii., pp. 96-98. 
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conduct, and it will be seen that the essentials of feudalism 
existed in England long before the Norman conquest. The 
difference was that it had not as yet been made universal ; 
there was still breathing-space outside it for a few freemen ;! 
the subject had not yet confounded the idea of attachment to 
his chief with that of reverence for the laws; religion was not 
yet coloured with the conceptions of lordship and vassalage. 
Whether society could have developed itself without feudalism, 
is now a mere speculation ; if anywhere, it ought to have done 
soin England. Unhappily, Alfred and all our kings preferred 
the convenience of dealing with heads of communities to en- 
forcing obedience from their many subjects separately, and in 
their desire to organize, they destroyed the personal frecdom of 
the individual. 

It may seem the fondest of speculations to connect Anglo- 
Saxon feudalism with anything Roman. The relation of 
chief and vassal belongs to a certain stage of society ; we know 
that gesith existed in the time of Tacitus; and all the inci- 
dents of the connection might perhaps be naturally evolved 
from the honour and discipline which theso relations imply. 
Yet, remembering that the Germanic conquerors of Europe occu- 
pied provinces the customs of which were borrowed from Roman 
law, and where the clergy were canonists and notaries, it is 
difficult not to think that the conception of the Roman family 
was often applied in our legal practice to what seemed similar 
ties. Both in Rome and in England the state took as its unit, 
not the natural clan of blood relations, but an artificial com- 
pound, bound together by its head, the man responsible to the 
state.2 The English, like the Roman father, was entrusted with 
the police and justice of his household up to a certain point, 
and answerable for it to the law. He could not divest him- 


1 This twofold division existed even after Anglo-Saxon times, ‘‘Centuria 
vel hundreta in decanias vel decimas et dominorum plegios distinguuntur.”— 
Leges Henrici I™, vi., 1; A. S. Laws, vol.i.,p.512. But the spirit of the local 
institutions was changed by the conquest. 

2 For a fuller statement of this principle, see Maine’s Ancient Law, pp. 
183, 184. | 
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self of that responsibility ; but he was repaid for his duties by 
a power, which only Christianity restrained, over the liberties 
of wife, children, and slaves; and by certain rights in cases of 
succession over the properties of his kin on the spear-side 
(cognati-agnati), and of his gesith (clientes). The English was 
the less claborate of the two systems. I know of nothing answer- 
ing to the right by which a Roman father, returned from cap- 
tivity, might annul all contracts which his representative had 
made.! Again, the position of women was slightly different : 
the Anglo-Saxon woman, not bringing a dowry, but receiving 
a dower and a “ morgen-gabe,”® the husband, who had bought 
her, as it were, might recover against the kin if she incurred 
a fine at law. But, on the other hand, the Englishman gained 
in the devotion and discipline of his gesith: they fought for 
him in battle, and swore for him in the courts of law, with a 
hearty allegiance transcending all bonds of clientship, and 
ultimately cven the obligations of the church sacraments.? 
But besides the military tenants, thanes, or gesith, there 
were many semi-servile classcs of men who owed duty to a 
lord, or who lived upon land that owed duty. From the 
circumstances of the Anglo-Saxon settlement, 1t is probable 
that the freemen upon bond-land were in the first instance 
Britons who retained their holdings on condition of paying 
tribute. In later times, this rent would gradually have been 
compounded for by some one large payment. In an early state 
of society, where the rent was due in kind or in labour, and 
where the disorders of the times did not encourage economy, 
a composition would be almost impossible. A notion of obli- 


1 Institutes, lib. i., tit. 12. 

2 The “morgen-gabe”’ wasa gift the morning after marriage. 

3 The famous prelibatio, or droit de marchette, though it probably only 
existed in theory, as the excuse of a feudal tax, is one instance of this; another 
is, that a married woman could not take a full oath of homage, because. it 
would bind her to obligations inconsistent with, and superior to, her marriage- 
vow.—Coke upon Littleton, pp. 66 a, 140 a. These abuses, however, belong 
rather to Anglo-Norman times. The Anglo-Saxon lords only claimed the 
right to control marriage, and in this they were limited by law.—Canute’s 
Laws, ii., 74,75; A. 8. Laws, vol. i., p. 417. 
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gation attached to the rent which a conquest had imposed ; and 
the peasant, even if he were free to quit the soil, had little 
chance of bettering himself, as the market for labour was 
small, as the difficulty of changing to another lord was great, 
and, on the whole, it was preferable to be tenant of a hold- 
ing rather than swine-herd or bee-herd. As, therefore, 
the tenants, cotsetlas, geburs, and geneats, were the highest 
among the semi-servile; theherds or swains, and esnés or day- 
labourers, were the lowest.!_ Lowest of all were the slaves, 
theows, or thralls, who lay terribly at their master’s mercy, 
and for whom the law was pitiless. They were often sold 
among the heathen, in despite of law. In the last days of the 
monarchy, they were bred for the slave-market. Sometimes 
with the taint of capture or crime upon them, sometimes 
_ foreigners from a far land, even Moors, they rather excited aver- 
sion than pity. But the duty of setting them free was preached 
by the better men in the church, and felt by the nobler-minded 
among the owners; if was no unusual thing to make the 
offering of a manumission at a shrine, or give freedom in a will.* 

While these were the general distinctions of rank m 
England, there were differences peculiar to certain parts. 
Radknights, or freemen owing commutable service, and hospites, 
or military settlers, appear in the Welsh marches, where it was 
an object to encourage the growth of a free and warlike popu- 
lation. Drenghs or thrings, owing special service to ride as 
couriers or to keep horses or dogs, were settled on certain 
estates.2 For a different reason, Lincolnshire, Norfolk, Suffolk, 
and Nottinghamshire, were peopled, thanks to the Danish 
invasions, by the largest number of freemen, and by the highest 
class of tenants (soc-men), who owed suit to their lord’s court, 





1 Rectitudines Singularum Personarum.—A. 8. Laws, vol. i., pp. 4382-442, 
where geneat is translated villanus; and eané,inops. Grimm a a it by mer- 
cenarius. —Rechts-Alterthiimer, p. 304. 

2 Cod. Dip., iv., pp. 308-817; vi., pp. 209-212; Canute’s Laws, ii, 8; 
A. 8. Laws, vol.i, p. 377; Malmesbury, lib. iii, p. 245; Vita S.-Wistani, 
Ang. Sac., vol. ii, p. 258. 

3 England under the Normans, chap. y. 
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and were probably bound to garrison his castle, and pray for 
him, but could transfer, not only their service, but that of 
their land, to another lord at pleasure. The strictly Saxon 
counties were those in which there were most slaves, where 
the tenants were in the worst position, and where the nghts 
of the feudal lord were most rigidly exacted.! This is 
partly explained by the fact, that the court resided chiefly in 
the south, by the more unbroken settlement of the Saxon 
provinces, and by their neighbourhood to the continent. The 
distinction is of great importance, for it explams the higher 
organization by which the Saxon kingdom triumphed over the 
rest of England, the repugnance of the Anglian districts to 
Saxon government, and the early rottenness and dissolution of 
a monarchy that had arrived too quickly at maturity. 

It is evident that the bulk of the Saxon people was in no 
proper sense and at no time free. Even the ceorls were virtually 
bound down to the soil with the possession of which their nghts 
as freomen were connected, and from which their subsistence 
was derived. They possessed the great advantage of being 
tried by local courts; but even this, in all the more important 
cases, was neutralized by the power of the reeves, who, by the 
prestige of a royal commission and a strong following, could 
direct or overrule the decision of almost any meeting. In 
fact, the spint-stirrmg language of the Beverley charter—* 

5‘ So much freedom give I thee 
As heart may wish or eye may see” — 
must be qualified by the consideration that freedom was only an- 
other word for privilege. The rights to enjoy old customs, totrade 
without a tax, to administer jurisdiction within a certain district, 
to enforce the laws of the trade monopolies, were the liberties 
for which our ancestors struggled. The peculiar settlement 


1 Devonshire, Dorsetahire, Essex, Gloucestershire, Hampshire, and Wilt- 
shire. See the tabular statement of the Domesday Census, prefixed to Mackin- 
toah’s History of England, vol. i. 

* Cod. Dip., 359. The charter is no doubt spurious, but it expresses the 
rights of society before the conquest, and the feelings of society shortly after. 

5 The citizens of London enjoyed the privilege of trading in every market 
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of the country, its Saxon police, its Romano-British munici- 
palities, and the need for every man to defend himself in default 
of any central power that cared for him, all favoured the 
growth of a vigorous people, doing battle resolutely for what they 
desired or claimed. But the idea, that any man might go 
where he would, live as he liked, think or express his thoughts 
freely, would have been repugnant to the whole tenour of a 
constitution which started from the Old Testament as a model, 
supplemented it by Roman law, and regarded the regulation of 
life as the duty of the legislator. As little can modern notions 
of equality be transferred to a people who expressed by a tariff 
their sense of the enormous difference between a nobleman, 
a freeman, and a tenant. The nght of taxing themselves 
was certainly not possessed by the people; they paid dues 
of immemorial antiquity, which they could not shake off; 
and the taxes imposed by the witan, Peter’s pence, and 
Dane-gild, were in the last degree unpopular. The control 
of public policy belonged to the aristocratic witan.. But 
if the different classes of society were not equal, they were 
separated as ranks, not as castes. Thanks to the many 
different races, and the gallant rally which each had made 
for its liberty, the conception of nobility was based in England 
on real distinctions, on character, or property, or position, self- 
derived or inherited, and not on the one uncertain test of 
blood. I do not mean that extraction was not invariably taken 
into account. The probability that a brave and wise man will 
have children endowed with like qualities, has always and justly 
been esteemed a reason for perpetuating rank and its appur- 
tenances in families; but the Anglo-Saxons minimized the 
risks which attend a nobility of birth, by associating it with 
certain requisites, without which birth was valueless, while the 
possession of them conveyed a patent of nobility. The gra- 


without toll or custom.—Carta Lib. Lund., A. 8. Laws, vol. i., p. 503. This was 
disputed by Abbot Sampson, of St. Edmund’s, under Henry II., but the mer- 
chants stood sturdily by their rights.—Chron. Joc. de Brak, pp. 45, 46. The 
privilege of a gallows was sometimes enjoyed by a town, as by Halifax, but the 
date of this is probably more recent. 
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duated tariff of land, by which a man rose in the social scale,! 
was a pretty sure test in rude times, that the new gentleman 
was one who could hold his own. Moreover, commerce and 
manufactures, the great sources of wealth and distinction 
among ourselves, were then comparatively in their infancy ; 
the men who rose from the ranks had commonly served ew 
country in the camp or in the church. 

It is difficult to reproduce in thought a picture of England 
in these old Anglo-Saxon centuries. The reproach of the six- 
teenth century and our own, that no people are better fed 
or worse housed, was probably true then. The noble lived 
in a hall intended, not for defence, but for hospitality, 
with a chapel attached, and out-buildings for his followers.* 
Hunting and hawking, in woods carefully preserved, occupied 
the days of peace: Asser relates with wonder that Alfred let 
his sons learn reading betore they were taught hunting and 
such like “human arts ;” and although the grim statesmen of 
that reign, who groaned in their old age over the alphabet 
which their master constrained them to study, were probably 
the last specimens of complete ignorance in the highest places, 
there is no reason to suppose that book learning ever flourished 
much among the Anglo-Saxons. Songs and legends were their 
literature ; the laws of their country their philosophy ; attend- 
ance at mass and at the different gemots made up the whole 
duty of their civic lives. ‘Che worst consequence of this specu- 
lative inactivity to a people naturally coarse and gross, was that 


1 Ranks: A.S. Laws, vol.i., pp. 191-193. A curious story illustrates this law. 
A certain Gudmund was attached to a noble Saxon lady, who refused to marry 
him, on the ground that he had not forty hides of land, and was therefore not of 
ealdormanic rank (numero procerum). Gudmund persuaded his brother 
Ulfric to endow him fraudulently with the proper quantity of land out of the 
domains of Ely monastery, where Ulfric was abbot.—Hist. Mon. Eliensis, Gale, 
vol. i., pp. 513, 614. This story has been disputed, but Mr. Thorpe points out 
a curious confirmation of it. The earl’s or ealdorman’s heriot in Canute’s laws, 
is to the thane’s as eight toone. Now if five hides constituted a thane, for 
which we have certain warrant, forty would presumably be the appanage of an 
ealdorman. 

2 See a woodcut of an Anglo-Saxon manor-hall, with its owner giving alma 
at the door, in the Pictorial Hist. of Eng., vol. i., p. 317. 
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they sunk into evil from the mere want of employment; and 
the vices of the table prevailed in forms too disgusting to be 
described.! That the poor lived plentifully in good years, is 
probable ; the land was rich, and the food simple, oats, beer, and 
pork being the common fare; but England no longer exported 
corn, and famines were frequent and terrible. The vineyards 
which the Romans had planted survived Saxon and Dane ; 
Gloucestershire was famous for them, and Smithficld was 
once ruddy with grapes. But gardens were of slow growth, 
and comparatively few fruits and vegetables had been natural- 
ized. The trade in wool, the only article which was certainly 
exported to the continent, enhanced the value of sheep, but 
cattle and horses were probably more prized in themselves,? 
and were certainly more costly in proportion, perhaps because 
they were more difficult to rear. Badly drained, with few 
hedges, and with uniform forests of one or two varicties 
of tree, the country in Anglo-Saxon times was less beauti- 
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1 One instance will probably suffice the most curious: Si quis ex ebrietate 
vel cx satictate eucharistiam evomuerit xl dies jejunet.—Ecgbert, lib iv., 45 ; 
A. S. Laws, vol. ii., p. 219. 

2 Vopiscus says that the emperor Probus permitted the Britons to have vine- 
yards and make wine.—M. B., Ixvi. Vinew quibusdam in locis germinant.— 
Bede, H.E., lib. i., cap. i. Vinew fertilis est sed raro.— Huntingdon, lib. i., 
M. B., p. 693. Malmesbury speaks of the vale of Gloucester as planted thicker 
with vines than any other part, and producing a wine little inferior to those of 
France.—Gest. Pontif., lib. iv.; Savile, p. 161. A vineyard at Smithfield is 
mentioned in a document of Stephen’s time.—Rymer’s Foodera, New Ed., vol. 
i, p. 17. It was probably still more ancient, as the Domesday of London passes 
from the mention of Holborn to a vineyard.—Bawdwen’s Domesday, p. 2. 
There are thirty eight entries of vineyards in Domesday book.—Ellis’s Introduc- 
tion to Domesday, p. xxxvii. 

3 Only 250 horses were returned to the Domesday surveys from the whole 
of Suffolk. Herds of wild mares seem, however, to have been more common.— 
Munford’s Domesday of Norfolk, pp. 68-69. The fleece is valued separately at 
 twopence.-—Ine, 69, A. S. Laws, vol. i., p. 147. In the ordinances of the Dun- 
setas, a horse is valued at 150 pence; a mare at 100 pence; an ox at 150 pence ; 
a cow at 120 pence; a swine at 8 pence; a sheep at 5 pence; and a goat at 
2 pence. The pound was the old Roman pondus, and as it contained 240 pence, 
while the pound of silver at present represents 792, we must multiply by 3,3, 
to represent the modern equivalent in metal, and further by at least five times 
that to represent the greater exchangeable value of coin in Anglo-Saxon times. 
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ful than it has since become under cultivation ; and the sys- 
tem of fallows, while it covered a large portion with patches, 
interposed a wide interval between different homesteads. The 
traveller went armed on his journey. Yet from some points 
the aspects of life were more cheerful and picturesque than 
they arc now. The portion of daily labour exacted from the 
working man was as much as human toil could accomplish ; ! 
but the working days were fewer; less was done in the winter 
months, and saint-days and Sundays were mercifully inter- 
sporsed in the seasons of fair weather. Games of every sort 
were the lawful amusements of idle hours and of festivals ; we 
have lost infinitely more from the Saxon book of sports than 
we have added to it. It is melancholy to know that in the 
vighth century a labouring man was disgraced among his 
fellows if he could not sing to the harp, and to consider that 
one of the noblest arts has dicd out in the class that most need 
to be refined. In another respect, the love of dress, we have 
less to fear from a comparison ; whether our taste is improved, 
muy be more questionable. The Saxons seem to have adopted 
the Roman tunic, which reached to the knees, and to have com- 
pleted it by long sleeves for the arms. A cloak over it, perhaps 
the chlamys, was added for out of doors. The head-dress of an 
Anglo-Saxon lady was a hood with long pendants ; her dress of 
course reached to the ground. Wool and flax, with silk for the 
Jappets and the eyelet holes, were the common materials ;* 
which the wearer herself would sometimes embroider. Brace- 
lets and rings were favourite ornaments; and both sexes 
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! Take the case of the geneat. ‘He must in some lands pay rent and pan- 
nage, and ride, or cart, or supply horses, labour and farm for his lord, mow and 
reap, park and keep it up, build and fence, and pay church-scot and alms, do 
heed-ward and horse-ward, go post far and near, as he is told.”’—Rect. Sing. 
Pers., A. 8S, Laws, vol. i., p. 431. Yet the geneat was comparatively free. The ~ 
Saxon acre probably represented a man’s daily labour; it is commonly taken 
as one-fifth larger than the Norman; and would be considered a very hard day’s 
work for an able-bodied man at present. Mr. Kemble, who quotes -Elfric to 
prove that an acre was the day’s work, thinks on this account that it could not 
be larger than the statute acre.—Saxons in England, vol. i., pp. 96, 97. 

? Aldhelm de Laud. Virgin., s. 58. 
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delighted in bright colours. Unfortunately, they extended 
this to the use of pigments for the complexion; and rouge 
was as much a part of the furniture of a Saxon lady’s toilette- 
table as the crisping-irons.' The abuse of coloured dresses even 
invaded the sanctuary and the cloister; Charlemagne was 
scandalized at the laxity of English discipline, and Alcuin 
and Aldhelm inveighed with apostolic vehemence against the 
guilty fashion. But history tells us that it was not stemmed 
by the joint authority of two saints and an emperor;* the 
monks in the times of the Norman conquest were still sinners 
in gay dress against the rigid rules of their order.* Unluckily, 
our ancestors were fonder of dress than of cleanliness: the warm 
bath indeed was a luxury, but the cold bath was a penance of 
the church ; and the Danes are accused of having won the affec- 
tions of English ladies by combing their hair, by bathing once 
a week, by frequent changes of clothing, and “ such like frivoli- 
ties.’’ * 


! Aldhelm de Laud. Virgin., 8.17. Ista « « rubro coloris stibio genas fucare 
satagit. I suspect this is what Malmesbury has confounded with tattooing.— 
Lib. iii., p. 419. 

2 Alcuin, Epist. 14, 15, 75, 78; Aldhelm de Laud. Virgin., 8. 15; Malmes- 
bury, lib. i., pp. 115, 116. 

3 Malmesbury, lib. iii., p. 418. The council of Chalchuth, 785 a.n., for- 
bade the canons to use “‘tinctis Indiw coloribus aut veste preciosi.”’—- Wilkins, 
vol, i., p. 147. Elfric warns his clergy that none of them be “too showy in 
his garments, nor adorned with gold.”—Pastoral, s. 49; A. 8. Laws, vol. ii., 
p- 387. 

4 Canons under Edgar, 11, 16; A. S. Laws, vol. ii., pp. 281-285; Walling- 
ford, Gale, vol. iii., p. 547. 
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Tue first form of literature has always been poetical. In 
times when nothing could be written down, it was of the 
last importance to assist memory by artificial forms: by 
the antithesis of thoughts, as in Hebrew literature; or of 
cadences, as in Greek and Jatin; or of initial or final sounds, 
alliterations and rhymes, as in Anglo-Saxon and Welsh.! 
Moreover, the habits of the mind and the influences of lan- 
guage promoted the use of imagery in description. The savage 
transfers the facts of his own nature, will, and emotion, to the 
order of the visible world ; personifics the sun as a woman, or 
attributes hidden influences to the stars; and his language, 
imperfectly furnished with adjectives, is tesselated with pic- 
tures and symbols to colour what he relates: a flight of spears 
is described as a swarm of bees; a swift ship with its sculp- 
tured prow as a horse. The metre employed by the Anglo- 
Saxon bards has never yet been reduced to rule; it was pro- 
bably trochaic, the accent in cach word being thrown back, as 
in modern German, on the first syllable. But the rude min- 
strels who sang to crowds on bridges,* or who visited halls, 
were no doubt a little careless of verbal music; provided the 
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1 Zeuss. Gramm. Celt., vol. ii., cap. vi., 2. 

2 Aldhelm, finding that his congregation used to go home after mass with- 
out waiting for the sermon, stationed himself on a bridge which they were 
forced to pass, attracted them by his recitative as a minstrel, and then insensibly 
diverged into a sermon.—Vita Aldhel., Ang. Sac., vol. ii., p. 4. 
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speaker’s attention were riveted by a due succession of allitera- 
tions, the great requisites of the art had been complied with; 
rhymes are rare, and appear to have been found difficult. 
The facts that verse was the natural expression of Anglo- 
Saxon thought, that every village had its rhapsodist, and 
that to be able to improvise was the necessary accomplish- 
ment of a gentleman, explain why the many pieces that 
still remain to us are of most unequal merit. The epical 
fragments of some nameless Homers, pagan mythes and gos- 
pel story, songs of war and records of national victory, 
have floated down to us on the stream of time with dark 
riddles, with moralities, with metrical legends and narratives 
as flat as the dullest prose. For anything like modern senti- 
ment, we must not look. The fierce passions of war, the hard- 
ships of travel, the bitterness of captivity or exile, are in turns 
the subject of lyrical poems. But the morbid self-consciousness 
of an over-wrought society, the idealism of the twelfth century, 
or the chivalrous passion of the thirteenth, were foreign to 
Anglo-Saxon experience. The common woes and thoughts of 
life occupied the scald; his belief in the invisible world was 
founded on tradition, not on speculation ; he understood money 
and marriage, but not love. This absence of passion and ten- 
derness, is common to all the early and undoubted Welsh 
poems. But love, sometimes under rather grotesque forms, 
sometimes exalted and deep, is the constant subject of Norse 
sagas; the impulsive sea-rovers threw the vigour of their 
adventurous life into all that concerned women. 

Our extant English literature opens grandly with the works 
of Ceedmon, in the seventh century. The poet was a Northum- 
brian herd in the serviceof the convent of Whitby ; but having 
from some accident never been trained in the songs of his 
countrymen, he used to find himself at fault when the harp 
went round in the beer-club, and would rise in confusion and 
leave the hall. One night, when he had thus stolen off from 
his fellows’ company to bed, an angel appeared to him in 
his dreams, and bade him sing the origin of things. Crodmon 
rose the next morning a poet; he announced his inspiration to 
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the town-reeve; and, having satisfied the abbess and her 
counsellors of the reality of his gift, he was received as a 
brother into the monastery. He continued there till his death 
in 680 a.p.! 

Cesdmon must be judged by the measure of his times. 
Confining himself to sacred subjects, which he could not re- 
verently tamper with, he 1s rather a paraphrast than an original 
poet. But the traditions of the church, and the Apocryphal 
writings of Greek Christendom, furnished him with materials 
as well as the canonical Scriptures. He is thus able to treat 
his subject with greater fulness; and displays very high 
poetical genius, in weaving one grand story out of scattered 
fragments. But his style not unfrequently is meagre and 
flat ; his epithets have the Homeric vagueness of idea, and 
precision of application, which belong to an early literature ;* 
the reflections are often common-place. Cmedmon starts from 
the conception of God the Father, enthroned amid the hierar- 
chy of angels, who stand with praise and love around the 
eternal infant Son, or carry him in their bosoms. But Satan, 
the most glorious of the archangels, is filled with jealous pride : 
he believes himself the All-Holy and All-Powerful; he sets 
up his own son as Lord of the unborn race of man; and pro- 
claims revolt against “the Lord strong and stern of mood,” on 
a day when all the other saints are worshipping ;_he is cast out 
of heaven with his followers, to abide in the abysses of mid-earth 
till the day of final doom. Though conquered, he is unsub- 
dued ; he calls a council of his followers in the gloomy halls of 
hell, iron-grated, fathomless; he warns them that God is about 
to people heaven again with pure souls from the new created 
race. If any follower of Satan has received princely gifts from 
his chief while he sate in power, let him now give proof of his 
loyalty, pass cloud-like through the iron gates, and destroy the 
fabric of the new world by persuading its inhabitants to sin. 
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' Bede, H. E., lib. iv., cap. 24. 
* “The windy hall,” ‘‘the swart fiend;” like the ss@sanytpieas Zivs, and 
bdAucea nnsece of the Iliad. 
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One of them issues forth, and coils like a winged dragon, per- 
haps with a cherub’s head, round the tree of life; he declares to 
Adam and Eve that he is sent from God to bid them eat of 
the fruit which was once forbidden them. Adam refuses, sus- 
pecting treachery; but Eve is curious and afraid to disobey an 
angel; she.takes and eats, and her eyes are instantly opened ; 
she sees God on his throne, and the winged hosts that surround 
him ; she hears the stars shouting for joy. Adam is deceived, 
and takes “the unholy fruit, hell and death,” into his mouth: 
and ‘the bitterest of messengers” departs with vindictive 
triumph, to cheer Satan “in the swart hell bound with the 
clasping of rings.” ! 

The Miltonic character of this description is evident. The 
devils are not yet the mere monsters of the middle ages and of 
Dante; they are pale ghosts whose beauty is transformed, 
but who still retain the traces of faded majesty, and go out 
armed and helmed into the world. The kingdoms of light 
and darkness are conceived under the same analogies; the 
hierarchies in both are established in orderly gradations of 
rank; there are even traces of a trinity of evil.® Again, 
although the position of hell is defined, its limits are still inde- 
terminate; it is an abyss, with walls and portals, and even with 
floors, but, though narrow, infinitely deep; three days and 
nights were the angels falling into it from heaven. The 
council of the devils together, the circumstances of the embassy, 
of the temptation, and of the fall, resemble Paradise Lost. The 
style of Milton is no doubt unapproachable; but the mere 
story as told by Cadmon has been less hampered by theological 
difficulties, and is freer and grander than the Puritan poem. 

Another part of Ceedmon’s poem deserves attention for the 
wide influence the conception exercised, in its many versions, 
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1 I have compiled Cedmon’s kosmogony out of two passages, his paraphrase 
of Genesis, pp. 16-50, and the introduction to the descent into hell, pp. 265-280, 
of Mr. Thorpe's edition. I have followed Mr. Thorpe’s translation. 

2 J infer this from the lines, “ Thou saidest us for sooth, that thyson was lord 
of mankind,” (Cedmon, p. 268), and from the fact that the devil who tempts 
Eve is distinguished from Satan (p. 47), and yet important enough to be cursed. 
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on the Christian thought of the middle ages. It is the story of 
the descent into hell, and is drawn from the apocryphal de- 
scription appended to the gospel of Nicodemus. Osdmon, 
however, improves very much upon hisoriginal, which he probably 
only knew in some abstract. Inthe Anglo-Saxon poem, which 
is unfortunately mutilated, our Lord after death summons a host 
of angels, and descends to rescue the souls of the just who were 
in captivity for Adam’ssin. ‘Then came the sound of angels, 
thunder at dawn,” as the King of glory appears before the 
everlasting portals, and breaks them down that he may enter 
in and deliver. The devils fight hopelessly, for they know that 
from this day their punishment will be sterner than before; 
they will be “thrust further into that deep darkness closely 
curved where now Satan gloomily prays.” At last they are 
panic-struck, and moan “through the windy hall,” ceasing 
from the war. Then Adam implores Christ for mercy, and 
confesses the sin for which the world was lost. The father and 
mother of mankind are pardoned, and the long line of prophets 
and patriarchs sweep upwards after their Lord into glory.’ 
Passing over Aldhelm, a florid divine and a writer of Latin 
riddles in the style of Symposius, the next great name to 
Ceedmon's is that of Bede. Bede’s life of about sixty years, 
674-735 a.D., was divided between the two monasteries of Jarrow 
and Wearmouth, in Northumbria,* which had been endowed 
with large estates, and in which an extensive library had been 
formed by their founder, St. Bennet, in his visits to Italy. 
When the countless forgeries fathered upon him have been 
abstracted from the lst of Bede’s works, he remains the 
author of from forty to fifty treatises. Of these twenty-five 
are on the Bible or Biblical subjects; seven on subjects of 
ecclesiastical history ; six on grammar and science, while the 
rest are made up of epistles, epigrams, and hymns.> Onginal 


1 Cedmon, pp. 287-296, 

2 Stevenson’s introduction to Bede’s Hist. Eccles. Mr. Stevenson has shown 
that the common story of Bede’s visit to Rome is without foundation. 

3 Bede has left a list of his works at the end of the Ecclesiastical History. 
Mr. Wright has addedseveral on probable grounds.—Biog. Ang. Sax., pp. 273, 274. 
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_ thought must not be looked for in a man who was pre-eminently 
a teacher, not a thinker, and whose dying breath was spent in 
the intervals of prayer in dictating an educational work, “ lost 
his pupils should read a lie, and so work to no purpose after 
his death.” But if Bede, like Cadmon, wanted the creative 
faculty, he had high powers of arrangement and exposition. 
He continues the tradition of Roman learning, even adding to it 
by fresh knowledge, or correcting it by his vigorous sense ;! his 
style is nervous and good, with scarcely any admixture of bar- 
barisms ; and his patience and love of truth leading him to 
collect knowledge from all quarters, have made his Ecclesiastical 
History of inestimable value. His defects are of two kinds, and 
both are due to thecircumstances of his time. Never travelling, 
deriving his knowledge from ecclesiastics, the Italian followers 
of the primates Hadnan and Theodore,? Bede is altogether 
wanting in critical power. He could sce and avoid what was 
inconsistent in two different narratives, but he could not distin- 
guish true from false where both had been moulded together 
into some new form; in the region of the supernatural, he is 
as credulous as the meanest of his contemporaries. Again, 
Greek and Latin thought had only produced satisfactory results 
in ethics and metaphysics; the pagan were now supplanted by 
the Christian ethics, but the philosophy of Plato had been 
discarded as a dangerous study, and would have been unin- 
telligible, unless diluted through the medium of a father. If 
we can conceive England suddenly deprived of its upper 
classes, all interest in inductive philosophy abandoned, the study 
of Darwin and Mill proscribed as dangerous, education com- 
pletely in the hands of a half-educated clergy, and literature 
reduced to a few standard poets and the text-books of training 





' His work displaysan advance, not a retrogradation, of human knowledge.” 
—Turner’s Anglo-Saxons, vol. iii., p. 403; quoted by Giles, Bede, Op. 8c., p. iv. 

2 Introduction to Bede’s H. E., p. ix. It is not certain whether Bede was 
actually under these men, but it is highly probable, as they came into the north, 
as he mentions them with high praise, and as the teaching they gave in metres, 
astronomy, and the calculation of Easter, was very much what his own works 
reproduce.—H. E., lib. iv., cap. 2. 
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schools, it will give some idea of the actual state of the country 
in the eight century. Bede was not a man to create philosophy 
anew : having before him abundant stores of knowledge, as he 
esteemed them, he did not care to speculate; the Bible was an 
inexhaustible study; grammar, which in those days seemed half- 
divine, the knowledge of “the word,” attracted and occupied 
him, and in chronology he became so great an authority that 
portions of his work were still in repute in the sixteenth century.! 

But Bede’s theory of the kosmos is too important to 
be lightly passed over, for it influenced English thought 
through the whole of the middle ages. Its main sources are 
the Bible‘and Ptolemy. The earth is conceived as a self- 
poised sphere, with an undulating surface around which the 
ocean flows. Above the earth is the firmament, equi-distant 
everywhere from the centre of earth, and revolving around 
it in a rapid course, only moderated by the planets and the 
sun. Man, therefore, has been placed upon the one fixed spot 
in the universe. Above the firmament is the higher heaven, 
one sheet of fire, which God has parted by a veil of ice from 
the firmament, lest all nature should be consumed. The 
angels live in the burning glory above, but are able to descend 
at times and take men’s nature upon them. Between the fir- 
mament and the earth, is the air peopled by the souls who cx- 
pect judgement. In the centre of earth is the pit of hell.® 
All things consist of the union of the four elements, which 
blend in virtue of their sympathetic qualities, the cold earth 
having an electric affinity for the cold water; while their an- 
tagonistic qualities are always carrying them apart, the hot 
fire rising upwards, the heavy earth sinking upon itself. In 
this balance of opposition and affinity consists the .order of 


1 Rabelais, lib. ii., caps. 18-20. The treatise attacked under the name De 
Numeris et Signis, was probably a separate edition of the first four chapters of 
Bedo’s book De Temporum Ratione. 

* Thus, in the vision of Dryhthelm, hell is “ vallis multe profunditatis « « 
barathrum « « abyssus.’—Bede, H. E., lib. v., c. 12. So in an old frag- 
ment from the metrical Lives of the Saints, “the right pit of hell is amid the 
earth within.”—Wright’s Popular Treatises on Science, p. 132. 
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nature; and in the excess of any quality are disorder and 
death ; pestilence, for instance, is derived either from excess of 
heat, the burning breath of the wind, or from excess of 
moisture corrupting the other elements. The symmetry of this 
theory of the universe is remarkable; it is complete in every 
part; and clearly only a step is wanting to elicit the doctrine 
of an original matter from whose unity the four elements have 
been developed.! 

The mantle of Bede fell upon Alcuin, who was born in 735 
a.v., at York, of a noble family, and became in course of time 
the master of the school where he had been trained. His chief 
celebrity, however, is derived from his connection with Charle- 
magne, whom he met in Parma, having been sent on a mis- 
sion to Italy, and by whom he was persuaded to settle in 
France. The last twenty-two years of Alcuin’s hfe (782-804 
A.D.) were accordingly passed at the imperial court, in tho en- 
joyment of his patron’s highest favour, and richly endowed.* 
His duties were to organize education in the national schools, 
and to train Charlemagne and his court in the abstract sciences. 
Probably a better man could not have been found at the time. 
He was not, indeed, of first-rate capacity : he was a pedant and 
affected ; under his influence, the imperial gencrals and states- 
men were tainted with a singular Della Cruscaism; Charle- 
magne is styled David in their intercourse ; Angilbert, Homer ; 
and Alcuin himself, Flaccus. But Alcuin’s heart was in the 
right place. Himself a strict churchman, who reformed the 
abbeys in his gift, and wishing to free the clergy from all de- 
pendence on the secular courts, he yet remonstrated with 
Charlemagne against his oppression of the Huns and Saxons in 
the cause of orthodoxy ; and we find him in his Rhetoric dis- 
tinctly laying down the doctrine that reason is of no creed ; 
and that only nght results must be looked to in the sciences.‘ 
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1 Bede, De Natur&é Rerum, caps. 2, 4, 5, 7, 37, 45. 

2 Biog. Ang. Sax.; Art., Alcuin. 

3 Alcuin, Epist. 33, 96. He advises gentleness in the exaction of tithes.— 
Rhet., p. 324. Alcuin has quoted a story of an ancient philosopher; Carolus : 
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The spirit of his teaching may be gathered from his division of 
the sciences, which is fuller and more systematic than those of 
Aldhelm and Bede. The science of sciences, in which all, as it 
were, are summed up, is philosophy. All things, human and 
divine, are the subject-matter of philosophy; and according 
as it is certain or speculative, it is science or opinion. It is 
divided into three minor branches—physies, ethics, and logic. 
Under physics, are contained arithmetic, astronomy, astrology, 
geometry, mechanics, medicine, and music: the value assigned 
to music is no doubt of Greek origin ; the others were the best 
known of the positive sciences. Under ethics, come the four 
cardinal virtues, apparently for the sake of symmetry. Logic 
is made up of dialectic and rhetoric! That astrology should 
be accounted a science was natural; the conception that the 
stars were mere satellites to the world, was bound up with the 
idea that they influenced it; and two treatises ascribed to 
Bede, discuss the meaning of thunder on particular days, and 
under what aspects of the moon it is right to bleed; more 
doubtful, but also more important, were the astral influences on 
birth and fortune. The omission of grammar is difficult to ex- 
plain. Theology is seemingly not included, but the practice of 
a religious life is put under ethics; and the super-sensual in- 
tuition of God, of which Alcuin speaks elsewhere, was after 
all only another aspect of philosophy. Out of this vast unity 
of science, which Alcum no doubt expounded in all its parts, 
there remain only a few treatises which can certainly be 
called his. These are mostly in the form of catechisms, and 
explain grammar, orthography, rhetoric, dialectics, and the 
lunar year. Priscian and Donatus, Isidore and Porphyry, are 
the sources of Alcuin’s learning, but he has not borrowed ser- 
vulely ; he corrects, abridges, or dilates, as occasion prompts, 
and intersperses characteristic anecdotes and reflections. He 
himself, no doubt, would have rested his fame on his contro- 
versial theology, on his poems, and on his biographies of saints. 
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Iste philosophus non fuit Evangelicus? Alcuinus: Non sed rhetoricus. Carolus: 
Cur credimus ei, Alcuinus: Ile secutus (est) suam artem. 
' Alcuin, De Dialectic&, pp. 835, 352; De Rhetoricd, p. 331. 
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The interest to us of his scientific teaching, is, not that it is 
original, but that it marks the limits within which thought was 
moving; narrow boundaries indeed for reason, but complete 
and symmetrical in themselves. 

The reputation of g great teacher, in times when literature 
was @ monarchy rather than a republic, was at once propa- 
gated and impaired by the issuing of forged works, which were 
recommended with his name. We know the titles of no less 
than twenty-nine scientific treatises which were thus attributed 
to Bede; and proverbs, poems, and fables were fathered upon 
the great Alfred. Sometimes, perhaps, there was no intention 
to deceive; if was only that a particular subject-matter 
was classed with the works of its most eminent authority ; 
anachronisms of time and place are inserted freely, as if there 
were no plan to mislead, and no fear of criticism. Alcuin 
has suffered like others in this respect, and the spurious works 
fathered on him in science are as numerous as his undoubted 
productions. Among those which may unhesitatingly be con- 
demned is one which never even bore his name till it was first 
printed in the seventeenth century, but which has. unfortu- 
nately been used by so candid and learned a scholar as M. 
Guizot to convey an impression of Alcuin’s capacity as a 
thinker.’ It consists of a number of verbal quibbles in ques- 
tion and answer. ‘ What are letters P—The gaoler of history. 
' What is speech P—A traitor to the thought. Who is the 
father of speech ?—The tongue. What is the tongue ?—The 
scourge of the air. What is the air ?—The guardian of lifo.”’ 
Now, that Alcuin’s ability was far above the level of this word- 
catching, his scheme of science alone is sufficient to show. 
But in fact conversations of the kind quoted abound in early 
and medieval literature; they were the amusement of idle 
hours, just as Englishmen in the nineteenth century sometimes 
play at proverbs and definitions. In one very popular English 





' Tt is called Pippini regalis et nobilissimi juvenis disputatio cum Albino 
Scholastico.—Alcuin, pp. 352-354; Guizot’s Discours sur |’ Histoire de penne 
tom. 2. 
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form they appear as dialogues between Salomon and Saturn, 
the wisest of all kings, and the typical god of wisdom. In 
another more modern version, Salomon is a Christian emperor, 
who converses with Marcolf, a Teutonic Sancho Panza. Some- 
times it is a bishop, who detects a priest in uncanonical prac- 
tices, and threatens to punish him if he cannot answer a string 
of difficult questions! The questions themselves differ with 
the framework of the story, and are dialectical in those which 
were meant for the schools, like that ascribed to Alcuin, while 
they sparkle with coarse and palpable humour in the versions 
which the people learned. But they are only as straws tossed 
about in the eddies of wind, which cannot be trusted to show 
its real direction. 

With Alcuin's departure from England, learning seemed to 
leave the island. Northumbria was distracted by civil wars, 
and the Saxon parts of the island produced no single man dis- 
tinguished for literary eminence. Alfred was constrained to 
import foreigners, and the Welshman Asser, the Inshmen 
Dicuin and Scotus, and the Germans Grimbold and John the 
Saxon, only serve to make the darkness of the ninth and tenth 
centuries more visible by their nominal connection with the 
island. The tradition of classical learning almost died out of 
the land: and the beginnings of a national literature in the 
Saxon chronicles and songs, and in translations of Danish 
sagas, like that of Beowulf, are too meagre and wanting in 
original power to be regarded as illustrations of a movement in 
thought. In fact, the people, divided between war and devo- 
tion, at one time distracted by the Danes, at another occupied 
by the practical reforms of Dunstan, had no leisure for abstract 
speculation, or works of art. The general ignorance of the 
clergy was one of the reproaches by which the Normans 
excused their usurpation; and the instant revival of letters 
after the conquest can hardly have been accidental. Mecha- 
nics and music seem to have engrossed the secular energies of 


ee 


‘ Mr. Kemble has apparently exhausted this subject in his Dialogues of 
Salomon and Saturn. 
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Dunstan, Acthelwold, and Wulstan.! Yet there was. one 
Saxon in the tenth century (960-1006 a.p.), who, though 
chiefly remembered as a divine, yet showed a certain esteem 
for profane learning. Archbishop /#lfric was the author of 
a grammar translated from Priscian and Donatus, of a glos- 
sary of Latin colloquial terms, of a hand-book of Latin con- 
versation, and perhaps of a manual of astronomy.* Society 
does not rise beyond the elements of learning, and the primate, 
under Ethelred, descends lower in the reconstruction of know- 
ledge than even Alfred needed to stoop. 

The apphances of learning differed widely in extent at 
different epochs, but were always insufficient. Still the library 
at York, which Alcuin has described, would have been thought 
good many centuries later. It contained the principal 
Fathers, Augustine, Ambrose, Gregory, and Chrysostom ; 
among poets, Virgil, Statius, and Lucan; and of other 
writers, Aristotle, Cicero, Pliny, and Boetius. It was strong 
in grammarians; but the list of historians is scanty, Orosius, 
Trogus Pompeius, and Bede being the best known.> The 
frequent quotations in Bede, Aldhelm, and Alcuin, prove 
that other standard authors, Horace, Ovid, Lucretius, and 
Lucan, were widely read; Bede, at least, possessed a know- 
ledge of Greck literary history ;* and Greck words are quoted 
to illustrate rules of grammar, or interspersed in_ treatises 
and charters with a frequency that shows how long a smatter- 
ing of the language must have been retained. During the 
eighth century, England was even able to export books. After 
the Danish invasion, things changed, and instances of private 
libraries, such as that of one Athelstan, under Egbert, who 
possessed ten volumes of his own, are not to be looked for 
under Alfred. Yet, in the early part of the eleventh cen- 


1 Athelwold made bells and wrote on the quadrature of the circle. Wul- 
stan wrote on the harmony of tones.—Biog. Ang. Sax., pp. 436, 439, 471. 

2 Biog. Ang. Sax., pp. 485, 486. 3 Alcuin, p. 257. 

* De Arte Metricé, cap. 3, where he says that Homer scarcely ever 
lengthens a short syllable by emphasizing it. Cf. cap. 25, where he quotes and 
explains the Greek names for different kinds of poetry. 
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tury, Bishop Leofric gave sixty volumes to the church of 
Exeter. One of these, the ‘“‘ Codex Exoniensis,’”’ is the chief 
source of our knowledge of Anglo-Saxon poetry. The other 
volumes are mostly theological, but comprise Persius and Sta- 
tius, with: Porphyry, Isidore, Orosius, and Boetius.! While a 
single individual was able to accumulate such extensive stores 
of learning, the wealthy abbey of Croyland possessed, in 1091 
A.D., three hundred large, and four hundred small volumes, 
which it assuredly did not owe to the Norman invaders.* It is 
probable that the monastic revival had already borne fruit in‘ 
promoting the transcription of manuscripts ; the monks were at 
once more learned and had more leisure for such occupations 
than the secular clergy. Yet these facts taken alone would 
give too favourable an idea of the state of learning. A single 
active abbot might create a library. The highest laymen were 
ignorant of writing, and often, probably, of reading, down 
to the latest times of the Saxon monarchy; they sign charters 
with a cross.* Even the knowledge of those who served as 
notaries to the witan and other gemots must commonly have 
been mechanical and unintelligent. Above all, such knowledge 
as there was, was rapidly petrifying ; opinions were received and 
taught with Chinese docility ; the country needed to be roused 
from its insular apathy by the shock of invasion; to bring up 
questions of law and night, by a larger acquaintance with the 
continent, with philosophy, and with the Pandects. 


1 Biog. Ang. Sax., pp. 37, 38. 2 Ingulfus, Gale, vol. i., p. 98. 

3 «When we consider how improbable it is that any of the witnesses either 
did or could write his own name,” &c.—Kemble’s Saxons in England; Cod. 
Dip., vol. i., p. xcviii. 
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RELATIONS OF CHURCH AND &STATE.-—-POSITION OF THE CLERGY.——CHURCH 
DISCIPLINE AND INQUISITIONAL POWERS.—IDBALIZATIONS OF PEACE AND 
WAK.—-INFLUENCE OF THE CHURCH ON PURITY OF LIFE.—CHRISTIAN 
CHARITY.-—~KOSMICAL THEORIES OF A FUTURE LIFE.-~MYTHOLOGICAL 
PHASE OF INTELLECT.-——-MIRACLES.—RESULTS OF A BELIEF IN THE SUPEBR- 
NATURAL.——COMPULSORY PROFESSION OF CHRISTIANITY. 


THe Anglo-Saxon church was missionary in its beginnings, 
monastic in its organization, and aristocratic by its connection 
with the king and chief nobles. The traces of its foreign 
origin were preserved in its filial connection with Rome. The 
monks and canons of the first diocesan citics remained, through- 
out Anglo-Saxon history, the centres of church government. 
Tithes were paid to the bishop, and he licensed the confessional. 
In general, bishops and abbots were drawn from the highest 
families of the kingdom. This connection with the nobility asso- 
ciated the church, in England beyond any other country, with 
the duties of civil government. By the practice which gradually 
prevailed, the church might be said to exist separate from the 
state, but the state was interpenetrated by the church. The 
synods, from an early time, adjudicated in civil cases where 
church property was concerned. Towards the end of the 
monarchy they obtained the right of punishing priests who had 
offended against the criminal law; and this privilege was of 
course distinct from the feudal rights of judgement which the 
higher clergy possessed over their dependants.' Moreover, 
although their lands were compelled to do military service to 





1 Cod. Dip., 184, 186, 266; Canute’s Laws, 8. 43; Leges Edw. Conf., 21; 
A. 8. Laws, vol. i., pp. 401, 451. 
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the state, the appearance of the clergy themselves in armour 
would have shocked Anglo-Saxon feeling: Odo appeared in 
the field to pray; Turketul even headed the London militia, 
himself slaying no man, although in the thick of the fight ; 
but when Bishop Leofgar “ forsook his chrism and rood,’’ and 
“took to spear and shield,” the Saxon historian recorded 
it as a scandal.! The bishop was named by the king and 
witan; ranking with an ealdorman, he took part in the 
great council of the nation, and presided conjointly over the 
scir-gemot. By a natural feeling, the minister of Christ was 
esteemed the proper person to see justice done between man 
and man, to interpose the warnings of the church against 
perjury, and to superintend the ordeal; as chief of the 
educated class, he would speak with authority upon all ques- 
tions of succession and contract ; he guarded the standards of 
measure and weight; to him the serf might appeal if he were 
overworked ; and he controlled the revenues out of which the 
poor were relieved.* Besides this, the whole correctional police 
of the country was in the hands of the church ; the state might 
inflict fines, or mutilate, or take away life, but only the bishop 
or the pricst could enforce penance or seclude the criminal 
from the world. 

This importance of the heads of the church was increased 
by the large size of their dioceses, and by the fact that learn- 
ing and character belonged rather to the canons or monks, 
who commonly sided with the bishop, than to the mass- 
priests of the country villages. The ordinary Anglo-Saxon 
priest was no very dignified personage. He was commonly, in 
later times, of the semi-servile class, and had probably, there- 


? Ingulf’s remark (Gale, vol. i., p. 87), that it was allowable for a clergy- 
man to fight for his country, is against the whole spirit of the canons, and 
betrays Norman influences. The incidental explanation of the presence of 
churchmen in battles given in the Hist. Ram. is preferable: “ Occubuerunt (in 
the battle of Assington) Aidnothus, Episcopus Dorcastrie, et Wifsius Abbas Ra- 
mesie, qui cum multis aliis religiosis, juxta morem Anglorum veterem ibidem 
convenerant, non armis sed orationum suppetiis, pugnantem exercitum juvaturi.” 
—-Gale, vol. i., p. 433. 

2 Kemble’s Saxons in England, vol. ii., chap. 8. 
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fore, in an earlier period, been taken from the ceorls, or 
yeomanry,! whose social degradation he shared. He had the 
habits and faults of the class from which he sprung. It was 
necessary in the tenth century to warn him that he should not 
be a public spoiler, or engaged in private feuds ; that he should 
not drink in taverns, or greedily introduce himself at funeral 
feasts. Even the decencies of church service were often scanda- 
lously neglected ; books and vestments were wanting ; improper 
vessels used for the Eucharist; the church turned into a barn, and 
the altar covered with dung. It was natural that the heads of 
the church should restrict the duties of a secular clergy who were 
thus imperfectly educated ; the mass-priest was only required to 
explain the simplest truths of the faith, to catechize children, 
and administer the sacraments. The people did not altogether 
trust them even for these, and a popular bishop on his circuits 
was sometimes called upon to baptize the children of a whole 
neighbourhood, who had been kept for his arrival. Still more 
decidedly was confession an episcopal privilege, which the 
priest could only exercise as the bishop’s vicar.? 

The confessional in the tenth century was very different 
from what it has become under altered conditions of society. 
The mere fact that it was not brought home to every man’s 
door, that the sinner burdened with a sense of guilt had often 
to seek absolution ina distant part of the diocese, would in itself 
exclude much that is unavoidably morbid in the frequent habit 


1 Mr. Kemble makes the parish priest equal to the head of the hundred. But 
he only supports this from Walafrid Strabo, a foreign authority of the ninth 
century.—Saxons in England, vol. ii., chap. 9. His oath and witnessing capa- 
city were equal to those of a thane ; but thesanctity of the seven church degrees is 
the reason given in the laws for this privilege.—Oaths, 12; A. 8. Laws, vol. i., 
p. 183. In Domesday Book it is often specially mentioned if the priestzbe 
free, and he “is often numbered with the villeins and borders.”——Morgan’s Nor- 
mans in England, pp. 106-111. Again, the expression in Zlfric’s canons (6), 
that the priest ought not to live like a ceorl, no doubt applies primarily to the 
question of marriage, but the comparison may be fairly taken to indicate the 
ordinary social position of the mass-priest. - 

2 Kemble’s Saxons in England, vol. ii., chap. 8; Vita S. Wilfridi, Gale, iii., 
pp. 60, 61; Vita S. Wistani, Ang. Sac., vol. ii., pp. 248-261. 
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of self-analysis. But, besides this, the rough soldiers and 
peasants who came to fit themselves for Easter had a different 
ideal of life from the modern. They knew that murder and 
theft were wrong, but they classed them with other offences 
against church discipline; any sin was a breach of the system 
under which all were bound to live, and they drew no subtle 
distinctions between moral and positive laws. Their belief in 
the brotherhood of men was based, not on abstract notions 
of humanity, but on the conception of a common fellowship 
in Christ; and to keep Easter on the wrong day might 
therefore be worse in itself than to shed blood: the former was 
an offence against the communion of souls, the latter only 
against that of men. Such a doctrme may seem monstrous; 
the case is no doubt an extreme one; but if the intellectual 
scepticism which led an early heretic to doubt as to the day on 
which Easter fell, takes the form in modern times of dis- 
praising the theological changes of the sixteenth century, there 
is still a section in the state which regards the doubter with 
abhorrence, and seeks to banish him from the civil service of 
his country. In reality, the Anglo-Saxon church-system was 
severely logical: as the ideal placed before society, it was 
thought to be wide and deep as human nature and life; it was 
supposed to reflect God’s law, which was perfect as his attn- 
butes, and from which the slightest deviation was sin equally 
with the greatest. Moreover, it must be remembered that much 
which now appears to us insignificant, was of the last import- 
ance in semi-barbarous times. When the sins of the flesh 
were the crying vices of the land, the fasts of the church were 
invaluable as a protest against excess in eating and drinking. 
Accidentally, the laws forbidding marriage within certain de- . 
grees prevented the formation of clans, and removed a fertile 
source of madness and scrofula. We in England have out- 
grown these rules, and the possibility of enforcing them: we 
leave sins of act to the law, and sins of thought to con- 
science and God’s judgement; but this immunity for moral 
transgressions is of recent date everywhere except in the 
English church; the Scotch and American churches of the last 
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century had tribunals as pitiless as any to which the Anglo- 
Saxons were ever subject. 

The worst consequences of this moral theory of life 
were its interference with family ties, and its tendency to sub- 
stitute mechanical for moral expiation. Among ourselves, a 
father cannot divest himself of his authority over his children, 
nor a man of his own liberty, except in cases where a money 
value for it is given. Among the Anglo-Saxons, it was na- 
tural that the higher law should over-ride the lower; and that 
individual freedom should be sacrificed to the well-being of 
society. When Wilfrid of York was riding through his dio- 
cese, a woman brought him a dead child to be baptized, hoping 
that the holy water would restore life. The saint perceived 
the imposture, but prayed to God, and the infant lived again. 
Wilfrid told the woman that she must consider it dedicate to 
God’s service; she perhaps consented at the time, when her 
heart was full, but as the boy grew up, could not endure to be 
separated, and fled with him out of the country. Wilfrid ap- 
pealed to the law ; the fugitives were brought back, and the boy 
placed in a monastery. Cases of this monstrous kind were not, 
we may fairly hope, common.! The observance of monastic 
vows was in hke manner made matter of enforcement by the 
state.* To this, perhaps, there is less objection in theory, when 
vows are taken at the age of discretion. But no system, how- 
ever complete in theory, or supreme in the consciences of men, 
can be carried out without equalities. Assuming virtue and 
vice to be opposite quantities in a state, which the church aimed 
at increasing or diminishing respectively, it was natural that it 
should permit an offence to be compensated by a good work. 
A slight extension of this principle would allow one good work 
to be substituted for another ; the singing of psalms for fasting, 
especially in cases where fasting was precluded by ill health. 
By a just but horrible analogy, a sort of insurance for sin came 





1 The existing laws of Austria compel a father to educate his son in a faith 
not his own, if he has made a written covenant with the church. 
* Vita 8. Wilfridi, Gale, vol. iii., pp. 60, 61; Laws of Ethelred, v., 4-7; 
A. 8. Laws, vol. i., pp. 305-307. 
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to be established, a man calling in his friends to share his 
penances. Penitence in the criminal was the condition of 
acceptance for these good offices; but the contrite rich man, 
who could purchase the services of eight hundred and fifty-two 
assistants, might in three days accomplish the penance of seven 
years.! It is clear that some divines of the Anglo-Saxon 
church had nothing to learn from Eseobar. It can scarcely be 
accident that this system was elaborated in the time of Dunstan, 
whom it probably did not survive. The great churchman, dis- 
tracted between his desire of enforcing discipline, and the 
impossibility of constraining an unruly court to obedience, may 
well have hit upon a compromise, which satisfied all the logical 
conditions of theory, and produced a quantitative equation 
between sin and xs satisfaction. 

The two principal points in which the Christianity of the 
early middle ages surpassed the moral ideal, under the Ro- 
man empire, of respectable men who were not philosophers, 
were the doctrine of forgiveness of injuries, and a greater 
purity of life. The command to pardon enemies was under- 
stood and acted on by the early church with a literalness 
of application which would now be considered extravagant. 
Not only was private feud forbidden, but the evident tendency 
of the seventh and eighth centuries in England was to regard 
public war, even if defensive, as carrying with it some guilt. 
In fact, the plain teaching of the gospel, “not to resist evil,” 
and to “do good to them that hate you,” was received without 
casuistry by an intensely Biblical age ; and however the prac- 
tice of carly converts might fall short of this ideal standard, 
the church steadily preached peace, canonized the kings who 
deserted the duties of generalship for the cloister, and abstained 
from consecrating the service of arms. That this theory might 
ultimately, as in fact it did, leave Christendom at the mercy of 
the heathen, would not have been regarded by the monk as any 
argument against it. His kingdom was not of this world; his 
favourite conception of Christian life was opposed to the con- 





? Of Powerful Men: A. 8S. Laws, vol. ii., pp. 287-289. 
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tinuance of human society ; and he cared the less for possible 
casualties as he looked forward to the approaching end of the 
world. But this moral exaltation of a few enthusiasts could 
only domimate society in peaceable times; the Damish invasion 
made war a duty to the mass of men, who were not prepared 
for martyrdom, and who could only defend their faith, let 
alone their wives and children, by taking up arms against the 
heathen. All England agajn became warlike, as in the old 
times, to resist the Danes; the strife was a crusade; the 
clergy followed its progress with their prayers; they at last 
learned to baptize the warfare on the success of which society 
depended, and the knight was idfttiated with » solemn ritual to 
service in the field! The effeminate Syrian element had been 

overpowered by the stern necessities of life. What was good 
in the doctrine remained, often indeed obscured by human pas- 
sions, but none the less re-asserting its nghts when the din of 
battle was hushed. The confessor at Shrove-tide was enjoined 
to refuse absolution to any man who was at feud, and who would 
not make peace with his enemy.? Even in the more difficult 
question of church and state, it was constantly the priest, Al- 
cuin or Frederic, who protested against persecution, and the lay- 
man who was over-zealous for God. No contest was more 
bitter than that between Edwi and Dunstan. Yet the same 
chronicler who relates with evident satisfaction the barbarous 
mutilation of Edwi’s queen, delights to record how the king’s 
soul was saved, by Dunstan's prayers, from the devils who car- 
ried it off. Where no political purpose was to be achieved, it 
seemed more glorious that the saint should forgive, than that 
his enemy should perish. 

Strangely enough, it is almost impossible to decide how 
far Christianity promoted punity of life. The true social 
history of the ancient Greek and Roman world can never be 
written: itis too bad; and Tertullian and Augustine might well 
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1 Ingulf, Gale, vol. i., p. 70. The Normans, among whom war had not taken 
the form of a crusade against heathendom, despised the Saxons for receiving 
benediction from a priest. 

2 Eccles. Institutes, xxxvi.; A. 8. Laws, vol. ii., pp. 433-436. 
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exalt the practice of the primitive Christian communities in 
contrast with the corruption that reigned around them. But it 
is a question still undecided whether the good effects of the doc- 
trine that the body was the temple of the Holy Ghost, and 
ought to be kept sacred, were not more than neutralized in 
the edrly Christian church by the backslidings from a life of 
sworn celibacy. Boniface distinctly states that the impure 
practice of Christians in the cighth century was far below the 
level of the pagan Saxons and Wends.! More fearful evidence 
is given by the Penitentials of Theodore, in which a variety of 
sins of the flesh are specified, to which the depravity of all known 
ages of the world could scarcely furnish a parallel. The testi- 
mony is not, indeed, sufficient for general application, as Theo- 
dore was an Italian, and may have had his own countrymen in 
view ; or his catalogue, and others like it, are perhaps exhaustive 
lists of sins that only existed in the morbid fancy of a confessor. 
Yet it is probable, as Mr. Allen puts it, that where there was 
much smoke there was some fire. The question still remains, 
were they worse than their forefathers? Tacitus, who could 
not think calmly over the infamies of his own countrymen, 
must be taken with caution when he praises Germanic purity ; 
the Norse mythology is far from decent ; and that adultery was 
punished with death, may only have been due to the low value 
set upon woman’s life, and to the high regard for property which 
seems innate in the race. But it is not unhkely that the 
vices of a barbarous and those of a semi-civilized people may 
have differed somewhat in kind; that the hardy savages, whgse 
lives were spent in the open air and in the chase, were mostly 
addicted to drunkenness and gluttony; while their sons, who 
lived in ceiled houses, and frequented the bath, inclined to the 
most passionate and least brutal of the sins of the flesh. This 
will mitigate the difficulty of supposing that the Christian gene- 
rations, which believed purity to be the crown of earthly vir- 
tues, fell immeasurably below the practice of their pagan 
ancestors, who were moral from instinct or habit. And this 





1 Malmesbury, vol. i., pp. 112-114. 
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explanation is confirmed by all the experiences of later cen- 
turies. The monastic ideal was lofty and grand, but it was 
attempted by men whose natures were still half-animal, and 
who had abundant means of sinning secretly, if they were 
ever disposed to yield to temptation. It is impossible not 
to believe that they lapsed repeatedly in corrupt and degenc- 
rate periods. Perpetual revivals were their one condition of 
success. 

It would be unjust to expect the experiences or thoughts 
of our own self-conscious times from men whose training was 
rather to act than to reason. The Saxon mind was not unaly- 
tical; it took no pleasure in self-questionings ; its conception 
of the unseen world was vivid and palpable, rather than spi- 
ritual: it had dreams and visions, but not the cestacies of the 
mystic. Hence, there is an undoubted tendency in its teach- 
ing to exalt the practical aspects of religion over the contem- 
plative. Next to abstinence from the sins of the flesh, it 
especially recommended charity. ‘“ Mercy,” says /Elfric, “is 
the medicine of sins: 1f redeems from eternal death, and allows 
us not to come to perdition. Mercy alone will be our guardian 
at the great doom, if in the present life we show it to other 
men.” ‘As mercy extinguisheth fire, so do alms extinguish 
sins.”! The context abundantly shows that he took charity 
in the largest sense: the kind thought, the cup of cold water, 
as well as the costly gifts thrown into the treasury ; it was 
therefore no mechanical substitute for spiritual faith, but the 
virtue of which the land stood most in necd, when it swarmed 
with the leper and the slave, the orphan and the oppresscd. 
Similar tendencies of thought may be traced m the Saxon con- 
ception of future life. To know something of what lies above 
birth and beyond death, had been the great attraction of 
their new faith ; texts of Scripture, passages of the Fathers, 
were all woven up into one poetical whole, enlarged by the 
visions of convent brothers. The world was peopled with 
spiritual existences; a good angel and a spirit of darkness at- 
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1 Flfric’s Homilies, vol. ii., pp. 103-107. 
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tended every man from his cradle, and contended for his soul ; 
at his death, the record of his works was read out, and 
heaven claimed or resigned him, as the good of his life out- 
weighed the evil, or was itself overbalanced.t The war of 
good and evil was so unremitting that the soul needed the 
escort of armed angels to reach its home safely. The devils, 
who in Cadmon are still angelic, with “faded splendour wan,” 
were gradually confounded in popular belief with the 
monstrous forms of the old gods, under whose shape it was 
thought they had deceived the world; lke the Slavonic Zer- 
nebog, like Mahomet himself at a later date, Odin and Freia 
became fiends in the Christian mythology. Nor was this a 
mero confusion of traditions : it rested upon a profound horngr of 
ain, which refused to recognize the deep-seated excuses of error 
in human weakness; and shrunk from painting crime as any- 
thing but loathsome. The popular hell, which at first had 
been only the valley of Hinnom, with its corpses fed on by 
worms, and with lurid funeral flames, was transformed into a 
fathomless abyss, in which four vast fires glowed that were one 
day to burn the world: in the first, lars were consumed ; in 
the second, the covetous; in the third, those who had stirred 
up strife; while the fourth was reserved for the impious.* 
This distinction of punishment was presently completed by a 
discrimination of the places of final torture ; and hell was con- 
ceived after the fashion of a Roman amphitheatre, which the 
dreamer no doubt remembered, as a spiral coil of platforms 
winding down into utter darkness.* The Elysian fields of 
Roman mythology, with their pleasant glades and holy light, 
were the resting-place of the souls of just men, not yet made 


1“ For about him (i.¢., man) go two spirite—the one teacheth him to hold 
love—the other acouseth him and teacheth him astray, until he turneth to the 
worser side by devil’s deeda ; then weeping, departeth the angel to his home.” — 
Kemble’s Salomon and Saturn, p. 175. Bede, H. E., lib. v., c. 13. 

* See the vision of Fursay.— Bede, H. E., lib. iii., c. 19. 

3 Wendover, vol. iii., pp. 204, 205. The resemblance of Turkill’s vision to 
the structure of Dante’s Inferno, has been pointed out by Mr. Wright, in a paper 
on “St, Alban’s.”—Archsologia, vol. 33. 
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perfect. But the beatific vision of heaven transcended the 
gaze of any Saxon saint; Greek mysticism first described it; 
and the genius of the great Florentine poet explored it to the 
feet of God himself. 

This fondness for the supernatural appears more fully in the 
childish love of miracles, which the lives of the early English 
saints display. We are startled by the contrast of an advance 
in moral practice over any but the most exalted philosophy, 
and a retrogression in the critical powers of the intellect. The 
discrepancy would not appear so great if the lesser names of 
Roman literature were more currently known. There is abun- 
dant evidence ‘that the middle classes of the empiro believed in 
omens, in witches, and in tricks of thaumaturgy ;* philosophi- 
cal paganism was an exotic confined to the highest classes of a 
few capital cities. Nevertheless, it is certain, and the fact 
cannot be too carefully borne in mind, that the thought of the 
early Christian ages was far inferior to that of the heathen 
times preceding; partly because the upper classcs had been 
destroyed and the schools of learning closed by the inroad of 
barbarians, but partly also because the Christian church, 
mainly recruited from the middle and lower classes, disliked 
and proscribed the teaching of the schools. The experiment 
was then tried how far the world could dispense with its past, 
and disown any portion of itself; and in the interests of truth, 
we may trust that no generation of men will ever again make a 
holocaust of old history at the shnne of a new faith. The 
Keltie and Germanic tribes who embraced Christianity, re- 
ceived it on a low level of civilization ; their gods were not an 
abstract expression of natural laws, or of moral attributes ; they 
were real beings, wonder-workers, who brought pestilence, guided 
the shock of war, or blessed the cattle with increase. ‘Loose 
thinkers of our own times class causes which they cannot un- 
derstand under the general head of forces, to escape the necessity 


1 Bede's description in the vision of Dryhthelm, “Campus latissimus ac lostis- 
simus fragrantia vernantium flosculorum plenus,” recals the “locos lostos et 
amoona vireta” of Virgil —ineid., lib. vi., 1. 638. 

® Horace, Epodes,, v.; Apuleii Metamorphoses, libs. i. and ii, &o. 
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of definition ; it is the homage of ignorance to that belief in law 
which science has rendered popular. The Anglo-Saxon wasin a 
lower circle of thought. He was unable to suppose that the facts 
of his daily life, or which he could himself produce, the rising 
of the sun, or the melting of iron, were only the simplest ex- 
pression of a natural order, which embraced equally what was 
occasional, the appearance of comets or a sudden death. 
Knowing that in his own household, the water-mill worked 
without intermission, while children required the constant care 
of their parents, he assumed, naturally enough, that for little 
things the world was left to itself, but that anything out of the 
common was due to the intervention of a deity. Christianity 
intensified the feeling of this supernatural order, interwoven 
with the course of the world. But as the one God of the 
Christians was too great to be introduced on trivial occasions 
without irreverence, it was not unnatural to suppose that the 
angels and saints, who as disembodied spirits could be present 
everywhere, would guard the interests of their worshippers. 
Every village and cvery craft, came accordingly to have its 
special patron, connected with it by some incident in his life. 
Against these, the spirits of evil were waging war inccs- 
santly. While modern thought, therefore, has a tendency to 
conceive the world as a complicated mechanism, in which an 
exquisite adjustment of springs produces a constant balance 
amid constant variety, the Anglo-Saxon regarded it as a Greek 
theatre, with artificial thunder and lightning, and other such 
stage accessories, but where all the action was carried on by 
gods, and heroes, and men. 

The miracles of the Anglo-Saxon church are often very 
childish, but they have a truthfulness of character which speaks 
well for the people; stripped of the little exaggerations to which 
all stories handed down orally are liable, they may constantly 
be explained and believed. In this respect they differ creditably 
from the Welsh and continental legends, and from these which 
were most popular after the Norman conquest. Stories of raising 
the dead to life are extremely rare. The miracles of St. Ger- 
manus come to us on the authority of a tradition so distant 
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that no man would trust it in his own affairs; the cure of a 
blind man, which St. Augustine performed, produced no effect 
on the convictions of those who witnessed it.1 St. Wilfrid’s 
success with the baby is unaccountable, and may fairly be left 
so, in the absence of more precise details. In minor cases of 
sickness, St. Cuthbert’s cure is a good specimen of a numerous 
class. He was lamed by a swelling in his thigh, and was sitting 
at the door of his father’s house, when a stranger who passed 
by dismounted to learn the cause of the boy’s illness, examined 
the swelling, and recommended that it should be poulticed. 
The remedy proved efficacious, and Cuthbert then knew that 
he had been visited by an angel. At a later period in life, the 
same saint, traversing the Northumbrian wilds, was in want of 
shelter and food; he suddenly saw a shepherd’s hut, found it 
deserted, and discovered some meat and half a hot loaf dden 
in the thatch. The parallel of Elijah and the ravens seems to 
have secured him from any scruple as to the lawfulness of taking 
his neighbour’s goods; he could not doubt that the supply was 
miraculous.? Here the event would no doubt be classed by 
some modern religionists under the head of special providences. 
Often the miracles of the gospel were the model of Saxon expe- 
riences. When Athelstane paid a visit to his kinswoman, the 
abbess of Glastonbury, she obtaincd by her prayers that the 
mead in the house should increase so as to suffice the king’s 
retinue ;> the remembrance of the marriage-feast at Cana had 
no doubt suggested the propriety of applying to God for help. 
Often the sacraments of the church appear invested with a 
magical efficacy. Bede tells a story of a thane who was taken 
prisoner in battle. His brother, a priest, believing him to be 
slain, said masses for his soul; their efficacy in delivering was 


1 Bede, H. E., lib. ii., cap. 2. It is clear that miracles lost half their value 
as evidence, when they were supposed to be ordinary events. 

2 Bede, Vita 8. Cudbercti, caps. 2, 5. That remarkable book, ‘Some account 
the Lord’s Dealings with George Miiller,’’ abounds in cases of divine intervention 
to relieve one who, in the nineteenth century, has founded and conducted a 
large institution on the principle of taking no thought for the morrow. 

3 Wendover, vol. i., pp. 387, 388. 
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transferred to his body, and no chains being able to bind the 
prisoner, his captor was at last glad to ransom him on his own 
terms. This story is elucidated by an event in St. Wilfrid’s 
life. He had been thrown into prison and was to be mana- 
cled, but no fetters could be made that were not either too 
small or too loose for him. The imperfect art of the smith 
became material for faith to feed upon.' It is clear that this 
habit of mind, which looked for the perpetual intervention of 
God in the events of life, could not exist in any society 
without notable effects. In the cases of a few men, it no 
doubt raised the moral tone. The monk went out to colonize the 
wilderness or reclaim the heathen, believing that the powers 
of darkness were thwarting his efforts, scoffing him, seeking to 
destroy him, but believing also that he would overcome in the 
end. It was thus that St. Gall, when he was out fishing, heard 
spirit crying to spirit, “Come over and help us, for a stranger 
is spoiling our heritage,” and the saint made the sign of the 
cross, and the fiends fled wailing. But the same belief led 
men of baser mould to accept the results of their own cow- 
ardice as the special judgement of God; this 1t was unnerved 
the Saxons in their wars with the Danes and Normans; the 
same thought inspired the system of the ordeal, m which in- 
nocence and guilt were determined by chance or imposture. 
Lastly, men who see visions are a little unfitted for dealing with 
realities. The Saxon’s faith in the supernatural world was no 
separate part of his mind ; and the predominance of the precise 
and dogmatical over the critical element in his religion, disquali- 
fied him for exploring nature or weighing evidence. All learning 
took the form of a poem, into which fresh facts were woven 
up more or less artistically; but there were no separate sciences, 
and no part of knowledge which was not more or less a mystery 
oramiracle. This feature, however, was more largely developed 
in Norman times, when the study of the early fathers was 
revived. 





Bede, H. E., lib. iv., cap. 22. Vita S. Wilfridi, Gale, vol. iii. p. 70. 
2 Vita 8. Galli; Vite 8. Sturmi; Pertz. Mon. German., vol. ii., pp. 7, 8, 
367-370. 
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It is important to observe that the profession of Christianity 
was not optional in England. Paganism and witchcraft were 
proscribed under heavy penalties. Parents were bound to 
see that their children were baptized.! The penalties imposed 
on guilt probably needed no other enforcement, with the people 
at large, than a spiritual censure suspended over their heads ; 
in the case of powerful criminals, the king interposed to carry 
out the sentence of the church. There were even stringent laws 
for the observance of the Lord’s day, and of festivals. How far 
this was carried, is a little difficult to decide. The great Gregory 
had protested strongly against anything like a Jewish sabbath ;* 
we find Dunstan delaying mass on Sunday till Edgar shall 
return from the chase; and /£lfric even praises a man who 
works seven days in the week.’ Probably the gencral principle 
was that all profitable and all engrossing labour should be sus- 
pended, and that nothing should interfere with attendance upon 
the church ordinances. 





' Laws of Ine, 2; A. S. Laws, vol. i., p. 102. 

* “Pervenit ad me quosdam perversi spiritus homines prava inter vos aliqua 
et sanctw fidei adversa seminiisse, ita ut in die sabbati aliquid operari prohi- 
beant. Quos quid aliud nisi Anti-Christi predicatores dixerim.”—Greg. 
Epist., lib. xiii., 1. 

° Eccl. Inst., 24; A. 8. Laws, vol. ii., p. 421, forbid all work except prepar- 
ing meat or necessary travelling. Sunday was kept from the noon of Saturday 
till the dawn of Monday. lfrie’s Canons, 36; A.S. Laws, vol. ii.,p. 363. Bad- 
mer, Vita 8. Dunstan, Ang. Sac., vol. ii., p. 217. The angels, however, interposed 
to celebrate mags on this occasion, and Dunstan, corrected by the miracle, forbade 
the king to hunt any more on Sunday.—.Zlfric’s Homilies, vol. ii., p. 357. 
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THE LAST SAXON KING. 


HAROLD'S OATH OF FEALTY TO WILLIAM.—REFUSAL TO PERFORM THE COMPACT. 
—CONTINENTAL FEELING IN FAVOUR OF WILLIAM'S CLAIM.—TOSTIG’S INVA- 
SION AND DEFEAT.—NORMAN INVASION OF ENGLAND.—BATTLE OF HASTINGS. 
—CHARACTER OF HAROLD. 


Tue witan of the south or Saxon England decided easily upon 
nominating Harold as their king. He conciliated the northern 
provinces by a personal canvass. Tis connection through the 
marriages of his family with the Saxon and Danish royal lines, 
was no doubt an argument in his favour. The only other 
candidate whom Englishmen could possibly think of, was Edgar 
Aitheling, the legitimate hcir according to modern notions of 
inheritance, who was still under age, and whose character, as 
his aftcr-life showed, was fecble and unambitious. Has preten- 
sions were satisfied with the title of caldorman of Oxford. 
But if the witan were frec to choose their king, there was one 
reason which might have induced a more scrupulous man than 
Harold to decline the dignity. During the previous summer, 
.1065 a.p., he had been wrecked on the coast of France ;* 


| ener me 


1 The statement of Florence that he was elected “a totius Angliz primati- 
bus” is probably near the truth. But great nobles were scarce in the north, 
and the people north of the Humber were likely enough to object to any king 
of Saxon descent, even though a few Northumbrian thanes had been present in 
the witan. 

2 The more credible account is that Harold was sailing out, either officially 
as guardian of the coasts or on a pleasure excursion. Eadmer’s story is that he 
went against the king’s advice to reclaim his brother Wlfnoth and his nephew 
Haco, who had been confided as hostages to the duke of Normandy in 1052 a.p., 
when Edward and Godwin were reconciled. But no reliable history mentions 
any giving of hostages on that occasion, when Godwin was able to dictate terms. 
Even granting that part of the story to be true, it is most improbable that 
Harold, merely to bring back a brother, would put himself in the power of one 
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thrown into prison by Guy of Ponthieu, the count of the 
district where he landed, and finally handed over to the duke of 
Normandy, who paid his ransom. William entertained the carl 
with high respect at his court, and even associated him as 
brother-at-arms in an expedition against Brittany, but allowed 
him to feel that he was something more than a guest, and might 
easily become a prisoner. At last, all reserve was thrown aside ; 
Harold was required to promise that he would assist William to 
obtain'the English crown, which the duke claimed in virtue of 
a promise from Edward when they were both boys in Nor- 
mandy. The other articles of the treaty stipulated that Harold 
was to give up the castle of Dover to William, and to let his 
own sister become the wife of a Norman baron ; in return for 
this, the earl was to marry William’s daughter, and might freely 
make any demand in reason upon William’s gratitude. Harold 
had no alternative but to comply. An oath was demanded, and 
he could not excite suspicion by refusing it; he laid his hand 
on what seemed a small reliquary, and vowed before God to 
perform all that he had agreed to. The covering of the table 
was withdrawn, and Harold perccived with horror that he had 
Sworn over a vase, in which all the relics that could be found near 
Bayeux were contained. He was now set free, and returned to 
England, where his plans for achieving the kingdom were carried 
on as unscrupulously as before; his nature was not one to be 
hampered by verbal engagements. But onc point in this trans- 


whose rivalry he must have foreseen. The Norman story that Harold was sent 
over by the king to confirm a promise of the kingdom made to William long 
before through the primate, Robert of Canterbury, is absurd; Robert was 
banished from England in 1052 a.p., and died not long afterwards ; yet five years 
later the scrupulous Edward sent for his nephew, Edward /Etheling, intending 
to nominate him his successor. Harold was the last man to have accepted such 
a mission, at a time when the king’s death was a question of a few years. 
Malmesbury’s story is not improbable, but his fondness for reconciling contra- 
dictions makes him untrustworthy. He represents Harold as declaring himself 
a secret ambassador to the Norman court, in order to obtain his release from cap- 
tivity. Guy of Ponthieu was evidently a harsh captor, and the earl would be 
anxious to obtain his freedom without delay. Threats of war as well asa 
ransom, were in fact required to effect it.—Eadmer, Hist. Nov., p. 350; -Gul. 

Pict., pp. 85, 107, 108; Malmesbury, lib. ii., pp. 883, 384. 
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action is remarkable. There were at this time several exiles 
in Normandy: Normans driven from England, or English 
enemies of Harold, or men outlawed by the witan.! These 
adventurers a little later took part in William’s invading 
army. It is strange that the duke should not have stipu- 
lated for the restoration of these men to their homes and 
dignitics. Their return would have been a pledge of Harold’s 
sincerity, would have provided William with adherents, and 
would certainly not have been disagreeable to the king. The 
omission of such an article implies that Harold’s power was 
limited, as the stipulation that Dover should be surrendered 
proves that William anticipated having to carry out the treaty 
by the sword. Itis probable, therefore, that the whole compact 
was a private one, witnessed only by the duke’s chief council- 
lors, and never divulged fill it suited William’s diplomacy to 
rouse European feeling by the charge ‘of treachery against his 
rival, 

So short an interval had been allowed to elapse between 
Edward’s death and Harold’s nomination, that the news of the 
two events reached Normandy simultaneously. William was 
furious at finding himself overmatched by Harold’s treachery ; 
but a contest with England, headed by a proved statesman and 
warrior, was too great a msk to be lightly undertaken; the 
duke resolved to negotiate. He first sent an embassy to elaim 
the literal fulfilment of the treaty. Harold returned a resolute 
denial. As regarded his sister, she was dead; if the duke 
desired it, he would send over her corpse. The castle of Dover 


1 This is proved by the appearance of English names in the roll of Nor- 
man conquerors: Raoul de Gael, Mallet, Carew, Wake, &c. Raoul de Gael 
was nephew of Edward the Confessor. W. Mallet is called half English by 
Guy of Amiens, and his sister lveva was mother of the Earl Morcar.—Kel- 
ham’s Domesday Book, pp. 107,208. Carew and Conyers appear on the roll of 
Battle Abbey, while a Devonshire proverb says— 


“ Carew, Conyers, and Coplestone, 
‘When the Conqueror came, were at home.’’ 
Arguments of this sort are only probabilities ; but they are in this oase, I think, 
probabilitics of a high order. 
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bemg Harold’s property, should be given up, though it were to 
his disadvantage.’ But it lay with the English witan to ap- 
point their king, and choose a wife for him. Harold had 
accepted their nomination, and could not control their opinions. 
In a second embassy, William offered to waive every point 
except that of his daughter’s marriage. Perhaps the dread of 
Norman favourites was still too deep-rooted for such a proposal 
to be entertained; perhaps Harold wished to conciliate the 
_ Northumbrians: he refused this last condition, and married 
the sister of the earls Edwin and Morcar. A slight cireum- 
stance indicated the complete triumph of the Saxon re-action. 
Under Edward, charters had been ratified with the royai seal 
pendant in the Norman fashion. Under Harold, the old me- 
thod of simple subscription was revived. In fact, the Saxon 
king was less afraid of invasion from Normandy than of Tostig 
and a Norwegian fleet.* However, he made ample prepara- 
tions by sea and land to repel any enemy, and allied him- 
self with the strong church party by benefactions to monas- 
teries.* He had taken the precaution to be crowned by the 
archbishop of York, as Stigand had never been recognised at 
Rome, where the Norman Robert was considered primate of 
England. But Stigand was none the less onc of Harold’s most 
trusted councillors ; and a man so unscrupulous, placed at the 
head of a church so powerful, was likely enough to head a re- 


—— + OD tenement: 





1 Kadmer’s words are very difficult: “Castellum Dofris et in eo puteum 
aque licct nesciam cui ut vobis convenit explevit.” I read ‘explevi,” or 
better still, ‘“‘explebo,” and translate: “I will perform as to the castle, &¢., 
though I know not whom it can advantage so much as you.” . 

2 Malmesbury’s language is perhaps a little too strong: ‘ Nisi quod Nori- 
corum regem adventare didicit, nec militem convocare nec aciem dirigere dig- 
natus fuisset.’’—Lib. iii., p. 408. But it seems clear that Harold undervalued 
his enemy. 

° The language of Florence is express: “ Ut regni gubernacula susceperat 
« « episcopos, abbates, monachos, clericos colere simul ac venerari.”—Vol. i.,, 
p. 224. Moreover, the presence of clergy at Hastings shows that Harold had 
the good wishes of the church. His spoliations of monasteries, which Sir H. 
Ellis has proved out of Domesday Book, probably belong to the times when he 
was not yet aking. After all, such depredations were not uncommon in Eng- 
land, 
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volt from Rome, at a time when the whole nation was animated 
by a common feeling against foreign influences. 

The event showed that the public opinion of Europe could 
not safely be disregarded. William was honestly convinced 
that a gricvous wrong had been done him; he forgot the com- 
pulsion by which Harold’s oath had been extorted, and only 
remembered that it had been pledged and violated. This 
feeling was shared generally on the continent, where monarchy 
was regarded as a property like any other fief, with the single 
difference that, as the king had no superior, he could alienate it 
without asking leave of any man. Noone doubted that Edward 
had preferred his cousin to the son of his brother’s murderer ; 
and the Normans adroitly circulated a report that he had even 
nominated the duke on his death-bed. Partly, perhaps, in- 
fluenced by these considerations of justice, partly, no doubt, by 
the scandal of Stigand’s primacy, and the dread of a further 
revolt in the Saxon church, Hildebrand, the ablest churchman 
of his time, persuaded the papal curia, which he dominated, to 
bless the expedition which William was now preparing against 
the shores of England. A bull excommunicating Harold, a 
consecrated banner, and a ring containing one of St. Peter’s 
hairs, were sent to the duke of Normandy, as symbols that the 
justice of his cause was recognised by the great tribunal of in- 
ternational law at the time. That charge of treachery, which 
in later centuries has so often been brought against English 
foreign policy, was then heard for the first time; and men 
enumerated with horror, the treacherous massacre of the 
_geeigenes, the surprise of Alfred and his companions, and this 
last seizure of a heritage guarded by an oath. Animated 
by the sense of a righteous cause and the hope of plunder, ad- 
venturers from all parts, and of every degree, flocked to the 
Norman standard. Although Philip of France declined to 
assist his formidable vassal to any increase of power, yet the 
knights of France proper, of Burgundy, Poitou, and Aquitaine, 
enlisted eagerly in the cause which the church blessed. The 
count of Flanders was William’s father-in-law. Conan of Brit- 
tany stood aloof, and even threatened Normandy with invasion 
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on a claim very much like William’s to the English crown, 
but fell ill so opportunely, that his death some months later 
was ascribed to poison; and count Eudes, who administered 
the duchy for him, sent his own sons to serve at the 
head of a body of troops m the expedition. Lastly, there 
were the English exiles, such as Raoul, Edward’s great- 
nephew, who burned to reconquer their estates. William’s 
own subjects showed the greatest reluctance to join in the 
enterprise: they exaggerated its dangers; they knew that 
all its expenses would fall upon themselves; and they fore- 
saw that a king of England would prove a harder task- 
master than a duke of Normandy dared to be. But the 
malcontents were out-mancuvred by the seneschal, William 
Fitz-Osbern, who plied them separately with threats and 
promises till they gave a sullen assent. By the moneyed 
portion of the community, the war was regardcd as a 
joint-stock speculation, with great risks, but also splendid 
chances; and the ncher churchmen and church corporations 
contributed men and ships, with the hope of repayment im 
English benefices.!_ Under all these mingled influonces, an 
army of sixty thousand soldiers, horse and foot, was at last 
brought together ; and a ficet of nearly eight hundred ships was 
provided for their transport. By the end of August, all was 
ready for the expedition. But contrary winds confined the ad- 
venturers for a whole month to the harbour of St. Valery-sur- 
Somme. The soldiers began to doubt whether William’s cause 
were just and favoured by God. 

Meanwhile Harold had been fully occupied by rumours-@f, .. 
war, and war. Tostig, on the death of Edward, had repaired 
to Normandy, and offered William his services; the duke, 
whose plans were not fully formed, supplied his brother- 
in-law, the exiled earl, with a few ships;? and Tostig ra- 
vaged the coasts of England, pressing men and boats into his 
service as he went. A repulse off Northumbria, and the de- 





! Thierry, Conquéte d’ Angleterre, tom. i., pp. 287, 238. 
* Tostig and William had each married daughters of Baldwin of Flanders. 
R 
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sertion of his men, forced him to seek alliance with some more 
powerful chief than himself; and he plighted homage to 
Harald Hardrada of Norway. Favoured by the dispersion of 
the English fleet, whose crews had gone home to victual, and 
which had been weakened by many wrecks in storms, the in- 
vaders sailed into the Tyne with three hundred ships. Their 
army, recruited by Tostig’s following, stormed Scarborough, 
defeated the earls Edwin and Morcar, and exchanged hostages 
with the city of York, which waited the event of the war. 
Harold hastened northwards, and surprised the invaders at 
Stainford Bridge, on the Derwent. A short parley took place 
before the fight. Harold offered his brother the earldom of the 
north if he would renounce the war. ‘‘ But what,” said Tos- 
tig, “shall my ally, the noble Harald, receive?” ‘Seven feet 
of English earth, or a little more, as he is taller than common 
men.”  Tostig declined to purchase a principality at the price 
of a life of shame; and the armies joined battle. But the 
Norsemen, distressed by the heat, had left their breast-plates 
in the camp, where part of their forces remained. The result 
could not be doubtful against an enemy fully armed and 
headed by a competent general. The English advanced 
in the form of a wedge; the invaders were scattered 
over a thin semi-circular line. The Norwegian king fell in 
the first shock. Tostig again refused terms, and led on the 
troops, now aided by the reserve from the ships, to a fresh 
charge. But their lines were already disordered; Tostig and 
the chief captains fell ; the army was driven over the Derwent, 
where a single Norseman for a time held the bridge against the 
whole might of England ; and Edmund and Olaf, the princes of 
Norway, were glad to obtain the quarter they had refused, and 
sail with twenty-three ships, the miserable remains of three 
hundred, for Norway. The sun of the Saxon monarchy shone 
gloriously 1 in a last victory over its hereditary ee before it set 
for ever in defeat. 

Meanwhile the intercession of St. Valery, —— relics had 
been carried in procession, or a simple change of wind, enabled 
the Norman fleet to leave its moorings. William led the van 
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in a ship given him by his wife, Matilda of Flanders, its sails 
emblazoned with the lions of Normandy, and the consecrated 
banner flying from the mast. As the Saxon fleet had shortly 
before put into port to victual, the invaders landed without op- 
position at different points of the Sussex coast between Peven- 
sey and Ashburnham,! and advanced, making fearful ravage as 
they went, in the form of a circle, of which Hastings was the 
centre. William secured his ships in the harbour, and ecvi- 
dently remained near the shore to guard them,’ but the Saxon 
fleet had again taken the sea, and watched the port, so that all 
thought of flight was idle. Mcanwhile Harold was hurrying: 
southward by forced marches, himself wounded, his army 
diminished by stragglers, the troops of the north not yet come 
up, and the Danish contingent, whom Sven had sent against 
the common Norwegian foe, refusing to serve in a new cause 
against men who claimed kindred with them. The Saxon 
king was probably unaware of his enemy’s strength, and hoped 
to win another battle by surprise ; but William’s outposts were 
stationed for miles in front of his head-quarters, and fell back 
announcing the furious approach of the foe. Harold now 
halted and entrenched himself on the hill of Senlac, where 
Battle Abbey afterwards stood.s There was no thought of 
fight for the day, on which night was just closing. Moreover 


1 Ellis, Introduction to Domesday, p. xcviil., note 1. 

2 The story that he burned his ships was probably borrowed from the his- 
tory of Agathocles, as another that he stumbled on the shore and converted it 
into an omen of good luck, by professing to take seisin of the new territory, is 
an incident in the life of Cresar. The classical renaissance of this century hag 
left its mark on the popular histories. William of Poitiers, the duke’s chap- 
lain, knew nothing of either of these events. 

3 Tho story that Harold sent out spies, who were taken through the Nor- . 
man camp, and mistook the well-shaven soldiers for monks, is doubtful. The 
earliest authority for it is Malmesbury. The legend seems based on the suppo- 
sition that the Saxons wore beards. The Bayeux tapestry, which was probably 
made in England (Thierry, Sur la Tapisserie de Bayeux,) represents Harold and 
his followers as only wearing the moustache; and Malmesbury himself states 
this to have been their custom.—Lib. iii., p. 413. The beard was probably the 
distinction of the lower classes, as when William Fitz-Osbert adopted it under 
Richard I., and as is now the case in Russia. 
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William, though confident of his strength, was willing to owe 
his kingdom to treaty rather than to war with his new sub- 
jects. Several cmbassics passed between the two hosts. 
Harold refused peremptorily to resign his crown, or to leave 
his claims to the arbitration of the pope, who had already pre- 
judged him, or to scttle them by single combat with the duke. 
William, on his part, met the statement that Edward had 
nominated Harold king with his dying breath, by a counter- 
asscrtion that the succession was no longer Edward’s to give, as 
he had already nominated the duke in the presence of arch- 
bishop Stigand, and of the earls Godwin, Leofric, and Siward. 
A more unlikely witness than Godwin could hardly be men- 
tioncd, but he and the two earls were dead, and Stigand was 
not in the camp ; the story, therefore, could not be refuted on 
the spot, and a falsehood which cannot be disproved is as good 
as a truth in diplomacy. <A last proposal from the Norman 
camp, that Harold should be king of Northumbria and his 
brother Gurth caldorman of the countics which Godwin had 
administered, was sufficiently moderate to be entertained ; the 
first flush of confidence had passed away since the Saxons saw 
the number of their foes, and a council of war had advised re- 
treat upon London. But the English nobles on reflection dared 
not trust themselves to a prince who was said to have promised 
their lands and goods, their very wives and daughters, to the sixty 
thousand followers at bis back.'. One and all resolved to make 
common cause with their king; only Harold’s brother Gurth 
implored him to leave the battle to men who would not fight 
with a violated oath and God against them. Harold did not, 
and could not, comply. The Nemesis of his crimes had over- 
taken him; he could not in honour desert the men whom he 
ought in honour never to have commanded. 

The night before the battle was spent by the Normans m 
prayer and confession of their sins. The Saxons left the duties 


1 The story that William met Harold’s envoy before the camp, and 
wormed his message out of him without making himself known, is scarcely 
one that belongs to credible history, although Dr. Lappenberg accepts it.— . 
Gesch. Eng., band i,, p. 648. 
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of religion to the monks in their camp, and took their last leave 
of the world in drunken riot.!. Next day, October 14th, the 
two armies were drawn up on two opposite hills, divided by a 
slight interval of low ground; the English, however, had the 
advantage of the higher slope. It was a battle of the old and 
new worlds: the Saxons were still armed with the axe, as when 
they had conquered Britain six hundred ycars before; they 
formed an impenctrablo phalanx, which they could not break 
without disordering their ranks ; they had no archers or cavalry, 
though they brought a few petronels into the field; a part of 
their force had no better arms than clubs and iron-pointed 
stakes. Thus appointed, they clustered around thcir standard, 
the image of an armed warrior, and welcomed the Norman onset 
with shouts of “Holy Rood” and “Mighty God.” The strength of 
the Norman army lay in its panoplied horsemen and its archers; 
themass of the forces, having swords and spcars,was better armed 
than the English, but was certainly not supcrior in personal 
bravery ; two barons, De Conches and Giffart, declined the 
perilous service of carrying the consecrated banner. The army, 
however, marched up gaily to the charge with Taillefer at their 
head, singing songs of Roland and Roncesvalles. For a time 
no impression could be made, the Saxon ranks stood firm, and 
the Norman knights were hurled headlong down the hill, or 
driven into a blind fosse by its side. At one moment a panic 
ran through the host: it was rumoured that the duke himself 
had been killed, and Williain only restored the battle by 
unbarring his vizor and staying the fugitives im person. But 
artillery and discipline produced their invariable results under 
competent generalship. The Saxon phalanx was weakened by 
a storm of arrows, so discharged as to fall perpendicularly on 





1 Malmesbury, lib. iii, p. 414. Two canons were sent from Waltham 
abbey to witness the battle, and probably to pray for their founder.—Cotton. 
MS., Tul., D. 6, quoted by Lingard. The abbot of Hide and twelve monks aro 
said to have been found lying dead in armour on the field of battle next day. 
Probably most of the Saxon monks remained spectators of the battle, like their 
brethren in the Norman camp. “Li proveire et li ordoné En som un tertre sunt 
monté Por Dex preier et por orer Et por la bataille esgarder.’”—Roman de Ron. 
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the combatants; and a series of feints drew the soldiers from 
their position ; they had learned to fight, but had never been 
drilled to mancouvre, and unable to recover their ground, were 
cut to pieces in detail. Last of all, Harold and his peers were 
‘slain around their standard, and the papal banner floated in 
‘victory over English soil. Yet so obstinate had the struggle 
been, that it had lasted from early morning till sunset ; fifteen 
thousand Normans paid the price of the victory with their 
blood ; and the English, while retreating through the wood at 
their rear, beat back their pursuers so fiercely that the fortune of 
the day was again in jeopardy, till Wiliam brought up rein- 
forcements. But the fate of the kingdom had been decided by 
the death of Harold and all the nobles of the south. It is said 
that William had forbidden quarter to be given ; probably in so 
‘fierce a battle there was little thought of mercy on either side. 
But the conqueror in his worst moments was always swayed 
more by policy than by passion; he punished the Norman 
soldier who had mutilated Harold’s body, and allowed his 
mother to remove it from its first place of sepulture on the 
beach, to a tomb better fitting a king.! A touching legend of 
a later age, told that only Edith of the swan-neck, whom 
Harold had loved and left, was able to point out the corpse of her 
royal lover, on which battle and outrage had done their worst.* 
The people long refused to belicve in his death. They said he 
had escaped from the field, and was expiating his sins as a 
monk at Chester. 


+I have ventured to combine the Norman story that Harold’s body was 
buried, or perhaps only ordered to be buried, on the beach, (Orderic, vol. ii., 
p. 151; Gul. Pict., p. 138) with the Saxon account that his body was given up 
to his mother, and buried at Waltham abbey.—Malmesbury, lib. iii., p. 420. 
Knighton says that his tomb was to be seen there. —T wysden, 2342, 2343. He had 
once been cured of a stroke of palsy there, and had endowed the abbey with 
seventeen manors.—Monasticon, vol. vi., p. 56. I see no insult in William’s 
first orders: Harold had been warden of the coast, and it was natural to bury 
him near the field of battle. Some days would probably elapse petore his 
mother could hear of her son’s death, and apply for his body. 

* This tradition, which originated with the monks of Waltham dite has 
some confirmation from the words of Orderic: ‘‘Heraldus quibusdam signis est 
non facie recognitus.” 
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Harold’s character has been praised or attacked according as 
his historians have been Saxon or Norman in their prejudices. 
It is not without greatness, but it is not great. His presence, 
by the admission of the Normans themselves, was kingly ; his 
body well-shaped and powerful; he was bold in action, eloquent 
in council, free of jest and pleasant in court. But he fell below 
the average morality of a country whose public policy was 
already branded as treacherous, and of times in which every 
man fought for his own hand. His- reckless courage, and 
the story of the love which Edith bore to him, have invested 
him with a false halo of romance; the men of his own time 
esteemed him rather a crafty statesman than an honourable 
knight; he enlarged his estates by the plunder of the church,! 
and exposed England to a war single-handed with Europe, 
rather than give up. the diadem for which ho had plotted 
and sinned. It is a slight circumstance, but it marks the 
character of the man—self-confident and disdainful of public 
opinion—that he treated the envoys who came to his camp with 
brutal insolence. The modern theory that excuses his acts 
by a lofty public spirit, is refuted by the inconsistencies of 
his conduct : he offered Tostig, when Tostig was powerful, the 
earldom taken from him when he was weak; and he wavered 
the day before he died, whether he should not dismember 
England by treaty with the invader.? By a singular retribu- 
tion, his crimes were punished by the very men against whom 
he offended : Tostig whom he tried to supplant, and William to 
whom he had perjured himself, were the instruments of his 
tuin. It isthe most terrible condemnation of the Saxon people, 
that the name of such a man as Harold should be indissolubly 
connected with the last days of their national life ; it is Harold’s 
best title with posterity, that the Saxon monarchy was buried 
on the field where he fell. 





1 For instance, in the Domesday of Hertfordshire we find “ Wimondley : 
This manor was in the demesne of the church of St. Mary of Chatteris, but 
earl Harold took it from thence. Hexton: A vassal of the abbot of 8. Alban’s 
held it. Earl Harold laid this land to Hitchin by force and wrongfully.” 

3 Thierry’s Conquéte des Normands, tom. i., pp. 254, 255. . 
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Tux importance of William’s success was not seen at first. 
Afterwards, it appeared that the only man capable of uniting 
England had fallen, and that the only national army was — 
broken. But William, for the moment, was more concerned 
to secure a safe retreat than to follow up the enemy. Part of 
the Norman troops seem to have been sent westward, through 
Sussex and Hampshire, with orders to ravage the country, and 
occupy its militia at home; they were then to converge north- 
ward towards the Thames.' William himself marched along 
the coast, burning Romney (where the men of the country 
had lately routed a fresh contingent from Normandy) and 
Dover, which was given up to be sacked. The garrison of 
Dover surrendered without standing a siege. The duke 
then marched through Kent, laying waste the country as he 
went; Canterbury made prompt submission; but the war- 
like men of Kent, headed by Stigand, took up arms to de- 
fend their homes. Wulham did not desire to gain every 
province by a battle; and he concluded a separate treaty with 
the enemy, purchasing their submission by the promise to con- 
firm their laws and liberties. Thus a province was withdrawn 





1 Comes Willelmus Suth-Saxoniam « « Suthamtunensem provinciam « « 
devastabat, donec ad villam que Burcham nominatur veniret.—Flor. Wig., vol. i, 
Pe 228, 
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from the national cause; the old tradition of a separate nation- 
ality, little differences of dialect and customs, were still stronger 
in the very neighbourhood of the capital, than the remem- 
brance of ancient union under Alfred and Athelstane. 
Meanwhile, London was distracted with wretched intrigues 
for the crown that had fallen from Harold’s brows. Eldred, 
archbishop of York, and the corporation of London, favoured 
the claims of the Saxon Edgar Atheling; while Edwin and 
Morcar came forward as the Anglian candidates. Saxon 
interests prevailed, after much irretrievable time had been 
lost ; and the earls withdrew into the north, leaving London to 
its fate, and vainly hoping that William would content himself 
with governing the southern provinces of the kingdom from 
Normandy. The duke cherished very different aims. He had 
now crossed the Thames at Wallingford, and was gradually 
concentrating his troops in a cordon round the capital, so that 
neither provisions nor men could be taken into it. The Nor- 
man cavalry even skirmished near the walls, and burned tho 
northern suburbs. The position was very much that of Paris 
in the times of the League, when Henry IV. invested it; and 
the French capital baffled its king by enduring the worst extremi- 
ties of famine sooner than surrendcr.: But no enthusiasm ani- 
mated the Saxons, who were fighting for lberty ; the citizens 
murmured at the prospect of famine; the nobles calculated the 
chances of war, and prepared for a great treachery. Ansgar, 
the ealdorman of the city, was honourably anxious to discharge 
his trust; but the gouty and wounded vetcran could do nothing 
against the general resolution to treat. William readily pro- 
mised to hold by the ancient laws and confirm the old liberties. 
In return for this, the chief bishops and nobles, even Edgar 
Zitheling himself, did homage to the conqueror as their king. 
It was the last act of a Saxon witan, and was fraught with un- 
speakable consequences to England. Henceforth, all opposition 
to William was treason. But the act of homage was soon in- 
terpreted retrospectively, as an admission that the conqueror’s 
claim had beer good from the first. This was in conformity to 
all continental notions of law; the recognition of a title by 
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chief vassals, could not be held to make it valid in feudal coun- 
tries; it was only evidence of the right feeling of the peers. 
But it led in England to the assumption that all who had 
fought at Hastings against their liege-lord, perhaps all who had 
not actually assisted him, were guilty of felony. The lives and 
estates of men throughout the country were therefore at Wil- 
liam’s mercy, however their laws and hberties might be gua- 
ranteed. Neither Norman nor Saxon clearly foresaw these 
results. William himself cannot have anticipated them; the 
question for the time was not how to use power, but how to 
gain it. The Norman nobles dared not oppose the act that 
made their duke a king, but they did not heartily approve it. 
The distinction between a lord who should govern in his own 
right, and one from whom they could appeal to the king of 
France, was obviously not in the subjects’ favour. That Nor- 
mandy would soon become a mere appanage of England, was a 
danger too remote to trouble any man. 

Christmas-day was chosen for the coronation. William 
walked through a guard of armed men to the abbey at West- 
minster, where Edward of York had been appointed to offi- 
ciate, as Stigand’s doubtful title would have cast a taint of 
illegality over the proceedings.! The day of rejoicing was dark- 
ened by a tragedy. The shouts with which the Saxon spec- 
tators declared their assent to their new king’s nomination, were 
mistaken by the Norman soldiers for the war-cry of an insur- 
rection. A massacre of the unarmed bystanders avenged the 
supposed treachery ; the neighbouring houses were set on fire ; 
and the troops took advantage of the confusion to plunder the 
city. The conqueror himself was unnerved by the panic: he 
stood trembling in the almost deserted church; while the 
priests who remained hurried over the coronation service. . It 
seemed a judgement of heaven that every step to the throne 
should be stamed with blood. 


1 The story of Stigand’s refusal is highly improbable. He was factious and 
a time-server ; he had already done homage to William ; and he soon afterwards 
went as a guest to the Norman court. William of Newbury, whom Thierry has 
followed, is no sufficient evidence for these times. 
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William felt the insecurity of his position, and commenced 
strengthening the fortifications which had perhaps existed from 
Roman times in London.' Yet it might have been thought for 
a time that his reign would be peaceable. The northern earls, 
Edwin and Morcar, gave in their allegiance ; Edwin was re- 
warded with a promise of one of William’s daughters to wife. 
the English were not yet a despised and hostile race; the king 
earnestly promoted intermarriages between them and his own 
countrymen. The queen-dowager, Edith, had taken part 
with Tostig against Harold; she was one of the first to acknow- 
Iedge the new dynasty, and surrender Winchester, where a 
tower like that of London was erected. It now becamo a 
question of rewarding the chief Norman nobles out of the con- 
quered land. No sweeping measure of confiscation could be 
attempted, for half of England at least was still unconquered ; 
Wessex, Anglia, and part of Mercia, were the only districts in 
which William’s royalty was recognized. But by the theory 
of Saxon government, the ealdormanships of counties and towns 
carried with them ample cndowments in land and fees; these 
might be transferred by a new sovereign and his council, as 
offices among ourselves change hands with a new ministry. 
Accordingly, Roger of Montgomery received Chichester and 
Arundel; and Wilham Fitz-Osbern the earldom of Here- 
ford. Meaner men the king could reward from his own 
estate, which was enormous. The property of the Saxon kings 
had gradually increased; and under Edward the Confessor the 
crown was richly endowed in every part of the south and cast. 
To all this William added the confiscated property of Harold 
and his relations: and we may fairly suppose that some other 
Englishmen were outlawed even at this period for their 
share in opposing the king.* These estates in all likelihood 


'The date of the White Tower is, however, said to be 1078 a.p.; and 
its architect Gundulf, bishop of Rochester.—Knight’s Cyclopedia of London, 
p. 148. 

*Thierry thinks all the property of men who had fought at Hastings was con- 
‘fincated ; that those who intended to serve there were deprived provisionally of 
their property ; and that the surveys, of which Domesday Book is the most com- _ 
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equalled the demesne of the crown in extent; Gytha, carl 
Godwin’s widow, possessed to her own share forty thousand 
acres; Harold and his wife, “Edith the fair,” were large land- 
owners ; and their cousin, Eadric the Wild, speedily forfeited the 
merits of an early submission by an equally prompt rebellion. 
There is no need, therefore, to assume that William began his 
reign by dispossessing his new subjects indiscriminately of their 
property. He had satiated his common soldiers with the sack of 
cities; and as king and landlord, he was able to reward his 
barons and knights, without infringing on any legal rights, 
though not without much hardship to actual occupants. The 
care taken to rebuild the town of Dover is a proof that his 
policy aimed at conciliation. The difficultics that debarred him 





plete example, were begun in tho first year of the Conquest.—Conquéte des Nor- 
mands, tom. ii., pp. 15-17. There are many reasons for doubting this theory. 
Nigel, the only authority for it, while he expounds the general rule, that all 
the lands of the kingdom were forfeit to the crown, prefaces his statement by 
saying, that in fact not only the peasants but the native nobility wore allowed 
to retain their estates.—Dial de Scac., lib. i., cap. 10. As late as 1074 a.p., 
Orderic represents the Normans as complaining that the best part of the country 
had been left to the English.—Vol. ii., p. 260. Hampshire and Wiltshire, two 
of the counties first occupied, are precisely those in which most names of Saxon 
occupants occur in 1086 a.p., when the Domesday survey was completed.— 
Morgan’s England under the Normans, pp. 1, 2. Putting aside such cases as 
those of Hide and Peterborough abbeys, which had given special provocation, 
there is no reason to assume that the monasteries were harshly treated; as Lin- 
gard has observed, the monks make no complaints of any sweeping measure 
against them.—Vol. ii., p. 44. Indeed an order was made in some unknown 
year of the reign that all property taken from bishops and abbots should be 
restored to them.—Rymer’s Fudera, New Ed., vol. i., p. 3. Orderic represents 
William as affecting clemency in the first part of his reign; and such a policy 
is inconsistent with wholesale spoliation. Lastly, all instances of real spolia- 
tion may safely be referred to tHe time posterior to the devastation of the north, 
when many estates had been forfeited by fresh rebellions. The principle that 
Harold’s soldiers were traitors, may often have influenced the decisions of feudal 
courts ; but it was not acted upon at first, or carried out by special commis- 
sioners through the length and breadth of England. On the whole, no better 
account of the conquest can be given in bricf, than that put forward by Justice 
Shardelowe, in the reign of Edward III.: “Le conqueror ne vient pas pour 
ouster eux, qui ayoient droiturell possession, mes de ouster eux que de leur tort 
avoient occupie ascun terre en desheritance del Roy et son ooronne.”—Mun- 
ford’s Domesday of Norfolk, p. 62, note. 
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from success were not felt at first, and by Easter 1067 a.p., he 
was able to return to Normandy. A number of English nobles 
swelled his train; among them were Edgar A‘theling himself, 
the two northern earls, Edwin and Morcar, Aégelnod, caldor- 
man of Kent, and the primate Stigand, who for a while had 
laid aside his réle of patriot. But these men were hostages 
rather than councillors; they graced a triumph rather than a 
court ; and their presence did not prevent the insulting parade 
of the plundered English wealth and the captured ensigns. 
The litanies in Norman churches, the joy of the Norman 
people, must have stung the very souls of men who had been 
deaf to honour, but who were not dead to shame. 

William’s vieeroys during his absence were his own half- 
brother Eudes, bishop of Bayeux, and the seneschal William 
Fitz-Osbern. Under these men, the natural insolence of a 
foreign soldiery was encouraged or allowed. The pcople of 
Kent were now anxious to undo their submission; in default 
of a native leader they invited Eustace of Boulogne, who had 
quarrelled with the conqucror, to head their rebellion. But 
Eustace was beaten back by the Norman troops when he at- 
tempted to scize Dover, and soon afterwards made peace separ- 
ately with the king. The people of Exeter were more fortunate. 
They had quarrelled with some forcign troops, and, fearmg Wil- 
liam’s vengeance, fortified their town. The king, whom the 
news of disaffection had recalled, marched hastily into the west 
with a well-appointed army; the citizens offered to pay tri- 
bute, but refused to admit a garrison. William replied 
that he would not treat with subjects. At first it seemed 
as if the sight of a Norman army before the walls had 
subdued the courage of the msurgents: the corporation came 
out to offer submission, and gave hostages. But the citizens 
indignantly repudiated the cowardly act of their magistrates. 
Thc Normans found the gates closed against them; the blind- 
ing of a hostage before the walls only heightened the patriotic 
resolve of the inhabitants; and for eighteen days Exeter with- 
stood the repeated attacks of the Norman army. At the end 
of that time each party had learned to respect the other; and 
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Exeter obtained terms which left the king the prestige of vic- 
tory while they secured the inhabitants from outrage. The 
Norman troops were not suffered to enter the town, which re- 
tained its customs and corporate property.! But the king 
carried his point of building a castle, of which a Norman, 
Gilbert de Brionne, was made governor. This policy, at once 
vigorous and merciful, produced its natural results. Next year 
the sons of Harold came over from Ireland, and called upon 
the men of Devonshire to rise. They rose under a Saxon, 
Eadnoth, but it was to win a battle for the Norman king. 
The sons of Harold were attacked wherever they landed; almost 
all their followers were slam ; and they retired, disheartened, 
to Norway, where Skule, the son of Tostig, had founded a pa- 
trician family, and from which their own race was destined to 
cross the Baltic and mix its blood with Russian royalty.* 

But the causes of insurrection were too deep-seated and uni- 
versal to be casily removed. Under no circumstances could the 
English have acquiesced in the presence of foreigners who mono- 
polized office and dignity. The mere change from a weak toa 
strong government, was a sufficient motive for revolt in the less 
settled western and northern provinces.> Under Edward every 
man had done as seemed good in his own eyes; under William 
all offences against the peace were punished with new and strin- 
gent penalties. That the king profited by the fines of justice 
and by the lands that escheated to him, is obvious; but he did 
not act merely from polity and the love of money. Wilham 
had a stcrn regard for law; his sense of order was offended by 
all irregularity ; and he looked on the nght of feud as petty 
treason to the crown. In the military Welsh marches and in 
Northumbria, which was half-Danish, the people speedily rose 
in arms to defend their constitutional nght of anarchy. Wil- 


1 Orderic, vol. ii., pp. 180, 181; Consuet. Civit., Gale, iii., p. 762. 

2 Worsaae’s Danes in England, p. 147. Gytha, Harold’s daughter, married 
Waldemar, czar of Russia.—Lappenberg, band i., p. 557. 

5 “Occidentem aut plagam septentrionalem versus effrenis adhuc ferocia sn- 
perbiebat, et Anglie regi nisi ad libitum suum famulari sub rege Edwardo 
aliisque prioribus olim despexerat.”—Orderic, vol ii., p. 179. 
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liam was equal to the emergency. He first reduced Oxford, 
which had relied on the strength of its walls; a gross insult 
from one of the burghers inflamed the king’s ungovernable pas- 
sions ; the town was taken by assault, and out of seven hun- 
dred and twenty-one houses four hundred and seventy-eight 
were given to the flames. Passing on to the west, William re- 
duced Eadric the Wild to submission ; the more easily as that 
chief and-his Welsh following had already been repulsed by 
the loyal Saxons of Exeter. A series of sieges ensued: War- 
wick, Derby, Nottingham, and Lincoln were reduced; a fresh 
rising in the west was curbed by the capture of Shrewsbury, 
where a castle and a French colony were placed to bridle the 
townsmen. . William’s rear was now secured by a chain of 
forts. His great and casy success south of the Humber, makes 
it probable that the country people, weary of their native lords, 
and recognizing his title as legitimate, often brought him in- 
telligence, and perhaps swelled his ranks. The cities, which 
had been privileged, and the Danish districts, which had been 
free, had more to lose by submitting to forcign dominion. The 
hopelessness of a rebellion without concert was soon seen. 
A great battle on the banks of the Humber opened the 
gates of York; and the chief nobles of the north took refuge 
in Scotland, where king Malcolm protected them. But the 
Normans exaggerated their own success, and pushed forward a 
detachment under Robert Comine to occupy Durham. The 
very night of their arrival the foreign soldiers, some thousand 
strong, were cut to pieces by a rising of the country. The in- 
vaders were dispirited; the Northumbrians applied to Den- 
mark for support in the war which had been so hopefully com- 
menced. A Danish fleet of more than two hundred ships, 
under Sven’s own brother and sons, entered the Humber ; 
the earls led down the exiles and their Gallic allies from the 
Lothians. The united armies set siege to York. In a few 
days it was known that they had burned the town and 
slaughtered the garrison, many hundred in number. The 
storm had been accompanied with incidents of ferocious 
cruelty. The earl Waltheof had stationed himself at a 
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gate of the city and cut down the fugitives as they fled.! 
He had burned a hundred men alive in a wood near. the 
town. The Normans were long since weary of this intermin- 
able strife, which brought with it no rewards. The savages of 
the north, as they called the Anglo-Danes, were waging no 
common war; many of them had sworn that they would never 
sleep under a roof till the stranger was expelled. Several of 
William’s followers, among them the earl of Worcestershire, 
Hugh de Grente-Maisnil, had been recalled by their wives from 
service in England ; the ladies of Normandy had threatened to 
take other husbands if their first remained longer absent.* 
William himself, a year before, had sent back his queen, for 
whom England was now not a safe residence. The danger, 
which seemed to pass away with the first capture of York, 
re-appearcd more menacingly than before when that city was 
retaken. 

But William confronted and overcame the danger. Rely- 
ing with a just confidence on the fidelity of the southern cities, 
which remained unshaken, though, as at Exeter, the country 
around them was in revolt, he advanced by slow marches to 
the north. When the Danes had spent their first fury, and 
plundered the country they came to defend, their prince, 
Osbiérn, was induced, by a sum of money and permission to 
plunder the coasts, to set sail without giving battle to the 
Normans. He was afterwards outlawed in his own country 
for this dishonourable conduct; but by that time the fate of 
England had been decided. Deserted by their allies, the 
Northumbrians lost heart, and offered no resistance; their 
army withdrew into Scotland. The king took a terrible re- 





1 Thierry’s view, which refers this exploit to the first and English storm of 
the town, seems more probable than Lappenberg’s, which places it at the second 
occupation by William. The fact of any defence against William’s army is 
doubtful.—See Malmesbury, lib. iii., p. 427. 

2 Orderic adds that William never pardoned those who left him thus so far 
as to restore them their dignities. Yet Hugh de Grente-Maisnil appears in 
Domesday richly endowed, and his wife was one of the few ladies privileged to 
hold manors.—Orderic, vol. ii., p. 186, note by M. le Prevost. Probably the 
story has been a little embellished from classical traditions, 
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renge. Marching from the Humber to the Tyne, he laid waste 
the country in every direction as far as his army could scour 
it. The corn and meat brought in from the villages were 
stored in houses, which were fired. On the road from 
York to Durham no inhabited village could be seen. Out of 
sixty-two villages in Amunderness, only sixteen retained any 
inhabitants. The wretched peasantry whom the sword spared, 
perished in the famine of nine years’ continuance which suc- 
ceeded the conqueror’s progress; many sold themselves as 
slaves to procure food; the happiest were those who early 
wandered away to find a home in a foreign land. To complete 
their ruin, Malcolm of Scotland, no longer regarding them as 
allies since they had submitted, swept with his savage High- 
landers and Galwegians through the yet undesolated districts 
on the western coast. The Scotch, infuriated by the news 
that a Norman army had harried the Lowlands, did the work 
of plunder even more pitilessly than the Normans. Hence- 
forth William had nothing to fear from the north; a desert 
lay between himself and the Scotch king.! But he tempered 
his vengeance with policy, and bought off his last formidable 
opponent, Waltheof, by marrying him to his half-sister, Judith, 
and by granting him the earldoms of Northampton and Hunt- 
ingdon. 

From this period, the position which Wilham occupied 
with regard to his new subjects was changed. The constitu- 
tional fiction by which his title was derived from the people’s 
consent, could not stand against the fact of repeated rebellions. 
The battle of Hastings was no longer a solitary event by 
which England had been delivered from a usurper; if was 
the first in a series of campaigns, which had ended in the 
subjugation of a free people. It is assuredly no accident 
that we find William, after ravaging the north, causing him- 


1 To make this was probably one deliberate object of his crnelties. The 
Domesday of Lincoln, which contains a large proportion of Anglo-Danish 
names, proves that William’s power was never s0 arly established in the 
north as in the south. 
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self to be crowned again by the papal legates, 1071 a.p.! 
It is possible that in one charter he styled himself “king 
by the edge of the sword.”* Yet he never meditated the 
madness of overthrowing the English laws and liberties. He 
took guarantees for the safety of his followers by stringent 
penalties on assassination ; he vested the whole judicial power 
of the country in the hands of foreigners, and reserved church 
preferment for men whom he could trust. But he maintained 
the old national laws and the local liberties ; Norman and 
Englishman were equal before the law; each might claim to 
be tried by the customs of his country.* The great wrong of 
which the conquered gentry had to complain, was the forfeiture 
of their freehold tenures; several thousand armed foreigners 
were quartered, so to speak, on the original holdings, whose 
owners became their tenants. This re-settlement of the coun- 
try was effected gradually ; and mostly took place in the fif- 
teen years between William’s second coronation and the com- 
pletion of Domesday Book (1085 a.p.) The vast possessions of 
the Saxon crown, and of the great earls who incurred for- 
feiture by rebellion, were transferred at a blow, and im all 
cases of escheat, the tenant would forfeit the title which he had | 


1 Orderic, vol. ii., p. 199. 

? This charter, which Thierry quotes from Hickes, has not been reprinted ‘ 
by the last editors of Rymer’s Fosdera. I conclude, therefore, they consider it 
spurious. Out of eleven legal documents which they give, seven style William 
“king by the grace or gift of God;” one adds, “ by hereditary right ;”” the other 
four say simply, “king of England.”—Conquéte d’ Angleterre, tom. ii., p. 15. 

® For instagge: “Modo habet rex civitatem Hereford in dominio, et An- 
glici burgenses ibi manentes habent suas priores consuetudines.”—Cons. Civit., 
Gale, vol. iii., p. 764. Hoveden and the Chronicle of Lichfield say that William 
intended to make the Danish laws of the northern and eastern counties uni- 
versal throughout the kingdom, regarding them as best suited to his Norman 
subjects. But the remonstrances of the Saxons prevailed, and each province 
was allowed to retain its own customs.—Hoveden, Savile, p. 346; A. S. Laws, 
vol. i, pp. xi, xii, note. 

4 Leges Gul. Conq., ii., 1-3; A.S. Laws, vol. i., p. 488. The principle was, 
that Englishman and Norman might each be tried by the custom of his country, 
Foreigners settled in the country before the conquest, were to be treated as 
English. As these men were mostly Normans (Francigene), the law shows 
that the position of Englishmen was not invidious.—Leges Gul. Congq., iii,, 4; 
A. 8. Laws, vol. i., p. 491. 
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derived from an attainted proprietor, unless he could prove his 
innocence of any share in his lord’s treason. Considering tho 
disturbed state of England, it must have been easy to find 
reasons which a. Norman court would consider good for 
ejecting any Englishman. Yet there is a sprinkling of 
Saxon names among the tenants-in-chief, especially in the 
counties which remained quict.1. Even Harold's followers 
were in some cases allowed to retain their holdings. Some- 
times a Saxon origin is disguised by the territorial titles 
which Norman custom introduced among the upper classes.* 
In the second order of tenants, the small- gentry, more than 
half were Englishmen when Domesday Book was compiled. 
Out of the sixty thousand and odd fees into which the country 
was divided, we may safely assume that the greater number 
were occupied by natives, though almost all owed service to a 
Norman. 

But the misfortune of the English was not that the laws 
were suppressed or changed for the worse, but that they were 
seldom executed. The administration of justice was now more 
than ever local, and in the hands of the great lords, who 
were Normans, and favoured all the oppressions of their 
retainers.2 An appeal, of course, lay to the king, but it was 
not easy for William, even if he wished it, to resist the influences 
of his court. Often he was legally justified in placing a new 
bidder over the head of an old tenant; and the king’s worst 
vice was avarice. The very number of complaints brought 
before him was an impediment to justice ; William was wearied 
out, and ordered the litigants to compromise their respective 





1 Aldred, in Sussex; Waleran, Croch, Alfred, Godric, in Hampshire ; Sweyn, 
the sheriff of Oxfordshire, &c.—Kelham’s Domesday. 

2 Morgan’s England under the Normans, pp. 1, 2; Munford’s Domesday of - 
Norfolk, pp. 61, 62. 

3 William Fitz-Osbern reduced the legal fine paid by soldiers for grave 
offences from twenty or twenty-five shillings to seven shillings, in his county 
of Hereford.—Malmesbury, lib. iii., p. 431. This is, perhaps, the strongest 
case on record of tampering with the laws to favour crime. Hugh of Chester, 
from his passion for the chase, “terram suam quotidie devastabat.”-—Orderic, 
tom. ii., p. 219. 
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elaims ;! the result of course was, that any man who could set 
up a title, and who was backed by a little interest, got half of 
his neighbour’s estate. This was no new grievance in England; 
Godwin and Harold had acquired much of their enormous pre- 
perty unjustly; but men felt their wrongs more keenly when 
the spoiler was a foreigner, and the multitude of oppressors 
was increased ten-fold. The loss of land carried with it the 
loss of rank: the impoverished thanes became yeomen; the 
ceorls, serfs. Nor was personal property respected in time of 
war; when the vessels of the altar were confiscated, it could 
scarecly be hoped that the treasures which private men had 
placed in the churches as in asylums would be spared. But a 
wanton and licentious soldiery can inflict worse wrongs than 
plunder. Already in 1068 a.p., Gytha, Harold’s mother, had 
fied with a number of noble Saxon ladies to Flanders, that 
they might escape intolerable insult. During the next few 
years, when William was straining every nerve to retain what 
he had won, the country was traversed by men to whom no 
licence was forbidden; and at the end of the campaign, grooms 
and varlets had frequently risen to be estated gentlemen. 
‘They treated the conquered people with coarseness, and often 
with violence. But the conqueror’s love of legality produced 
one good effect: the Saxon women were in request as wives to 
confirm their husbands’ titles; and the way was thus prepared 
for a fusion of nationalities.* 

Among the English men-at-arms some wandered into 
foreign countries; a few took service in Constantinople, where 


1 Lingard, vol. ii., p. 40. 

? Orderic’s strong words: “ Nobiles puelle despicabilium ludibrio armige- 
rorum patebant,”’ can only apply to times.ef war, or must be interpreted to mean 
that ladies were forced to marry below their rank. ‘The Saxon chronicle praises 
the excellent order which William maintained.—A. 8. Chron., A., 1085. Com- 
pare Leges Gul. Conq., i., 18; A. 8. Laws, vol. i, p. 475. Instances of inter- 
marriages occur in Domesday Book. ‘ Robert d’'Oyley married the daughter of 
Wigot, and so became tenant of her father’s barony.” “A young man named 
Richard married the widew of the sheriff of Gloucester, and so became a landed 
gentleman.” —Morgan’s England under the Normans, p. 5. In this latter case, 
wife and land were given by the king.—Domesday, 167, a. 2. 
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they reinforced the well-known Varangian body-guards, and 
did good service against the Norman conquerors of Naples.’ 
Many took refuge in the fen-countries, and maintained a 
guerilla war with the neighbouring Normanized counties. 
This ai one time threatened to assume national proportions. 
An English thane, Hereward, returning from Flanders to his 
native county, Lincolnshire, found his estate occupied, and his 
widowed mother insulted by a Norman. Hereward at once 
took to the fens; he reeeived knighthood from the patriotic 
Brand, abbot of Peterborough; and finding that Brand was 
replaced by a Norman abbot, Turold, carried off the plate of 
the monastery, that it might not fall into strange hands.* 
Hereward’s success against his neighbours Taillebois, viscount 
of Spalding, and the fighting churchman, Turold, was great; 
the abbot was captured, and forced to ransom himself with 
thirty thousand marks. Sven of Denmark appeared off the 
coast offering assistance. But William took the field m 
person; Sven was bought off; and a way to Hereward’s 
stronghold was poimted out by the treacherous monks of Ely, 
who could not bear to be enclosed in the besieged lines. The 
last patriotic army was broken up. Hereward himself escaped, 
and so harassed the Normans, that they were glad to give him 
peace on his own terms. A noble Saxon lady, Alswitha, who 
“loved him for the dangers he had borne,” is said to have per- 
suaded him to make peace. The issue was disastrous. His 
house was soon after surrounded, and he himself, fighting gal- 
lantly, fell a victim to Norman assassins. Had there been 
three such in England, said a’ Norman poet, William could 
never have come there; and had Hereward lived, he would 
have driven out the invaders. 


1 “Ce corps de Varengues existait & Constantinople dés le régne de Michel 
le Paphlagonien” (1034-1041 a.p.)—-Orderic, vol. ii, p. 178, note by M. 
le Prevost. 

2 “Then they (Hereward’s troops) laid on fire and burned all the houses of the 
monks, and all the town, except one house. « « The monks met them, and 
besought peace of them. But they regarded nothing. They went into the 
minster, climbed up to the holy rood, took away the diadem from our Lord’s 
head, all of pure gold,” &.—A. §. Chron., A., 1070. 
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" ‘William was now at leisure to renew the English claim of 
supremacy over Scotland. It was a matter of some importance, as 
Malcolm Canmore had married the sister of Edgar Attheling, had 
harboured the Northumbrian exiles, and devastated the northern 
counties. .A short campaign was sufficient. The Norman army 
had penetrated to Abernethy on the Tay, when the Scotch 
king, convinced of his inability to resist, consented to pay hom- 
age and give hostages (1072 a.p.) The promise was faithfully 
kept during the reign of the conqueror. William was now able 
to leave England for the continent, where the people of Maine 
had risen against the Norman yoke. The conqueror’s army 
was chiefly composed of Englishmen, who revenged the wrongs 
of their country on the innocent province of Maine, slaying and 
laying waste unsparingly (1078 a.p.) Meanwhile an insurrec- 
tion broke out in England, which showed that royalty had other 
encmies than national feeling. It was part of Wilham’s policy 
to restrict allintermarriages between the great nobles. In spite 
of a distinct prohibition, Roger de Bretcuil, earl of Hereford, 
and son of William Fitz-Osbern, who had been the king’s most 
trusted minister, took advantage of the weakness of govern- 
ment, and married his sister Emma to Raoul de Gael, the earl 
of Norfolk, a grand-nephew of the late king. The wedding- 
guests, heated with wine, began to discuss their grievances and 
the prospects of a rebellion. They had placed William the 
bastard on the throne; he had only rewarded them with lands 
desolated by war; and even these were often reclaimed or 
curtailed by the ministers of the crown. The men who had 
spent their blood for him received no favour at his hands, and 
were liable to suffer the full penalties of the law for slight 
causes.! Let them only rise in revolt while the army was 
occupied: though the English would not desert their fields and 
feasts to help in a revolt, they would gladly witness its success. 
Animated by these hopes, the earls invited Waltheof to join 
their conspiracy, and share in its fruits: England was to be 


' “Pro frivolis occasionibus ad mortem usque velut hostes pumit.”—Orderic, 
vol, ii., p. 260. 
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divided as of old between a king and two dukes. Waltheof held 
back ; itis doubtful whether he shrunk from rebellion or stipu- 
lated for obtaiming support from Denmark. It seems that 
Danish aid was applied for, but before it could arrive the rebel- 
lion was crushed. It had broken out in the counties of the two 
earls, Norfolk and Hereford. The king’s viceroy, Lanfranc, 
archbishop of Canterbury, was a man of consummate ability. 
“We should rejoice to see you as an angel of God,” he wrote 
to William, when the rebellion first broke out; “but we do not 
wish you to cross the sea at present, for it were a great shame 
to us, if you should come over to conquer such perjured men 
and brigands.” The next letter announced that the insurrection 
had been crushed in detail. Raoul’s army was first beaten near 
Swaffham: with detestable barbaritv, the Normans cut off the 
right fect of all their prisoners, as a sign by which they might 
be known. The count stood a short siege in Norwich, but was 
glad to be allowed to fly the country with his Breton followers. 
His confederate, Roger, was starved out of Hercford castle, and 
condemned by his peers to imprisonment. He would soon have 
been pardoned but for his own obstinacy. Having received at 
Kaster the customary present of a rich dress from the king, he 
made a fire in his prison and cast the silk tunic and ermine 
mantle into the flames. William swore “ by the splendour of 
God” that he would never Ict him loose, and William never 
broke a vow of vengeance. The saddest fate of all was reserved 
for Waltheof. Denounced for conspiring with the Danes by his 
treacherous wife Judith, he was condemned by his peers on the 
other count of concealing treason against his suzerain. William 
was by this time throughly embittered against his English sub- 
jects, and had every political reason for destroying a powerful 
noble like Waltheof. The earl was therefore beheaded (1075 
A.D.) after a year’s imprisonment. The piety of his last days 
edified all who heard of them; he recited the psalter daily, 
and died saying the Lord’s Prayer. Above all, he was the 
last great English earl, and his countrymen revered him as 
a saint. Edwin had perished four years before (1071 a.p.) 
by the hand of traitors, as he was about to fly from England: 
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even William wept over the young and beautiful man whom 
he had learned to love at his court. About the same time 
Morcar was thrown into prison, where he ended his days. 

The tedious tale of English risings and their suppression has 
only one other important episode. Walcher, a native of Lorraine, 
had been appointed bishop of Durham; he seems to have been 
an easy, well-meaning man, who guided himself by the councils 
of Liulf, a native of those parts. Norman jealousy was aroused, 
and Liulf was murdered by the bishop’s chaplain, and the 
Norman viscount Gilbert. Walcher allowed the murder to go 
unpunished. But the people rose up furiously, drove all the 
Normans into a church, and set fire to thedoors. The besieged 
sent out the criminals, who were instantly despatched. The 
bishop then appeared at the doors, hoping to conciliate respect 
by his character and office. ‘Short rede, good rede, slay ye 
the bishop,” was the cry; Walcher fell on the consecrated 
threshold, and not a Norman escaped. But William’s brother 
and viceroy, the bishop of Bayeux, took a speedy and sharp 
vengeance for the crime. He marched northwards, mutilating 
and beheading at random on his way, and renewed the horrors 
that had made Northumbria a desert ten years before. 
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In the year 1085 a.p., William was alarmed by the news of 
a joint invasion from Denmark and Flanders. An army was 
hastily brought over from Normandy, and quartered through- 
out England; the numbers were greater than had ever landed 
before; perhaps the king apprehended rebellion. In a few 
months, the danger had passed away; Sven was recalled 
by rebellion at home, and only plundered the coasts, so that 
William was able to dismiss a portion of his force. But 
that such a kingdom as England should lie at the mercy of 
any foreign foe, was not to be endured; the king determined 
in council on a new military organization, which should 
enable him to collect an army at a moment’s notice. As 
land was the basis of all calculations of this sort, eommus- 
sloners were appointed to make a census of population and 
property. Their method of procedure was to summon before 
them the sheriffs, the lords of manors, the parish priests, the 
hundred reeves, the bailiffs, and six villeims out of every 
hamlet. These men stated on oath what amount of land 
there was in the district, whether it was wood, meadow, or 
pasture, what was its value, what services were due from its 
owners; and generally the numbers of free and bond on the 
estate. In some instances, other particulars were inserted, such 
as the number of live stock; which the transcribers struck out 
or retained without any fixed rule, in the summary made for the 
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crown. The English, unaccustomed to a census, murmured at the 
prospect of more accurate taxation, and their chroniclers thought 
it “ shameful to tell,” what “the king had thought it no shame 
to do.”! Yet the accurate definitions of land in Anglo-Saxon 
charters, must have familiarized the people with these inquiries 
on a small scale; and the registries of the old county courts 
were perhaps part of the evidence which came before the com- 
missioners. The mere existence of hundreds and tithings is fur- 
ther proof that the people did not live without boundaries or legal 
divisions before their conquest by William. The idea of Domes- 
day Book, if it had any precedent, was probably derived from 
the customs of England rather than from those of Normandy.” 
But its true cause lies in the necessities of a new government 
and of difficult times. It served for centuries as the basis of 
all taxation, and the authority by which all disputes about 
landed tenures and customs were decided. But so long as 
military service was feudal, Domesday Book had a further and 
almost a higher use as the muster-roll of the nation. Strictly 
speaking, knights were never quartered on the sixty thousand 
and odd fees into which the land was divided. But the 
tenants-in-chief who farmed England of the crown, were re- 
sponsible for the service of sixty thousand men. It lay with 
themselves whether they would keep their legal quota always 
at hand; the warlike baron increased his contingent; the 
covetous diminished it, and trusted to chance for making up the 
deficiency when he was called upon to serve. The state did 
not trouble itself with details, but preferred to treat its imme- 
diate feudatories as contractors for men-at-arms. 

In estimating the population of England, it must be borne 
in mind that Domesday Book is not an exhaustive statement. 
The three northern counties, and parts of Westmoreland, Lan- 


Sones 


1 Ellis, Introduction to Domesday, p. vii.; A. 8. Chron., A., 1085. 

* The most probable explanation of the name is that it was derived by a 
false analogy from Alfred’s Dom-Boc. 

* Thus the Bishop of Durham and Roger de Burun owed the crown the same 
service of ten knights; but the former had enfeoffed no fewer than seventy, the 
latter only six.—Lingard, vol. ii., pp. 44, 45. 
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cashire, and Monmouthshire, were not included in the survey. 
The north was still desolate and scarcely conquered; Mon- 
mouthshire was Welsh. ‘This omission is unimportant, as 
it would be easy to calculate averages for these districts. 
But there are other incompletenesses. London and Win- 
chester, and some smaller places, such as Devizes and 
Marlborough, are not mentioned at all; Bristol, which pos- 
sessed a large trade, is, for some unknown reason, almost 
passed over; and abbeys, castles, and their respective liber- 
ties, are sometimes either unnoticed or imperfectly described.! 
The reason of these omissions is unknown ; in some cases, per- 
haps, a separate record was made, but has been lost; in one 
instance we are told that the commissioners favoured a monas- 
tery by rating its possessions below their value. Although there 
were more than four thousand churches in England at this 
period, less than sixteen hundred ecclesiastics are enumer- 
ated, and out of these only one thousand are entered as parish 
priests. These deductions from the completeness of the re- 
turns are the more important, because it is probable that 
they chiefly affect the middle classes —that is, the men 
who, lke priests and citizens in towns, had no necessary 
connection with land as the owners of freehold property, or as 
bound down to the soil. The population actually given is 
283,342; this of course consists only of able-bodied men, and, 
multiplied by five, would give an actual population of about 


1 Lappenberg, Gesch. Eng., band i,, p. 145; Morgan’s England under the Nor- 
mans, pp. 160, 161. The importance of the omission of London may be judged by 
the fact that fifty years later it was able, according to Fitz-Stephen, to furnish 
60,000 men-at-arms and 20,000 knights.—Vita 8S. Thoma, pp. 173, 174. This 
estimate seems excessive, but William of Newbury says (vol. ii., p. 176) that 
52,000 citizens gave in their names to the demagogue, Fitz-Osbert. 

2 Selden sets the number of churches at 4,511; Dr. Inet reckons them at about 
4,000.—Munford’s Domesday of Norfolk, p. 80. Sir H. Ellis says :—“ The whole 
number actually noticed in the survey amounts to a few more than 1,700. « * 
The circumstance of presbyteri occurring most frequently in counties where 
scarcely any ecclesis are noticed, gives strength to the presumption that the 
officers of the exchequer who abridged the returns, considered the entry of the 
one as in most cases implying the existence of the other.’—Introduction to 
Domesday, pp. xci., XCil. 
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1,400,000. Allowing for all omissions, we may probably place 
it at rather over than under 2,000,000; a number which may 
seem small, but which was not doubled till the reign of Charles 
II., six hundred years later. Reverting to the actual survey, 
we find about 2,000 persons who held immediately of the king 
(E 1,400, M1,599),' or who were attached tothe king’s person 
(M 326), or who had no holding, but were free to serve as they 
would (M 213). Thesecond class, the free upon bond-land, eom- 
prised more than 50,000 ; under-tenants or vavassors (E 7,871, 
M 2,899) ; burghers (E7,968, M 17,105) ; soc-men (E 23,072, 
M 23,404) ; freemen, holding in military service, or having been 
degraded into tenants to obtain protection (E 13,425) ; and eecle- 
slastics (E994, M 1,564). The largest class of all was the 
semi-servile. Of these villeins (E 108,407, M102,704), and 
borders, or cottiers (E. 82,119, M 80,320), make up the mass, 
about 200,000 in all. They were bond upon bond-land, 
that is to say, their land owed a certain tribute to its owner, 
and they owed certain services to the land; they could not 
quit it without permission from their lord. But they were not 
mere property ; they could not be sold off the soil into service 
of a different kind, like the few slaves who still remained in 
England, and who numbered roughly about 25,000. 

The large number of the middle classes and the small 
number of slaves, are points in this estimate that deserve con- 
sideration. It is clear that the conquest did not introduce any 
new refinement in servitude. In a matter where we have no 
certain data, all statements must be made guardedly ; but the 
language of chroniclers and laws, and the probabilities of what 
would result from the anarchy and war that had so long deso- 
lated England under its native kings, induce a belief that the 
conquest was a gain to all classes, except the highest, in 
matters of freedom. The fact that the large and privileged 
class of soc-men was especially numerous in two counties, Nor- 
folk and Suffolk, in which a desperate revolt had been piti- 
lessly put down, seems to show that existing rights were not 

1 The letters E and M indicate the different estimates of Sir H. Ellis and Sir 
J. Mackintosh. I have omitted small sub-divisions from each statement. 
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lightly tampered with. It is less easy to account for the 
small number of slaves, except on the supposition that the 
Normans, unaccustomed to actual slavery, and confounding all 
the lower classes of the conquered people m a common con- 
tempt, allowed many who were born bond to enjoy the privi- 
leges of serfs, villeims, or borders. Even the slaves were pro- 
tected by law from all violence. That English dignitaries and 
estated gentlemen suffered grievously, is beyond doubt; espe- 
cially when, like Brihtric, they had provoked the vindictive 
vanity of a woman,* or when, like Cospatric, they were guilty 
of being powerful and of having large property. But it is 
clear that the country at large did not suffer by the substi- 
tution of a new nobility for the old. Durmg fivo years 
(1066-1070 a.p.) England was traversed by soldiers in every 
direction, and civil war did not end with the subjugation of the 
north. A change in the tenure of property, involving private 
feuds and law-suits, is in itself unfavourable to national pros- 
perity. Yet the wealth of England was so great at the end of 
William’s reign, that the conqueror received a large daily 
income from the national taxes and crown demesne, and left 
considerable wealth in the treasury.* Neither was this wrung 


1 In Norfolk alone there were 4,571, a fifth of the whole number. Compare 
Thierry’s account —‘‘ Des vexations multipliées en ruinérent les habitants 
Saxons (of Norwich), et forcérent un grand nombre d’entre eux & émigrer dans 
la province de Suffolk. « # La trois Normands * * s’emparérent de leurs per- 
sonnes et en firent des serfs tributaires.”—-Conquéte d’Angleterre, tom. ii., p. 
155. But in fact Thierry inserts the correction to his own statement by giving 
the passage of Domesday Book on which it was based; from which it appears 
that twenty-eight men were thus enslaved, and some others who stayed behind 
(alii remanentes) ruined.—See p. 270, note 1, on the increased rental of Nor- 
folk under the Normans. 

® Brihtric is said to have refused the hand of Matilda before her marriage 
to William. She obtained a grant of all his lands.—Thierry’s Conquéte d’An- 
gleterre, tom. ii., pp. 89, 139. 

3 Orderic, vol. ii., p. 223; vol. iv., p. 162. The statement of Orderic that 
the treasury received £1,061 10s. 14d. a-day, is so circumstantial that if must 
be based upon documents, and so monstrous that we must assume some error to 
have crept in. It would imply payments at the rate of nearly £3 a head. The 
whole rental of land in England at that time represents a vastly smaller sum. 
Giraldus Cambrensis says that under Edward the Confessor it only amounted to 
£40,000.—De Inst. Princ., p.167. Dane-gelt and feudal reliefs were uncertain 
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from a poverty-stricken people. In Middlesex and Hertford- 
shire, which had been the first seat of war, in some of the 
towns which had been stormed, and in the north, the value 
of property was diminished. But in counties that had had a 
fair chance, wealth had prospered with the general increase of 
order; in Norfolk, though Raoul’s rebellion and Sven’s inva- 
sion must have affected it, the rental of estates altogether was 
almost double what it had been in Edward’s time; in Oxford- 
shire it had increased fifty per cent. Even in Gloucestershire, 
which lay near the Welsh marches, and had been the scene of 
Eadric the Wild’s campaigns, the value of real property had 
rather increased than fallen off.1 The increased rents of the 
cities are commonly regarded as proofs of Norman extortion. 
It is natural to suppose that the Normans were rigid tax- 
gatherers. But there is a limit to all oppression, and when we 
find heavy taxes paid into the treasury, the land covered with 
castles and churches, the ravages of war repaired in towns 
such as Chester and Dover,? the rent-roll of manors increased, 


- 
sources of income. The entire income due to the crown for its lands, the fees 
of justices, taxes and reliefs, in the county of Surrey, was only £3,000 a-year 
in the time of Henry I., and out of this not more than half can have reached 
the treasury, as the viscount received a third, and the expenses of collection, &c., 
were defrayed out of the remainder. Lastly, William only left £60,000 of silver 
in the treasury at his death.—Orderic, vol. iv., p. 162; Dial. de Scac., lib. i., c. 
17; Huntingdon, Savile, p. 213. 

1 The gross rental of Norfolk under Edward the Confessor had been 
£2,219 28. 11d. Under William it was £4,154 11s. 7d.—Munford’s Domesday 
of Norfolk, p. 59. Omitting those cases in which there is no change, the 
manors of the fourteen first tenants-in-chief show respectively in Oxfordshire 
an advance from £628 lds. to £911 5s., in Gloucestershire from £341 to £352 6s. 
In Buckinghamshire the decrease is from £354 8s. to £338 2s., and in Hertford- 
shire from £538 3s. 4d. to £453 13s. 8d. In Kent the large estates of the 
archbishop were valued at £764 10s. 4d., and actually paid £840 14s. 4d. 
against £469 8s. O¢d., the rental in Edward's reign. Kent, Sussex, Norfolk, 
Lincolnshire, and Nottinghamshire, were the counties that fared best. Kent 
was perhaps protected by its archbishop; Roger of Montgomery, who held Chi- 
chester and Arundel, was a man of high character; and the three other 
counties were sufficiently Danish to impose respect on their conquerors. Yet as 
every one of those counties had been the seat of war, there must have been 
some good government to account for their prosperity. ._ 

* Dovere: “In ipso primo adventu in Angliam fuit ipsa villa combusta. 
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and the natives described withal as only caring for their farms 
and good feeding,! it is impossible not to suppose that the rule 
of William and his barons, though harsh and exacting, was yet 
on the whole wise and beneficial to the country. 

Much of the misconception that has prevailed on this point 
has arisen from a false theory of the character of William’s 
dominion. He was not the national candidate, but he did not 
rule altogether by the sword. It was praised as part of his 
. policy, that he employed Englishmen to fight for him.* The 
estates he took from the natives were taken under colour 
of law. Among his tenants-in-chief, some, like Raoul de Gael 
and William Mallet,’ were at least connected with the couutry, 
and perhaps resumed property of which Harold had dispos- 
sessed them. Some, like Sweyn of Essex, have English names,* 
and others, we know not how large a proportion,were Normanized 
Englishmen. But the nobility were a small fraction of the 
nation. Only half the sub-tenants, if so many, were of Nor- 
man extraction.> In the towns the foreign settlers seem to have 
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* * Modo appretiatur xc. lib.—Cestre: “ Quando Hugo comes recepit * # du- 
centes ef quinque domus minus ibi erant quam T.R.z fuerunt; modo totidem sunt 
ibi quot invenit.”—Gale, vol. iii., p. 759-777. Similarly, in Sandwich, under 
Edward, 307 mansions had been tenanted ; under William there were 383.— 
Domesday, 3, a. i. Generally, the English cities had fought well for their 
freedom, and had suffered more than the country in consequence. But they 
were exposed to other calamities besides war: ‘This year wild fire * * burned 
many towns; and also many cities were ruined thereby.”—A. §. Chron., A,, 
1077. 

1 ¢ Angli sua solummodo rura colunt; conviviis et potationibus non preliis 
intendunt.’’—Orderic, vol. ii., p. 260. 

2 Malmesbury, lib. iii., pp. 428, 439. 

3 See p. 238, note 1. Thefactthat William Mallet’s life wasspared by the Eng- 
lish when they stormed York, is some proof that they considered him a countryman. 

4 Sweyn had fifty-five lordships in Essex alone. He “was settled in Eng- 
land before the conquest, and, readily joining with William the Conqueror, was 
either confirmed in the possession of his lands or had them restored to him.” 
—Kelham’s Domesday Book, pp. 128, 129. “A reference to the Norfolk list 
will afford many instances of Anglo-Saxon families permitted to retain their 
estates.”—Munford’s Domesday of Norfolk, p. 62. Mr. Worsaae gives twenty- 
two names in Lincolnshire alone among the tenants-in-chief, which he regarda 
as more or less certainly Dano-English.—Danes in England, p. 150, 

5 Hallam’s Middle Ages, vol. ii., p. 306. 
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been few ; in York, which had been destroyed and re-peopled, 
they were as three in eleven ; but in Norwich, a great commer- 
cial town, they were only as one in thirty-three. It has been 
shown that the sixty thousand knights’ foes were a purely arbi- 
trary division that only existed on paper. There is no reason 
to suppose that any such number of foreigners ever settled in 
England during the whole reign of the conqueror. Of those 
who first came over, a fourth fell at Hastings alone, and many 
thousands more must have been slain in the later wars. A 
large proportion of those who survived or came over afterwards, 
were probably attached as body-guards to the persons of their 
employers, and died without acquiring land or founding families. 
The English complaints of ill-usage are in all likelihood well 
founded. But they may easily be explained, on the supposition 
that in every county there were a few lawless or careless lords, and 
three or four hundred brutal men-at-arms. Insult and oppression 
on one side, were met by private murders and revolts on the other. 
Between the two was the central power, depending for its 
safety on the soldicrs, and for its continuance on the tax-payers. 
The problem was to balance the army against the people, but 
also never to let the Norman soldiery be far a-head of the 
English militia. In the reigns of William and his sons, the 
oquipoise was successfully maintained ; with a weak king like 
Stephen, it broke down. 

It was consistent with the legal course which the conquest 
took, that estates were generally not broken up and portioned 
out anew, but transferred directly from one possessor to another. 
The Norman occupant was supposed to inherit the rights of 
his predecessor. There was probably little change in the num- 
ber of tenants-in-chief; and the peculiar relations of classes 
remained unaltered in the districts where they had grown 
up. The privileged soc-men are chiefly found in the Anglian 
counties, where the Danish invasions had favoured their growth ; 
the purely Saxon counties are less honourably distinguished by 
the presence of a large servile population ; and three hundred 
of the tenants-in-chief are found in Kent alone, where the law 
of gavel-kind was still in force. William has been praised for 
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his policy in scattering the possessions of his barons over dif- 
ferent counties, so that they never formed principalities. This 
dispersion was the natural result of a conquest not made at a 
blow, but irregularly and by unconnected efforts. Tho crown 
was well cared for in the distribution ; it inherited the lands of 
king Edward and of his threo great earls, Harold, Edwin, and 
Morcar ; altogether it possessed more than fourteen hundred 
manors. It is curious that only four of these were in Middle- 
sex, but the king farmed a third of Wiltshire and of Norfolk. 
None of his sons received any land in his life-time, but his two 
half-brothers, the sluggish Robert of Montaigne and the turbu- 
lent Eudes, bishop of Bayeux, were among the largest proprictors 
in England. Robert is said, perhaps falsely, to have received 
nearly eight hundred manors ;' Eudes, who often acted as 
William’s viceroy, had acquired four hundred and thirty-nine 
by the time Domesday was compiled, although Lanfranc, acting 
for the church of Canterbury, had forced him in 1072 a.n. to 
disgorge twenty-five, which had been unjustly taken at a blow. 
These enormous estates do not of course represent correspond- 
ing wealth. The owner enjoyed only the full profits of the 
demesne which he kept in his own hands; the rest was exten- 
sively sublet, and paid a tribute or acknowledgement, rather 
than a rent, to its nominal possessor. Influence, prestige, and 
a large militury following, were the real appurtenances of broad 
acres. While the Domesday survey was going on, it occasioned 
many bloody feuds between rival claimants of land, who were 
anxious to have their titles established by a decision which it 
was felt would be final. A few of the Norman barons, 
indignant at their treatment by the commissioners, who 
had probably reversed many injustices, refused to renew 
their homage to William, and emigrated with their followers 
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' Lyson’s Magna Britannia, Cornwall, p. 51. Until the genealogies of 
William’s barons are fully worked out, there will always bea danger of con- 
founding different men with the same rank and Christian name, as surnames 
were not fully in use, and titles constantly changed. 

2 “Vexata est terra multis cladibusinde procedentibus.”—Flor. Wig., vol. ii., 
p- 19. 
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into Scotland.!. Englishmen and Normans were thus mixed in 
the Lowlands as in England. The remaining tenants-in-chief 
appeared in the king’s court at Sarum, 1086 a.p., and took a 
fresh onth of fealty upon this new settlement of property. Eng- 
lish feudalism was thus systematized, and became the law of 
the land. It had been the growth of several centuries, but had 
never before been universal ; before long men’s minds were so 
penetrated with the legal customs of their country, that heaven 
itself was regarded as a feudal sovercignty. 

While the state was being re-modelled, the church could 
not expect to remain untouched, and the English clergy had 
done their best to cherish the national feeling and rouse rebel- 
hon. But it was not easy to meddle with a corporation whose 
chicf.was the head of Christendom: and had the English church 
been more loyal to the pope, or more canonical, if would 
probably have escaped with comparative impunity. As it 
was, if gained in property by the changes made around it ; 
the devotion of the conquerors frequently sought to expiate 
the violences of a soldier’s life by the endowment or foundation 
of monasterics.? But these were slight compensation for the 
loss of office and for changes in the liturgical habits, so 
to speak, of English churchmen. On the final deprivation of 
- Stigand, who had shown himself incapable of trust, and was 
doomed to honourable but life-long imprisonment, the illus- 
trious Lanfranc, prior of Caen, was appointed his successor. 
Lanfranc is one of those great Italians, who have moulded the 
character of the times in which they lived. As teacher in the 
little monastery of Bee, he had established a school of European 
reputation ; pope Alexander, and the profound thinker, Anselm, 
had studied there. As an ecclesiastic, Lanfranc was neither 
time-serving nor seditious; he had braved William’s anger, 
which was seldom known to relent, by denouncing his un- 
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' Conquéte d’ Angleterre, tom. ii., p. 195-196. “ I¢ is clear from the sur- 
vey itself, that the inquisitions in many cases caused the restoration of pro- 
perty.”—Ellis, Introduction to Domesday, p. x. 

2 Under William I., 45 monasteries were founded; under William IT., 29 ; 
and under Henry I., 143.—Raumer'’s Pol. Hist. of England, vol. i., p. 110. 
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canonical marriage ‘vith a cousin; while he did his best to re- 
concile the duke to the church by procuring a dispensation 
from Rome. Lanfranc was not eminent as an abstract thinker ; 
his dispute on the Real Presence, which he defended against 
Berengar, shows much blunt geod sense, but is wanting in 
metaphysical subtlety. But he had high organizing powers, 
and his letters and specches display a vigour and audacity 
which the habit of monastic humility never weakened or dis- 
guised ; he is hike Thor in the woman’s dress, with the hammer 
under the folds of his garment, and revealed by the hghtning 
of his eyes. Lanfranc had the contempt of a civilized Italian 
and a Norman conqueror for “the barbarous people”? among 
whom he was made primate. He stood manfully by the privi- 
leges of his see, maintaining the rights of Canterbury over 
York, and reclaiming the manors taken from his diocese. But 
his hand was heavy upon the English. He brought the native 
bishops to account for the irregular habits which prescription 
had established and excused ; one by one, as their delinquen- 
cies were proved, they were dispossessed of their preferment, 
not without fair trial, but mercilessly! An attempt of the 
anti-reformers to substitute canons for monks in Winchester 
was put down; and Lanfranc revived the glories of Dunstan’s 
rule, though without emulating his austerity. Butthe changes 
that caused most heart-burning among the English, were the 
introduction of a new version of the Scriptures, and the expul- 
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1 Pope Alexander's letter to William (Lanfranc, Op., vol. i., p. 30, 31), com- 
missions Lanfranc to try Ebric, bishop of Chichester, again. As Lanfranc was 
then at Rome, and in the highcst favour, he probably did not oppose the new 
trial. It must be remembered that a bishop might be deposed for many rea- 
sons : if he were married, like the bishops of Elmham and Lichfield; if he had 
been consecrated irregularly, like Stigand; if he were a bastard, or had any per- 
sonal deformity. After all, omitting the vacancies caused by the deposition of 
Stigand and Egelwine of Durham, who were both deprived as rebels, and the 
case of York, whose primate died a natural death, there are only three vacan- 
cies in the list of bishops between 1067 and 1074 a.p. Two are Elmham and 
Liehfield, where the bishops had married; the other, Chichester. It cannot be 
said, therefore, thet either William or Lanfranc carried out their policy vio- 
lently. | 
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sion of several Saxon saints from the calendar. The people 
could not believe that the new Bible was inspired ; they re- 
garded it as a subtle invention of the primate; and their 
attachment to thcir local patrons, was quickened by their 
ignorance of the continental saints who replaced them. Lan- 
franc justified his proceedings by the vague manner in which 
the title “saint” had been conferred ; A¢lfeg, he said, had not 
died for God’s glory, but for refusing to ransom himself! The 
people still murmured; they felt like the Latin cities which 
Rome subdued, and which saw their gods transferred to the 
temples of their conquerors. 

Lanfranc himsclf seems to have bestowed his preferment con- 
scicutiously. But William, in spite of his picty, was less scrupu- 
lous, and repeatedly gave benefices to buy off old claims on his 
bounty, or to place power in the hands of trustworthy partizans. 
Tgnorant and vulgar men swarmed over from the continent to en- 
joy the chureh plunder of England. One of these new Norman 
prelates, Robert of Chester, built himself a palace with the spoils 
of a neighbouring monastery. Thurstan, abbot of Glaston- 
bury, tried to substitute a Norman fashion of plain song for the 
Gregorian, which had hitherto been used. The monks were 
refractory, and Thurstan called in the men-at-arms of his estate, 
who pursued the terrified delinquents into the abbey church, 
and killed or wounded several on the very steps of the altar.° 
This crime, however, so far transcended ordinary experience, 
that the king banished Thurstan, and refused ever to restore 
him; the profligate Rufus was more amenable to a bribe. 
Generally, the presence of a Norman abbot had at least the one 
good effect of protecting the monks from the insults of neigh- 
bouring barons, who harried the cattle and usurped the lands of 


1 In this particular instance, Lanfranc gave way to Anselm’s arguments, 
and replaced Atlfeg. 

* Lanfranc, Op., vol. i, p. 51. 

> Malmesbury, lib. iii, p. 451. Two were killed, and fourteen wounded. 
It is a slight palliation of this outrage, that there seems to have been a general 
scuffle, in which the monks, wielding benches and candelabra, at last prevailed, 
and drove their opponents into the choir.—Flor. Wig., vol. ii., p. 17. 
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English church corporations. It was among tho worst results 
of these violences, that scrupulous men shrunk from profiting 
by the favours of blood-stained and disorderly conquerors. The 
venerable Guitmund, a monk without office in a petty Norman 
monastery, was summoned across the seas to William’s court, 
and invited to take up his residence there till a bishopric should 
fall vacant. Guitmund answered that he was a sick man, per- 
plexed with doubts and sorrows of thought and frailtics of an 
infirm purpose. But were he fitter than ho was to guide othcrs, 
he would never accept preferment of which the nghtful owners 
had been forcibly dispossessed, or share in the spoils of blood. 
When he thought of the crimes by which England had been 
won, he trembled to touch it, with all its wealth, as though it 
glowed with the fire of hell. Then, dilating into prophecy, he 
warned the king and court of the just judgements of God which 
had overtaken all the great spoilers of mankind, and would cer- 
tainly call the Normans one day to account. William, respcct- 
ing Guitmund’s sincerity, gave him an honourable passage back, 
and offered him the archbishopric of Rouen on the next vacancy. 
But the Norman clergy had heard with indignation of the man 
who rebuked the sins by which his neighbours profited. They 
urged a canonical reason against Guitmund’s clection : he was the 
son of a priest. Guitmund did not care to cause any heart-burn- 
ings for a mere matter of personal advantage. He obtained 
his supcrior’s leave to quit the country, and ended his days in 
Italy, as bishop of Aversa.' 

William’s policy to the church, regarded asa distinct society 
from the state, produced the most important results on the 
fortunes of his successors and of England. He slightly strength- 
ened the connection with Rome, but deprived the national 
clergy of half their powers. The interference of legates was 
necessary to depose the Saxon prelates from their sees: so far 


1M. Prevost has pointed out some chronological difficulties in this narra- 
tive. Guitmund had gone to Italy as early as 1077 4.p., and the archbishop of 
Rouen did not die till 1079 4.p. Probably the name of the see is wrongly given. 
But there is no need to reject the main incidents of so touching a story.— 
Orderic, vol. ii., pp. 226-234. 
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William admitted it readily, and repaid the papal court by a 
more rigid enforcement of Peter’s pence. But when Hildebrand 
was encouraged to demand fealty from the king whose arms 
the pope had blessed, Wilham returned a peremptory refusal ; 
none of his ancestors had done it, and he would give up no old 
right! Hildebrand knew something of the king’s character, 
and allowed the question to drop. The English clergy had 
hitherto been at once a part of the commonwealth and a sepa- 
rate state by themsclves. Their synods, although somctimes 
attended by the king and nobles, had been virtually free to 
preseribe their public policy as a body, or to draw up laws for 
the regulation of daily lift. They had wielded the whole 
correctional police of the country ; and the bishop had sate by 
the side of the ealdorman to dispense justice in the scir-gemots. 
These powers—small, safc, and perhaps salutary in barbarous 
times, when any means of enforcing law were valuable—were 
dangerous when the relations of neighbouring states had become 
more intricate, and when the popular seuse of right and wrong 
had begun to confound the secular notion of injury with 
the spiritual notion of sin. For the clergy to decide which 
pope they should obey im case of a contested election, might 
seriously embarrass public policy. William declared that the 
question of recognition lay with himself. The declaration did 
not scttle the matter. The claim of the church was imadmis- 
sible, but it was logically just; so long as the clergy were a 
separate caste under a pope, it was for them to determine who 
was their head; otherwise they were no dependent body, but 
a branch of the public service. Woilliam’s cdict was the pre- 
amble to Henry VITI.’s assertion of state supremacy : between 
the two lay more than four centuries of passionate discussion 
on the two rival sovercigntics. The enactment that the English 
church, assembled in council, might pass no laws or canons 
except such as William had recommended or approved, was 
another statesman-like act, which created its own precedent. The 








1 “ Fidelitatem facere nolui nec volo, quia nec ego promisi, nec antecessores 
meos antecessoribus tuis id fecisse comperio.””—Lanfranc, Op., vol. i, p. 32. 
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church could prove from history that it had never been controlled 
in this function. But inasmuch as it claimed and exercised the 
right to fine moral delinquents, to seclude them from society and 
withdraw them from active service, when it entered in certain 
cases on the property of those who had infringed its canonical 
laws, the state might well think itself justified in limiting the 
extension of these powers. Onc point was so important that it 
called for a separate enactment. A man whom the church 
excommunicated, was in strict theory an outcast from all society ; 
his wife and children must shrink from him, his household 
shared the sentence if they brought him food, no man might 
serve in arms with him. Clearly these powers, even if justly 
exercised, much more if wielded by a passionate or fuactious 
bishop, might cause irretrievable injury to the public service. 
William therefore ordained that no chief tenant of the crown, 
however great his sin, should be excommunicated in future, 
except by the king’s special precept. It was probably understood 
that the precept was not to be rcfused—rather, that it was to be 
backed by the kingly power in flagrant cases; our Norman 
sovereigns were not very rigid moralists, but they had a pecu- 
niary interest in enforcing penalties. We do not hear that the 
upright and courageous churchman, Lanfranc, offered any op- 
position to these innovations: though he would probably have 
treated the first asa dead letter, if it had ever stood in his way. 
But he must have felt the difficultics of William’s position, 
and that the extension and clashing of rival courts were injuries 
to the administration of justice: that any inquisition and se- 
cular courts could not co-exist. As a churchman, he probably 
felt that his order suffered from mixing in temporal matters. 
It may therefore have been as a matter of discipline that the 
bishops about this time withdrew from the scir-gemots and con- 
fined themselves to their own courts. But the fact that local 
privileges were degraded, and feudal powers raised, no doubt 
assisted the change: the prelates did not care for a disputed 
rule in courts that were almost contemptible.’ 





Eadmer, Hist. Nov., lib. i., p. 352, 
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William’s general policy was to leave the laws which he found 
in the country unaltered, and to content himself with enforcing 
them stringently. The frith-guild or frank-pledge system gave 
every guarantee for order which even a conqueror could desire. 
And William was not cruel; he abolished capital punishment, 
and substituted penalties of mutilation, in order that the cor- 
rection might be proportioned to the offence.! But the spirit 
of institutions may change while the letter remains unaltered, 
and it made a great difference to the subjcct-people whether 
they were bound in a general way to keep order among them- 
selves, or were responsible for offences against the peace to 
men who had a direct interest in pressing the penalties of the 
law against them. Assassination was a common form of Eng- 
lish vengeance upon the lawless forcign soldiery. At first, 
the murderers were accustomed to mutilate the body, that it 
might not be recognized, in order to save their neighbours from 
the murdrum, or fine of blood, which was heavier for a Norman 
than for an Englishman. To prevent this cvasion of justice, 
the practice was introduced of considering every slain man a 
Norman, unless proof of “ Englishry” were made by the four 
nearest relatives of the deceased.? With a similar object, 
the ordcal was substituted in cases of felony for compurgation ; 
no Saxon murderer would ever have been convicted on 
his neighbours’ oaths. The famous curfew-bell, which was 
tolled at sunsct in sign that lights and fires were to be put 
out, was a further expedient of police. The evening beer- 
clubs had become dangerous as the rendezvous of conspi- 
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1 Secundum enim quantitatem delicti debet psena maleficis infligi—Leges 
Gul. Conq., iii., 17; A. S. Laws, vol. i, p. 494. 

2 Leges Gul. Conq., iii, 3; A.S. Laws, vol. i, pp. 490, 491; Dial. de 
Scac., lib. i.,c.10. Bishop Nigel speaks of the murdrum, or fine for blood, as if it 
were introduced by the conqueror. This is contrary to all analogy, and to the 
express evidence of the laws called of Edward the Confessor, which are at least 
anterior to the Dialogus de Scaccario.—Leges Edw. Conf., 15; A. 8. Laws, 
vol. i., p. 448. Presentments of Englishry took place throughout the reign of 
Richard I., but are not recorded later.—Abbrev. Plac., pp. 13, 17, 18, 19. But 
the upper and middle classes were by that time so mixed, that the proof was 
rather one of condition than of race. 
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rators. But one of the worst aggravations of the conquest lay 
in the difference of language between Normans and Saxons. 
Wilham, indeed, had once set himself to learn English ; but 
the difficulties of the task had been too great; and his 
barons could never pronounce the names of the cities they 
stormed: they called Lincoln, Nichole ; and York, Eurwic. 
Gradually, indeed, a kind of mixed dialect sprang up, some- 
thing like the lingua Franca of the Levant, or the slang of 
Anglo-Indian society, confounding the two vocabularies and 
disregarding grammatical forms.' But during William’s 
reign, when there were no central courts except the king’s 
council, and no trained advocates, justice was administered by 
men unacquainted with the vernacular. No doubt there 
was always a steward or clerk of the court, who interpreted 
for the people, and with whom the real management of 
business lay. But it was not the less an evil to the nation, 
that its laws and their scicnce were treated in a forcign idiom, 
and that the assistance of professional men began to be needed 
by those who sought justice. 

Few of the conqucror’s own acts made a deeper impression 
on his times than the formation of the New Forest. The Hamp- 
shire preserves of the Saxon kings were increased by laying 
waste seventecn thousand acres; the villagers were partially 
evicted, and more than twenty churches destroyed ;* tufts of 
yew are still said to show where the old churchyards were. 


1“ Anglicam locutionem plerumyue sategit ediscere, ut since interprete 
querelam subjectx gentis possct intelligere.””—Orderic, vol. ii., p. 215. Of the 
mixed language that sprung up, there is curious proof in a story given by dcan 
Milman, of a Jew who travelled with two ecclesiastics, and punned in the two 
languages on his reverend companions.—History of the Jews, vol. iii., pp. 
331, 332. 

2 The accounts differ from twenty-two to fifty-two. ‘If, as is commonly 
reported, thirty-six churches were destroyed by the conqueror,” &c.—Ellis’s 
Introduction to Domesday, pp. xxxii., xcii. ‘*The Domesday record proves 
that although thirty manors in the very heart of the district ceased to be culti- 
vated after the afforestation, the great majority continued in tillage as before. 

* « The great grievance « » was the subjection of the entire district to the 
savage forest law of the Normans.’”’—Murray’s Handbook of Hampshire, pp. 
245, 246, 
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The nature of the soil, which is thin and sandy, proves that 
the district can never have been thickly inhabited. The ex- 
euse that William wished to prevent the landing of an enemy 
18 less tenable ; the district of the New Forest lay opposite to 
his own Norman dominions. His contemporaries regarded the 
act as the wanton barbarity of a man who loved the pursuit of 
game better than his subjects’ happiness; it seemed the judge- 
ment of heaven that two of William’s sons, Richard and Wil- 
ham Rufus, perished in the forest which their father’s violence 
had enlarged. 
The rival prejudices of Norman and English writers 
make it difficult to decide which of the two peoples was the 
‘ more civilized. That a part of the Norman force raised 
the battle-cry of Thor on the field of the Downs, argues 
barbarism as well as heathendom.' Norman literature before 
the conquest is worthless; their law-courts have nothing 
to match the splendid series of Anglo-Saxon charters. But 
those are rather proofs that their civilization was modern, than 
that it did not exist. For a century and a-half, English lite- 
rature had been almost barren, while within thirty years the 
Italians, Lanfranc and Anselm, had founded a school in Nor- 
mandy which was unrivalled in its own days, and which 
almost reconstructed philosophical thought in Europe. The 
English were renowned throughout Europe for their perfection 
in the mochanical arts and embroidery ; but they imported their — 
artists from Germany ;? and they produced nothing in archi- 
tecture to rival those magnificent castles and cathedrals which 
the Normans have scattered broad-cast over the land. It 
seems certain that the Normans were more cleanly in their 
habits, and more courtly in their manners; their vices were 
rather passionate than gross; they had the virtues of gentle- 
men, large-handedness and the love of adventure. Timid 
devotion bound the Saxon to his church while a narrow 
insular spirit was separating him from the European centre 





1 Depping, Expeditions des Normands, tom. ii., p. 234. 
2 Lingard, vol. ii., pp. 12, 13. 
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of religion! The Norman distinguished better between the 
dues of Cesar and of God; he built churches, and attended 
mass ; but he drew a line between the citizen and the priest, 
which the latter was never allowed to over-pass. He con- 
nected the country with Europe and Roman law, but he kept 
it free from foreign tyranny ; the Italian legate or tax-gatherer 
might venture here under a weak king; but the barons 
repeatedly drove him back or foiled him; and under an able 
sovercign, Henry II. or Edward I., the see of Nome was 
limited to its natural functions of dirceting the European 
church and adjusting the law of nations. To sum up all, 
England without the Normans would have been mechanical, 
not artistic; brave, not chivalrous; the home of learning, but 
not of thought; a state governed by its priests, instead of a 
state controlling its church. We owe to Normandy the 
builder, the knight, the schoolman, and the statesman. 


1 Norman contempt for Saxon superstition, and Saxon horror of Norman 
profanity, often pierce through the chronicles. Thus William Rufus, on the 
day of his death, asked ono who was warning him not to hunt, “ Do you think 
]T am like the English, who give up the business or journcy they havo in hend, 
because some one sneezes, or for an old wife's dream ?”—Orderic, vol. iv., p. 87. 
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LAST YEARS OF THE CONQUEROR. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF A FEUDAL ARISTOCRACY.—PRINCE ROBERT'S REBELLION. 
—-IMPRISONMENT OF EUDES OF BAYEUX.—WILLIAM’S DEATH AND TESTA- 
MENT.-—-SCENE AT THE BURIAL.—PERSON AND CHARACTER OF THE CON- 
QUEROR. : 


During the latter years of the conqueror’s reign, the English 
learned to regard the Norman usurpation as a grievance which 
was better ondured than resisted. The feud of the two races was 
not finally extinguished for more than a century ; but it was 
complicated with a very different struggle between royalty and 
feudalism. The great nobles of every country in those days, 
had the privileges and powers without the responsibilities of 
government; the plunder of a city was a loss to the exchequer, 
but gain to them ; the nation might be desolated or conquered, 
while its barons would mercly transfer their castles and 
following to a new lord. William Fitz-Osbern, a frechanded, 
adventurous knight, who abused his powers as lord-lieutenant 
to reduce the fines for military outrages, and Hugo Lupus, of 
Chester, fat, wasteful, and licentious, who lived in a harem, 
and drove the peasants to despair by his zeal for the chase, are 
good specimens of the Anglo-Norman nobility: the first had 
some statesman-like qualities, and was not personally brutal ; 
the second honoured piety and learning in others, and restored 
the city of Chester. The character of the noble was not the 
only point of importance to his tenantry : Roger Montgomery, 
carl of Shrewsbury, was a just and well-meaning man, but his 
wife, Mabel, was so oppressive and bloody, as at last to pro- 
voke one of her own Norman vassals to murder her; and 
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their second son, Robert of Belesme, was the worst man 
of the exceptionally bad times under Rufus and Robert 
of Normandy.'! The church suffered from the prelates as the 
state did from its rulers. Eudes of Bayeux distinguished him- 
self by the plunder of monasteries; and Ranulf Flambard dicd 
confessing that he had robbed the church he professed to serve 
from wanton lust of gain: that the wish to do evil had been 
even greater than the power.2 No doubt the oppressions of 
these men were excused, in the eyes of a weak or profligate 
ruler, by the fact that the people plundered spoke a different 
language ; and in this respect the Norman conquest of England 
was a great curse. But generally speaking, difference of race 
could add little to the contempt which a noble of the middle 
ages felt for his inferiors. The Normans, under an incapable 
sovereign, were oppressed as pitilessly by their native lords as 
ever the English were ;* but the worst.abuses of continental 
feudalism were never naturalized in England. The poriod pre- 
ceeding the conquest has been imperfectly described by native 
annalists; yet they tell us enough to prove that the courticrs 
of Ethelred and Edward were as rapacious and violent as those 
of the conqueror ; the desiro for Naboth’s vincyard was no new 
thing to the generation which remembered Harold and Tostig. 
Whatever broke the power of the barons, was a positive good 
to the people; they rallied by turns about church or king, 
not so much from motives of superstition or loyalty, as because 
the untried or distant ruler was preferred to the native lord. 
Writhing under manifold oppressions, the subject-classes 
groaned for a strong government; there was no thought of de- 
mocratic equality, no sentimental longing for wild liberty in the 


1 Orderic, vol. ii., p. 220-410; vol. iii., 300-422; Malmesbury, lib. v., p. 626. 

2 Ang. Sac., vol. i., p. 709; Orderic, vol. ii., p. 222; vol. iii., p. 191. 

3 Thus, immediately on the death of the conqueror, “provincia tota (sc. 
Normannie) erat dissoluta et preedones catervatim discurrebant per vicos et per 
rura. « # Quotidie fiebant incendia, rapine et homicidia.””—Orderic, vol. iii., 
pp. 289, 290. M. Prevost observes in a note on this passage, “‘ Les plus grands 
seigneurs du pays; Guillaume Comte d’Evreux, Richard de Courci, Robert 
Bertran, Robert de Moubrai, et jusqu’ au prince Henri lui-méme n’avaient pas 
honte de prendre part 4 ces dévastations.”’ 
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woods ; they wanted a chureh that would curse evil-doers, or a 
kmg who would hang them up. 

The suppression of Raoul de Gael’s revolt had given Wil- 
liam a few years’ peace on his throne. But as he grew old, the 
barons who murmured under his strong rule found a leader in 
his eldest son. Robert was strangely out of place in his own 
family. Easy-natured, but careless of results when his blood 
was up; ready to promise, but not very scrupulous of per- 
formanee ; graspmg at everything in his reach, to give it 
away to a mistress or a parasite, he had every quality that 
could ruin a dynasty. The first knight among the cru- 
saders, he proved to be the worst ruler in Christendom. As a 
young man, short, fat, and bow-legged, though otherwise not 
ill-looking, and a candidate for ladics’ favour, he was jested 
upon with a freedom which commonly speaks ill for a man’s 
character; his father called him Robelin Courtehose; his 
brothers once provoked him to a fray that might easily have 
been fatal, by throwing water upon his head im the little town 
of L’Aigie.! But there were deeper reasons of quarrel between 
the brothers. Before the battle of Hastings, Robert, then 
only twelve years old, had been designated as heir-apparent, 
should the king fall in that great enterprise. Since then, 
the prince’s dissolute life and unstatesman-like character had 
contrasted unfavourably with the conduet and abilities of his 
younger brothers ; and it was whispered that William thought 
of dividing his succession. Robert was mduced by his fnends 
to put forward a claim to be associated in the government, as 
prince of Normandy and Maine ; his father rejected the appli- 
cation angrily; and Robert, irritated by the refusal, withdrew 
from court, and tried to surprise Rouen, 1078 a.p. Foiled in 
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' The date of this scuffle is difficult to fix. Orderic seems to give it as the 
reason of Robert's first quarrel, and attempt to surprise Rouen. If so, it cannot 
be much later than 1078 a.p. Henry was then only ten years old, and might 
well be guilty of such a boyish prank; but his youth makes it difficult to sup- 
pose that Robert would seriously resent his conduct or be jealous of him. Per- 
haps Richard, whose death is commonly assigned to 1081 a.v., was the real 
offender.—Orderic, vol. ii., pp. 296, 296, | 
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this attempt, he led a vagabond life in France and Flanders, 
accompanied by a little court of waiters upon his future royalty, 
and supported by remittances from his mother, which passed 
like water through his hands. At last he induced Philip of 
France to entrust him with the fortress of Gerberoy, on the 
borders of Normandy. The act was a gross outrage of feudal 
law, and Philip was presently compelled, on a requisition from 
William, his liege-man for Normandy, to unite his forces with 
the Anglo-Norman army that formed the siege of the fort, 
January, 1079 a.p.!. Robert, however, made good his post, 
and during a sally unhorsed his father, whom he did not re- 
cognize.* Prince William was among the wounded. The 
nobles now interfered to stop this unnatural war; and fuiher 
and son were reconciled. The king reluctantly consented to par- 
don Robert’s associates, and assure him the succession to Nor- 
mandy. In the autumn of the next year, Robert was employed 
in an expedition against Scotland, which had no other result 
than the strengthening of Newcastle-on-Tyne with a fort. But 
the feud between father and son broke out repeatedly ; and in 
1082 a.p., Robert quitted his father’s court again, never to return 
till he was recalled five years later, by the news of the king’s 
death. Perhaps the cause of this second breach was connected 
with Eudes of Bayeux’s imprisonment. That turbulent prelate’s 
ambition had been kindled by a prophecy, that he would suc- 
ceed to Hildebrand as*head of the Christian world. He bought 
a palace at Rome, sent over money and letters through pil- 
grims, and prepared to follow himself with a splendid retinue of 
Norman barons—Hugh Lupus, of Chester, among them,—who 
were to earve out fresh principalitics on the banks of the Tiber. 
The king was displeased with the exportation of treasure and 





1 This important illustration of feudal law is proved by a charter subscribed 
by Philip and William, “in obsidione regum preedictorum videlicet Philippi 
regis Francorum et. Willelmi Anglorum regis circa Gerboredum anno incarnati 
verbi mLxxviu.”—Note by M. Prevost, Orderic, vol. ii., p. 387. 

2 Florence adds a detail, which other writers of the time omit, that Robert, 
on recognizing his father’s yoice, dismounted and gave him his own horve,— 
Vol, ii., p. 13. 
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men, and forbade Eudes to proceed. But the bishop disliked 
his position in England, where the real viceregal power was 
enjoyed by Lanfranc, and set sail in defiance of orders. His 
ship was boarded off the Isle of Wight by William’s direction, 
and he himself made prisoner. The king hastily crossed into 
_ England, summoned a court of his great peers, and charged Eudes 
with abuse of his viceregal powers, and faithlessness to his trust. 
Eudes pleaded that he could only be condemned by sentence 
from the pope. William answered that he condemned him, 
not as priest, but as count of Kent, and accordingly imprisoned 
him at Rouen, where he remained for the rest of his brother’s 
life. Meanwhile Hildebrand had died, 1085 a.p.; and the 
papacy had been given to another. 

The last four years of William’s life were darkened by the 
loss of his queen, and occupied by petty wars in Maine, and 
rumours of Danish invasion. At last, in 1087 a.p., the old 
grudge against France broke out into war: the plunder of 
several Norman districts, and a coarse jest by the French king, 
enraged William beyond bounds; and, on surprising the town 
of Mantes, he gave it up to pillage and the flames. Churches 
and men were consumed; two recluses, who lived in niches of 
the city walls, were unable or unwilling to escape. William 
was riding round the town, enjoying the havoc wrought there, 
when his horse started on some burning ashes: the king was 
bruised by the pommel of his saddle; fever supervened, and 
the injury proved fatal. With the true sentiments of a Chris- 
tian gentleman of the eleventh century, William ordered his 
treasure to be divided among the churches, the poor, and his 
household. He could not deprive Robert of Normandy ; and 
ho feared to dispose of England, which had been acquired by 
bloodshed: but he committed it to the hands of God, and in- 
structed William how he might best secure it. To Henry, 
who had received his mother’s inheritance, he bequeathed 
five thousand pounds, prophesying that he would one day 
transcend his brothers in greatness. He sustained his dying 
moments with the recollection that he had founded ten abbeys 
and twenty-three monasteries in Normandy alone. It was true 
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he had governed roughly, and had much bloodshed and some 
treachery on his conscience; but the law of God had taught 
him to put down evil-doers that they might not oppress the in- 
nocent.! Nevertheless, as he hoped for mercy, he would now 
show mercy himself: Morcar, Roger de Breteuil, and all the 
prisoners except Eudes of Bayeux, should be set at liberty 
under pledge to keep the peace. He at last agreed to release 
even Eudes. Hitherto he had been in great pain, though his 
mind was clear; but mortification now set in, and he died 
towards morning, commending himself to the Virgin (Sept. 9, 
1087 a.p.) The respite from suffering had been mistaken by his 
physicians for amendment, but when the mistake was discovered, 
_ the very shadow of royal state passed away from the dead king. 
The courtiers mounted horse to put their castles in defence ; 
the servants stripped the house of everything—arms, furnituro, 
and dress—and fled. William’s body lay naked in the do- 
serted, palace till the archbishop of Rouen ordered it to be 
taken to Caen, and a private gentleman, Herluin, defrayed the 
expenses. When the funcral mass had been said, and the 
body was about to be lowered into the grave, Asselin Fitz- 
Arthur stepped forth and forbade the burial to proceed. ‘The 
land where ye stand was once covered by my father’s house, 
which this man for whom ye pray, while ho was yet duke of 
Normandy, took forcibly from my father, and, denying him all 
right, built this church there. I therefore challenge and pub- 
liely claim back this land, and forbid in God’s behalf that the 
body of the spoiler be covered with my turf, or buried in my 
inheritance.” The bystanders testified to the truth of this 
statement: and the bishops and barons were compelled to buy 
off the claimant with sixty shillings for the place of sepulture, 





‘How much of this last speech was invented by Orderic, is difficult to 
decide. I have extracted the parts that seem most in keeping with William’s 
character and with the times. Wrong quotations from Scripture are common 
in medieval writers. I am very doubtful about the prophecy of Henry’s 
greatness. The fortunes of three brothers—one violent, one wasteful, and the 
third thoughtful—are a frequent subject of old tales.—Percy Society, vol. viii., 
p. 36; De nobili Anglo et tribus filiis suis. 
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and a promise that the whole of his inheritance should be 
redeemed. Prince Henry has the credit of discharging this 
debt with a hundred founds! By a strange chance, Gunilda, 
Harold’s sister, who had lived a life of ascetic devotion m the 
convent of St. Ouen, died some days before the conqueror, and 
was buried within a few feet of him.* 

William was the founder of a line of princes who have 
never perhaps been surpassed in the world’s history for vigour 
of character and statesman-like ability. It seemed as if Wil- 
liam’s mother, the tanner’s daughter of Falaise, had tempered 
the fervid energy of Robert the Devil’s nature with the practi- 
cal broad sense of the Norman lower classes. Her son’s phy- 
sique was an index of his.character: the forehead vaulted and 
high; the eye hawk-like ; the body broad-chested and sinewy; 
the arm so strong that he could bend on horseback the bow 
which common men could not bend on foot. He was trained 
in rebellions. and wars, and grew up self-reliant and impla- 
cable. The basest crime ascribed to him, the assassination 
of Conan, is probably false; Conan did not die till some 
months after the reasons for wishing him dead had ceased 
to operate.’ William’s severity to the conquered Northum- 
brians admits of no excuse and no palliation; 1t was a bloody 
political crime. But his treatment of the great lords will be 
judged leniently by all who remember what the barons of 
those times were: how Morcar and Waltheof had been false 
to their own country before they were false to William; how 
Roger de Breteuil and Eudes of Bayeux were only anxious to 
let loose the worst horrors of feudal anarchy on the country. 


? Malmesbury, lib. iii., p. 468. He was the only son present. There was, 
however, a respectable attendance of Norman bishops, abbots, and barons at the 
burial.—Orderic, vol. iii., p. 261. 

* Orderic, vol. iii., p. 253; note by M. le Prevost. 

* “Suivant l’épitaphe de Conan, il ne serait mort que le 11 Décembre, ce qui 
semblerait indiquer que les effets du poison ne furent pas immédiats.”—Note 
by M. le Prevost; Orderic, vol. ii., p. 260. As William was accused of causing 
Conan’s gloves and hunting-horn to be poisoned, the charge is not very pro- 
bable. Pathology was so little understood in the middlo ages, that the unex- 
pected death of any eminent man was always ascribed to poison. 
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‘Wilbam was pitiless and unscrupulous, but not wantonly 
crucl. He evicted a tenantry to form a forest, and let his 
Jands to the highest bidder; but he forbade the sale of slaves, 
abolished punishment by death, and tried honestly to do justice 
to every man.’ Never had the king’s peace been so good; 
never were murder, robbery, and violence so unsparingly pun- 
ished, as under the conqueror. His fame has suffered unfairly 
because the strong government which he introduced was less 
popular, especially in the hands of foreigners, than the disorder 
to which the people had been accustomed. His taxation and 
high rentals, even his admirable census, wero thought un- 
kingly, and ascribed to avarice; yet every man allowed that 
. William kept royal state and generously rewarded those who- 
served him ; the people, could they have understood his policy, 
might have admired the man who spent a little money to keep 
foreign foes from our shores, while he yct never compromised 
England’s honour in the ficld. In an age of gross profligacy, 
‘William’s private life was severely pure. He found the Nor- 
man clergy illiterate ; and before he died that province was the 
centre of European thought. He was a devout man for his 
times, and one who attended mass regularly, founded abbeys, . 
and promoted good men when he could do it without loss to his 
own interests. But with Hildebrand for pope, and Lanfranc for’ 
primate, Wilham inaugurated the greatest change in our his-- 
tory, and commenced the substitution of criminal courts for a 
church inquisition. There were few to mourn for the iron sol- 
dicr, whose tears at Edwin’s death are the only womanly 
touch in his history. But those who remembered the drivel- 
ling superstition of Edward’s court, the crafty and unscrupulous 
nature of Harold, and the long records of Anglo-Saxon fecble- 
ness, might admit that the change to Norman rule, though 
carried out with much suffering, had been good ; and those who. 
lived to witness the orgies of the second William’s court, the 
feudal disorders of Normandy under Robert, or the worse hor- 
rors of Stephen’s reign in England, might well look back with 
regret to “the famous baron,” who “ was mild to the good men 
who loved God, and beyond all measure severe to the men who 
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gainsayed his will.”! It was doubtless the presage of future 
evil as well as grief for his old master, that almost broke the 
heart of Lanfranc when he heard of William’s death.* 





! A. 8. Chronicle, A., 1085; Malmesbury, lib. iii., pp. 453-459; Orderic, 
vol, ii., p. 218; vol. iii., p. 8. 
2 Eadmer, Hist. Nov., p. 361. 
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ACCESSION OF WILLIAM II.-—-REVOLT AND DEFEAT OF THE NOBLES.—MINISTRY OF 
RANULF FLAMBARD.—CHARACTER OF WILLIAM AND HIS GOVERNMENT.— 
PETTY WARS.—THE FIRST CRUSADE.—OFPPRESSION OF THE FEOPLE.—CIR- 
CUMSTANCES OF WILLIAM'S DBATH. 

Wi.uiam Rurvs lost no time in setting sail for England. 

He had a letter from his father for Lanfranc, and the primato 

was well inclined to a prince whom he had educated and con- 

secrated knight; but as the price of his adhesion, he took care to 
exact a promise that William would show grace and right, de- 
fend the church, and follow Lanfranc’s counsel. The English 
clergy would naturally follow their head, and William was 
politic enough to fulfil the terms of his father’s bequest to the 
monasteries and royal servants, and cven added large gifts to the 
churches of the crucifixes and precious plate which the treasury 
contained. His coronation at Winchester was apparently ac- 
cepted by the nobles, but was not confirmed by a vote from the 
royal council. The English were well pleased at a change that 
promised to sever the connection with Normandy. But the great 
lords who owned estates in both countries, foresaw that they might 
be exposed to the hazards and losses of a divided allegiance. 

Envich of William’s character was already known to show that 

his vices had no alloy of weakness, and that he would exact 

obedience as unsparingly as his father. Their first exercise of 
kingly power showed the difference between the brothers: 

Robert dismissed the prisoners or hostages at his father’s court 

with presents proportioned to their rank; William took the 

earls Morcar, Siward, Beorn, and Wulfnoth, Harold’s brother, 

with him to England, and at once consigned them again to a 

prison. 
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It was certain that the Norman barons would not long allow 
such excellent reasons and excuses for rebellion as a doubtful 
succession afforded, to rust for want of use. Eudes of Bayeux had 
been restored to his former position of nominal first man in the 
kingdom : and his old jealousy of Lanfranc, the real depositary 
of power, soon revived.! A rebellion was plotted with the prin- 
cipal lords, and so contrived as to break out in every part of the 
kingdom at the same time. Wulfstan, bishop of Worcester, 
succeeded in driving back the insurgent army of Shropshire and 
Herefordshire ; but Norwich, Durham, and Bristol, fell into the 
hands of the rebels, who spread over the neighbouring districts, 
laying waste the country as if they had noshare in it. In this 
extremity William appealed to tho lesser gentry, chiefly of 
English origin, and promised them better laws, in particular 
some relaxation of the forest-laws, if they would support him 
in a cause that was really their own. The instinct of confidence 
in a new king had not yet beon worn out by William’s acts, 
and a well-appointed, though not very numerous, army of 
English obeyed the royal summons; all who failed to appear 
were branded as “ nithings”’ or craven, and disgraced for life.® 
The king’s chief care was to keep the coast in his own posses- 
sion. Robert, who had not opposed his brother’s accession, was 
now preparing to cross, on an invitation from the insurgents. 
His preparations were made too slowly; the first detachments 
were defeated as they arrived, and William had time to crush 
the rebellion. First storming the castle of Tonbridge, he ad- 
vanced to Pevensey,” and a gaia it after a siege of six weeks. 
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' Compare the two statements: “ Ad nutum villius (se. Lanfranci) totius regni 
spectabat intuitus.”—Eadmer, Hist. Nov., lib. i., p. 301. ‘So well did the king 
by the bishop (Eudes), that all England fared according to his counsel and as he 
would.” —A. S. Chron., A., 1088. 

2 Probably the nithing who failed to follow his lord in war, suffered civil 
disability, like the craven who was vanquished in a duel. 

® Flor. Wig., vol. ii., p. 28; Malmesbury, lib. iv., p. 489; A. 8. Chron., A., 
1088; Orderic, vol. iii., p. 278, 274. The length of the siege of Pevensey will 
explain the discrepancy in the words of Florence, ‘‘ mediocri exercitu,”’ with those 
of the Saxon Chronicle, “then came to him much people.” The king’s first 
success had decided the waverers. But it is clear that there was no great 
national movement to support William, though his cause was the English one. 
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"Eudes of Bayeux was among the prisoners. The king 
incautiously trusted him to parley with the garrison of Ro- 
chester ; Eudes broke his parole, and again joined the rebellion: 
But he had miscalculated his chances: the summer was very 
hot, and the garrison suffered so severely from the vermin bred 
among them, that they were forced to capitulate. The English, 
who had now mustered in force, clamoured that the traitor 
bishop and his confedorates should be hanged. But the Nor- 
mans would not allow their king to procecd to extremity against 
his countrymen. Eudes, who had blessed the Norman banners 
at Hastings, was allowed to slink unharmed through the camp, 
with the royal trumpets blaring, and the English imprecating 
curses on his head. The rebellion now died out, and William 
was able to revenge himself on his brother by invading Nor- 
mandy. Through the faithlessness or corruption of the Norman 
barons, he had soon mastcred half the fortresses in the duchy ; 
Rouen itself was only preserved by a fight in the streets, in 
which Robert and Henry contended in person against a faction 
of the citizens. The French king, who came in to assist his 

Norman vassal, was bought off with English gold. But Robert 
had the one resource of being a good soldier; he sustaincd the 
war till the barons were weary of it, and after much bloodshed 
the brothers were reconciled. It was agreed that each should — 
keep his own, even to the Norman castles which William held, 
that the estates of thcir partizans in either kingdom should be 
restored, and that if either king dicd childless, England and 
Normandy should be reunited under tho survivor. Robert’s 
renunciation of his claim, for the present, was in some degree 
compensated by the grant of large estates. 

William was now undisturbed master of England, and his 
tiger-like disposition, rapacious, lustful, and cruel, soon showed 
itself. Lanfranc remonstrated with his pupil, and reminded 
him of old promises; he was met with the answer that men 
often promised more than they could perform. Yet there was 


The chief reason why Eudes failed, seems to have been that he was betterknown 
than loved in Kent, where his manors had been. .‘‘Pene omnes optimates ejus- 
dem provincis (sc. Cantix) erant cum rege.” —Flor. Wig., vol. ii., p. 23. 
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a, visible change for the worse when Lanfranc died (1089 .p.)" 
It was no slight evil that the vast estates of the archbi- 
shopric were sequestered by the king; the see left vacant; 
and the indignant monks of Christ-church portioned off on a 
small allowance from their own property. The injury to 
public morality became greater, when every bishopric was suc- 
cessively treated in the same way. But worst of all was the 
replacement of Lanfranc as minister by the worthless Ranulf 
Flambard, who had settled in England under Edward the 
Confessor, had been a landowner under the conqueror, and, as 
administrator of the vast diocesan estates of Lincoln, had made 
himself thoroughly acquainted with the country. JRanulf’s 
restless love of mischief was united to unquestionable ability. 
He drew down the curses of high and low on his head by pro- 
posing a fresh census, and more accurate measurement of rate- 
able property. In the old survey, loose averages had been 
taken; there was no doubt but that line and rule would give 
very different results. The scheme was adopted, but never 
executed ; Rufus died too soon, and his successors were more 
careful of popularity. In the court, Ranulf’s overbearing, 
insolence at last provoked a plot to carry him off to sea; he 
was actually kidnapped, but succeeded in bribing his captors 
te set him free, and re-appeared at court like a vampire de- 
manding fre§h victims. It was Ranulf who devised the doc- 
trine that bishoprics were ordinary fiefs, which the king might 
give or withhold at pleasure, and might dispose of at his own 
terms. He obtained his reward in the rich bishopric of Dur- 
ham, which was granted to him for a thousand pounds—a 
small price for such a benefice, but enough to qualify Ranulf 
as a son of Simon Magus. 

Wiuliam Rufus himself impressed his contemporaries in a 
manner which is vividly reflected in their histories. His per- 
son was not remarkable; he was a short, square-shouldered, 
fat man, with a ruddy complexion and light flax-like hair;) his 


1 As Malmesbury’s words are express, “colore rufo, crine subflavo” (lib. 
iv., p. 504), it is probable that the misnomer “ Rufus” attached to William 
as aterm of reproach, justified by his complexion. “The red man is a 
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eyes blood-shot and of no certain colour ; his forehead irregu- 
larly marked. He stammered in speaking, and frequent fits 
of passion increased the infirmity. At once greedy of money 
and reckless of expense, he squandered large sums upon dress, 
and vied with the fops of his time in costly boots, curving up- 
wards from the sole, whose price, to the great gain of his ser- 
vant, was for ever fixed at a mark. What revelry went on in 
the palace, may be judged from the fact that the use of lamps 
at night was given up; the dceds done would not bear light. 
The king’s fierce passion did not even spare those whom a 
convent sheltered, and his visits were dangerous to every 
beautiful recluse. There were worse abominations, of which 
men talked privately. But his contemporaries’ were most 
horrified by his impiety. Fifty Englishmen accused of 
poaching had passed the ordeal of fire; Rufus declared that 
God was no judge of offences against the game-laws, and 
punished the men notwithstanding. He took money from a 
Jew to convert his son back again from Christianity; the 
young proselyte held out against the king’s arguments; and 
William reluctantly gave back half his fec, keeping half for 
his advocacy. Once when the Jews of London were bringing 
gifts, he encouraged them to discuss their differenceggyith the 
bishops and chaplains of his court, protesting thafiiiamwe 

to conviction, and would turn Jew if the Hebré@igapty pre- 
vailed. A stormy discussion ensued, and the terrified:gyurch- 
men are said to have won the field more by noise tan by 
argument. Yet the king had some glimpses of a better nature. 
He was liberal in rewarding those who served him. He took 
into his service and paid handsomely a soldier who had un- 
horsed him in battle. A rebellion in Maine had been subdued, 
and its leader, Héliec, count of Mans, was brought before the 
angry king under promise of liberty. An offer of homage was 
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rogue,” say the proverbs ascribed to Alfred; “‘quarrelsome, a thief, king of 
mischief.” Judas was painted with red hair.—Kemble’s Salomon and Saturn, 
pp. 248-255. Compare a Latin fable about the fox and the goat, which ends 
with the moral, “ Monet nos hec fabula rufos evitare.”—Percy Society, vol. 
Viii., pp. 168, 169. 
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seornfully rejected. ‘“ When I am once free,” said Hélie, “1 
know what I will do.” William shook his fist in his face, 
“Go at once and do thy worst. I will never claim it as a 
favour that I admitted thee to terms.” Next year, 1099 «.p., 
Hélie recovered his old town. The news reached William in the 
New Forest. He rode at once to the coast, and put out m an 
open skiff through a stormy sea; the captain in vain expostulated : 
* Fool,”’ said William, “ did you ever hear that a king of Eng- 
land had been drowned?” His sudden arrival secured him the 
last success of his life: Mans was re-taken. In fact, in spite of 
his vices, William was a man of energy and ability. No conspi- 
racy against him succeeded. The Northumbrian earl, Robert 
of Mowbray, had once organized a revolt, 1095 a.p.: before it 
could be matured, the king appeared before Tynemouth castle, 
and waited there two months till it was stormed. The count 
was enticed out of Bamborough and taken; and his wife was 
compelled to surrender the castle by a threat that her husband 
should be blinded before the walls.! Roger expiated his crimes 
in prison. One of his confederates, who offered to clear him- 
self by the duel, but proved faint-hearted or unsuccessful, was 
barbarously mutilated ; another, Wiliam of Aldery, who had 
stood godfather with the king, was hanged protesting his 
innocence. Had William lived longer, he might have com- 
pensated the people for the gross lawlessness of his favourites 
and officers, by crushing the power of the great nobility. But 
the war with feudalism demanded more space than a single 
hfe, and a more steady purpose than the selfish interest of a 
single man. 

The wars of this reign are mostly of small importance. 
Malcolm Canmore of Scotland had married the sister of Edgar 
f&theling, and filled his court with Norman and English ex- 
ules. He ventured, during William’s absence in Normandy, 
1091 a.p., to ravage the northern counties; the English king 





1 She had been married only three months. Madonna Catrina, when called 
upon by Cesar Borgia to deliver Forli under a similar threat, replied that she 
might get another husbend, but could never get another castle.—Machiavelli, 
Discorsi sopra i dieci Decadi. | 
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prepared to avenge the insult signally, but commenced opera- 
tions too late in the autumn; a storm destroyed most of his 
fleet, and hunger and cold made fearful havoc among the 
cavalry. Robert, who was now in England, and Edgar 
A&theling, whom William had despoiled and banished, inter- 
posed their mediation in time to prevent a great battle at Leeds. 
Malcolm consented to do homage, and was promised the English 
manors and pension which he had enjoyed under the con- 
queror. But the feud between the two princes was unappeased. 
Next year William made a military progress to the north, wit- 
nessed its desolation, and planted a colony at Carlisle! Some 
new quarrel seems to have risen out of this; and when the Scutch 
king next visited the English court, he was required to stand a 
trial before his peers, and was not admitted to William’s pre- 
sence. He retired in disgust, and again invaded Northumbria, 
where the earl of the district surprised and slew him. His 
death was the signal for civil war in Scotland. The Gaelic and 
Pictish populations tried to expel the Anglo-Norman intruders. 
The national party was headed by Donald Bean, the king’s 
brother, who usurped the sovereignty ; while Duncan, the late 
king’s son, was replaced by English arms on the throne. After 
many troubles, during which Duncan was murdered, an English 
army under Edgar Atheling secured the succession to Mal- 
colm’s children, 1097 a.pv. The influence of the Anglo-Nor- 
man immigrants was, however, checked for a time. William 
was less successful in his expeditions agaist Wales. The 
natives spread over the border counties, burning and pillaging, 
but retired before the heavy-armed English troops, and allowed 
them to penetrate into the wilds of the principality, where no 
plunder could be carried off, where no battle-field was to be 


1 The Saxon Chronicle, 1091 a.p., says: “‘ King Malcolm *« #« went with his 
force out of Scotland into Lothere in England.” Dr. Lingard interprets this of 
‘“‘the Lothians,” and says, very truly, that all the old province of Valentia was 
still considered English. It was so in diplomacy, but not, 1 think, in fact. 
Anyhow the words of Florence (vol. i., p. 28), “‘ provincia Loidis,” “ the district 
of Leeds,” seem to give an easier solution. The Chronicle distinctly mentions 
a second expedition by William northwards next year, and connects the colon- 
izing of Carlisle with it. 
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won, and where hundreds of active guerillas were always hang- 
ing upon the flanks and cutting off stragglers. The king 
found that these campaigns were useless, and contented himself 
with strengthening the military frontier of the west. The last 
event of these wars under William was the capture of the isle 
of Anglesey by the earls of Chester and Shrewsbury. In their 
barbarous fury the conquerors mutilated their captives, tearing 
out tongues and eyes, and even dragging a priest out of his 
church. Suddenly a Norwegian fleet appeared off the coast; 
king Magnus, having conquered the Orkneys and Hebrides, was 
preparing to add Mona to the isles of his empire, and the first 
arrow, shot from the king's own hand, pierced the sacnlegious 
earl of Shrewsbury. Yet Magnus did not follow up his suc- 
cess; and though the Normans were at last driven out of the 
island, (1098 a.p.,) it was by a revolt of the exasperated 
natives. 

But the chance that threw all Normandy into Willam’s 
hands, more than made up for any petty losses. He had 
never fulfilled the compact by which he was bound to 
indemnify Robert, and had extended his own possessions 
in Normandy on the side of Brittany. Robert appealed 
to arms, and was unsuccessful. But in 1096 a.p. all Europe 
was ringing with the cry to arms to deliver the Holy 
Sepulchre. France, Flanders, and Normandy were the coun- 
tries in which the cross was most readily taken. Robert’s im- 
pulsive nature was kindled with the new enthusiasm ; William 
was unaffected except by the prospect of personal advan- 
tage. Between two men thus minded, a bargain was easily 
struck ; Robert mortgaged the government of Normandy dur- 
ing five years for a sum of ten thousand marks, and departed 
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1 Orderic assigns this engagement to the coast, near the mouth of the Con- 
way.—Vol. iv., p. 81. But Magnus chiefly concerned himself with the isles, 
which he visited as a conqueror, and not as a plunderer, planting colonies and 
building towns.—Orderic, vol. iv., p. 198. Even on this occasion he is said to 
have hoisted a red shield as a sign of peace, so that the Norman attack was un- 
provoked. For full details of these events, see Girald. Camb. Itin. Camb., lib. ii, 
chap. 7; Flor. Wig., vol. ii., p. 42; Brut y Tywysogion, 1096 a.p. 
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to win the renown of a matchless knight and the offer of the 
kingdom of Jerusalem. William remained indifferent ; knights 
leaving their estates unprotected except by the church’s curse 
on spoilers, peasants filling waggons with their families to start 
for Palestine,! monks founding new orders that they might 
pray for those who fought, were probably objects of cynical 
scorn to the king. Whether his policy was wise may be 
doubted. He did not live long to enjoy Normandy. He died 
obscurely at the chase, instead of falling by the side of Tancred 
or Godfrey. So far as he influenced Englishmen, his example 
kept in the country the very men under whom the land was 
groaning. The apathy of England in a European struggle left 
the glory of representing Europe to others; from that time for- 
ward Frank was the name for Christian in the East, and the 
crusades were recorded as ‘‘ God’s doings through the Franks.” 
The incalculable good which those wars produced is too often 
underrated. The spirit of travel, of adventure, of intercourse with 
other nations, an acquaintance with decaying Eastern civiliza- 
tion, are among their lesser benefits. They broke the strength of 
feudalism in Europe; they created chivalry. War at this time 
was a constant quantity in states; the crusades did not add to it ; 
but they gave men the feeling that it required to be sanctified 
by a purpose, and they diverted the restless energies of the 
West from petty feuds to a noble enterprize. We owe it to 
Godfrey and his companions that Eastern barbarism was rolled 
back upon Asia, and not first encountered, with doubtful issue 
and certain misery, on the Dauube or the Rhine. Had the 
same feeling lasted to a later century, the brutal savages 
who have ruined the Byzantine empire and still desecrate its 
remains, would never have been suffered to expunge a state 
from the muster-roll of civilized nations. All the misery of 
the crusades is as nothing compared with the sufferings of na- 
tions subject to the Turks during four centuries. 
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1 “Videres maritum cum matrond cum omni postremo. familia euntem; ri- 
deres carpentis impositos totos in iter transferre Penates.”—Malmesbury, lib. 
iv., p. 633. 
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- ‘The government of William became intolerable in propor- 
tion as it was uncontrolled. When first stricken by illness, the 
result; probably of hard living, he had been maudlin and peni- 
tent; but he had enough religion to ascribe his sufferings to 
God’s anger, and swore on a fresh attack that he would never 
return good for the evil brought upon him. “Never day 
dawned,” says his chronicler, “ but he rose a worse man than 
he had lain down; never sun set but he lay down a worse man 
than he had risen.” Yet his hand prospered in all that it 
found to do; the sea and the wind seemed to obey him; an 
old Greek might have seen the approaches of Nemesis in for- 
tune so unvaried as to be ominous. His court were as lawless 
as their master, and plundered the houses in which they were 
quartered, or insulted the honour of women. What they could 
not carry off or sell, they often heaped before the owner’s door 
and burned, and their grooms were encouraged to wash the 
horses’ feet in ale. The primate was driven out of the coun- 
try; the benefices were sequestrated as they fell vacant; 
five sees and eleven abbacies passed thus into the hands of 
Ranulf Flambard.! It was said the kmg meditated turning 
all or most of the church lands into military fiefs.* Where 
every man in the country not of his household had a 
direct interest in his death, it is not wonderful if vague 
hopes and belief in divine vengeance, and perhaps inti- 
mations of plots against him, passed into prophecy. The 
night before his death, William himself, it was said, dreamed 
that his blood spirting up to heaven had blotted daylight out. 
When he rose a more terrible vision was reported to him. A 
foreign monk had seen him in a dream insulting the crucifix, 
and at last spurned to the ground amid clouds of fire and 
smoke.* Nevertheless the king, having drunk rather harder 
than usual, went out, as was his wont, to hunt. (Aug. 2,1100 4. p.) 
That evening he was found dead, with an arrow in his heart, by 


' Eadmer, Hist. Nov., lib. ii., p. 422; Lingard, vol. ii., p. 94. 

2 Girald, Camb. de Inst. Princ., p. 167. - 

3 These visions, which are told with many variations, are not unimportant, 
as they probably arose from vague intimations of a plot. 
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some charcoal-burners ; they threw the body upon a cart, and 
took it to Winchester. <A low tomb of black marble, just one 
remove above the grassy hillock that marks a peasant’s grave, 
tells where the second Norman king was buried in the cathe- 
dral. Popular belief said that Sir Walter Tirel, aiming at a 
deer with a bolt given him by the king himself, had struck an 
oak ; the arrow had glanced back and killed William. Tirel’s 
flight into France appeared to confirm the suspicion; yet he 
himself, at a time when he had nothing to hope or fear, de- 
clared solemnly to a friend that he had not been in the same 
part of the forest with the king. His conduct is intelligible, if 
we suppose that accident made him acquainted with the secret 
of the actual murderer, whom it might be perilous to denounce 
or trust. Prince Henry was in the forest that day, and profited 
most by the king’s death. In the times of Henry VIIT., when 
monks were out of favour, it was currently said that they had 
delivered themselves of a persecutor.! The grave of William 
Rufus, unwept and unhonoured, will never disclose its secret 
till it gives up its dead. 


1 Suger (Vit. Lud. Gros., p. 283) is the witness to Tirel’s protestations of in- 
nocence. He was a Frenchman, lord of Poix on the Somme, and seneschal of 
Pontoise. He had therefore no interest in the king’s death. The chargo against 
the monks is reported by Nicander Nucius.—Travels, pp. 34, 36. 
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HENRY BEAUCLERK. 


HENRY’S ACCESSION AND MARRIAGE.—HIS CHARACTER AND TRAINING.—COM- 
PROMISES WITH ROBERT.—CONQUEST OF NORMANDY.—FPETTY WARS WITH 
FRANCE AND ANJOU.~—-FLEMISH COLONY IN WALES.—-NATIONAL DISTRESS. 
—POLICE AND JUSTICE.—SHIPWRECK OF PRINCE WILLIAM.—SUCCESSION TO 
THE CROWN.—~HENRY'S DEATH. 

On learning the death of his brother, Prince Henry hastened 

to Winchester, and claimed the royal treasures. Their guar- 

dian, William de Breteuil, declared his intention of keeping 
them for the rightful heir, the Crusader Robert; Henry drew 
his sword, and William was half-overpowered, half-persuaded 
by the by-standers to withdraw his opposition. Two days later, 
Henry was crowned at London by its bishop, Maurice, as the 
primate Anselm was an exile on the continent. The only title 
which the new king could claim was derived from the well- 
known intentions of the conqueror to disinherit his eldest son 
of England. But Henry was easily able to secure adherents ; 
he bought over the clergy with the vacant benefices, the nobles 
with grants of money, and propitiated all classes with promises 
of reform. Old offences were to be condoned; the laws of 
king Edward enforced, and church privileges respected. Feudal 
dues were to be mitigated, and lands owing military service 
were freed from other burdens. The king’s license for marriage 
was no longer to be put up to sale, and widows were not to be 
married against their will. The liberty of bequest, which 

Rufus had called in question, was restored. The only unpo- 

pular act was that by which the king kept the forests in his 

own hand.! Lastly, to conciliate his English subjects, already 


1 Charta Hen. J™!, A. 8. Laws, vol. i., pp. 497-500. There is no authority 
for Thierry’s assertion that Henry took away and destroyed the copies of this 
charter which had been deposited in the principal churches of the kingdom. 
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well disposed to a prince who had been born among them, 
Henry determined to marry the sister of Edgar Aitheling, who 
represented the claims of the Saxon dynasty. There was some 
difficulty in the way of the marriage, for it appeared that the 
princess Edith had taken the veil in the convent of Rumsey, 
where she was educated. But the lady deposed that her aunt, 
the abbess Christina, had thrown it over her to secure her 
from outrage, during the lawless reign of the late king, from 
himself or his followers.!. Anselm, who had now returned to 
England, decided that the princess was not bound by a profes- 
sion to which the heart had not consented, and declared her 
free from the obligation of celibacy. Edith, on her marringe, 
assumed the name of Matilda, and was known among the 
people as “the good queen Maud.” It was with reluctance 
she had consented to a marriage which brought her no hap- 
piness; unlovely in person and ascetic in tastes, she never won 
her husband’s affections; and when she had borne him two 
children, he permitted her to retire again to a convent.. Her 
last years were spent in the cultivation of church music, of 
which she was passionately fond, in the study of ancient 


nes 


If he had done so, London, York, and St. Alban’s, where Thierry supposes the 
copies to have cscaped by accident, were the last places to remain unvisited.— 
Conquéte d’ Angleterre, tom. ii., p. 244. 

1 Eadmer’s testimony is express, and, as a member of Anselm’s household, 
he must have known what reasons were officially given.—Hist. Nov., lib. iii., 
p- 426. Heriman, third abbot of St. Martin, who was also present at the con- 
ferences, states that the veil was first worn on the occasion of a visit by William 
Rufus, who came professedly to see the convent flower-garden, but whose vio-. 
lent passions were dreaded by the abbess. A week after, Matilda’s father came, 
and ordered it to be laid aside.—Eadmer, Hist. Nov., lib. iii., pp. 429, 430; 
note by M. Henschen. But Malmesbury states that she affected wearing the 
veil to avoid being given in marriage to an unworthy favourite.—Lib. iv., p. 
649. She was once promised by William to Count Alan of Brittany. It was 
clearly William’s policy to get rid of the heir to Saxon royalty; he may at one 
time have meant to dishonour her; and later on to dispose of her to a husband 
who could not be a rival. Malmesbury’s account is therefore not unlikely to 
be true. But it would not have justified Anselm in permitting the marriage. 
As it was, he gave his consent reluctantly, and prophesied that no good would 
come of it. 
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authors, whom she loved to quote, and in ministering with her 
own hands to the wants of the sick and poor.) The Norman 
nobles regarded her with contempt. "When she first appeared 
at court by the side of her clerkly husband, the rough soldiers 
who remembered the wars of the first William and the orgies 
of the second, jeered openly at ‘ Godrik Godfadyr and his wife 
Godiva.” Henry laughed grimly at the raillery; he never 
showed his anger out of place, and he never laid it by. 

The conqueror’s youngest sun had the stature and general 
features of his family; but the high forehead, inherited from 
his father, the dark complexion and quiet thoughtful eyes 
peculiar to himself, indicated a statesman rather than a soldier. 
Thrown early upon the world, Henry had been trained in a 
rough school. He had spent a large portion of his inheritance 
in buying the government of a part of Normandy from Robert. 
Robert discharged the obligation by throwing him into prison. 
A reconciliation was effected, and Henry did good service 
against Rufus, assisting to suppress the revolt of Rouen, and 
throwing its leader, Conan, with his own hands, over the bat- 
tlements. A few weeks passed, and the fickle Robert had 
united with William to besiege Henry in his castle of Mont 
St. Michel. That Robert behaved with knightly courtesy in 
refusing to starve his brother out, is true; but he continued the 
siege till the castle was surrendered; and Henry spent the 
next few years of his life without money or men, with a beg- 
garly household of one squire and a priest. He was probably 
the better scholar, but not the milder man, for these experiences. . 
As king, he soon made himself respected; he was a pleasant 
companion at times; but no man could withstand “the im- 
perious thunder of his voice;” and it was remarked that he 
was inscrutable : his praise was often a sure sign that he meant 
to ruin. He brooked no rivalry and forgave no insult; the old 
favourite, who had boasted that he could build as grand a mo- 
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1 See a curious letter from Matilda to Anselm, in which she quotes Cicero de 
Senectute, and warns him not to follow the examples of Pythagoras, Antis- 
thenes, and Socrates, in excessive fasting.—Anselm, Epist., lib. iii., 55, 
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nastery as the king, was ruined by suits at law, and died broken- 
hearted.! The foreign knight who satirized Heny in songs was 
blinded, in spite of the earl of Flanders’s intercession, and dashed. 
out his brains in despair. Where the king’s ambition was inter- 
ested, he was careless what suffering he caused ; he oppressed the 
people with intolerable taxes; and punished one of his own 
daughters for rebellion by dragging her through a frozen moat.* 
Yet Henry possessed merits of a high order. He was not moral, 
but he was not shamelessly vicious ; hc was moderate in dress and 
food ; his conversation was pure, and his court decorous.* Hoe 
honoured learning and talent, formed a menagerie at Wood- 
stock, and promoted the formation of a vernacular Norman 
literature. He advanced the fortuncs of Roger the Great, 
whom he had chosen chaplain for his skill in hurrying through 
the mass, but who proved a first-rate justiciary, and adorned 
his see with the splendid cathedral of Salisbury. He brought 
over Gilbert the Universal, the first scholar north of the Alps, 
to be bishop of London. A great historical school flourished 
in his reign, and the zeal of his son, the earl of Gloucester, for 
these studies, may well have been derived from a father who 
looked back with affection on his old “tumultuary” scholar- 
ship through all the troubles of his life. Nor was he indif- 
ferent to religion ; he preferred being served by good men if 
good men would do his will. He was clear-sighted enough to 
perceive the importance of uniformity in standards. Hc fixed 


1 Robert Bloet, bishop of Lincoln. He was a loose liver, but a capable 
man, and had beon justiciary of England.— Huntingdon de Mundi Contcmptu; 
Ang. Sac., vol. ii., pp. 694, 695. 

2 Luc de la Barre-en-Ouche, who was not even a vassal.—Orderic, vol. iv., 
pp. 460, 461. 

3 Juliana de Breteuil, anatural daughter. Her husband had blinded the son 
of a royal officer, and Henry had allowed the injured man to retaliate on 
Juliana’s two children.—Orderic, vol. iv., pp. 336-338. 

4 Malmesbury’s praise of Henry as “‘obscoonitatum cupidinearum expers”’ 
(lib. v., p. 642), reads a little oddly at first by the side of Huntingdon’s invec- 
tive, and in contrast with the known fact that the king had fifteen natural chil- 
dren. But Malmesbury only meant that Henry was not tainted by the mon- 
strous vice then prevalent, “‘advena delectatio.” 
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the length of the English yard, it is said, by his own arm ; and 
at some immediate hardship he substituted payments in coin, 
which was instantly smelted down, for the payments in kind by 
which the taxes had been discharged.' Above all, he had a 
statesman-like love of order; and devoted himself to the 
cares of government, when his ambition was satisfied by 
the conquest of Normandy. He was called by one who sur- 
vived him: “The peace of his country and the father of his 
people.” * | | ‘ 

The first six years of Henry’s reign were occupied with the 
establishment of his power and the conquest of Normandy. 
Robert had returned to his province, with a beautiful Italian wife, 
‘Sibylla of Conversana,’ with the fame of a crusade, and with trea- 
.sure won in the east. He would probably have remained inactive 
in spite of all these advantages, but a visit from Ranulf Flam- 
bard, who had been consigned to the Tower, and contrived to 
escape from it, determined him to assert his rights to England. 
The invasion was skilfully managed ; the support of a large 
party in England secured ;.Henry’s ships intercepted or in- 
duced to desert, and a landing finally effected at Portsmouth, 
while a large army waited to oppose it at Pevensey. But 
a fresh battle of Hastings would have been fatal to the Norman 
ascendancy ; the barons mediated ; and Henry, as the English 
candidate, was allowed to retain the kingdom, while Robert 
received 1n compensation all his brother's possessions in Nor- 
mandy, and a yearly income of two thousand pounds of silver 
from the English treasury. Robert was thus for the first timo 
in possession of the whole of the duchy. Yet the terms were 
better than Henry had any nght to expect, as they set aside the 


1 Dial. de Scac., lib. i, c. 7. 2 Gesta Steph., p. 1. 

3 The beautiful legend, commonly told of queen Eleanor, that she saved her 
hushand’s life by sucking a poisoned wound, is related by Sylvius of Sibylla. 
‘He adds that Robert visited Apulia, in order to consult the famous physicians 
of Salerno, who addressed a book on dietetics to him, which is still extant. This 
gives some probability to the narrative, and two crusading princes may easily 
have been confounded. Dr. Limgard has shown that the story cannot apply to 
Edward I.—Schol, Salern. Sylv., Preef., cap. 3. 
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old treaty which Rufus had made with his brother. The king 
owed his success chiefly to the support of the earl of Leicester, 
whom Robert had once thrown into prison, and of Anselm, who 
threatened to put the duke of Normandy under ban. Henry 
now took vengeance upon the insurgent barons. He singled 
out Robert de Belesme, earl of Shrewsbury, at once the most 
dangerous and the least popular, and summoned him before the 
court of his peers on forty-five different charges. The king 
and Robert were old enemies. The first town Henry ever pos- 
sessed had been Domfront in Normandy, which called him 
in to defend it against the ecarl’s intolerable oppression; and 
Henry had stipulated in his late treaty that he should still 
retain that one place in the duchy.! Finding that his convic- 
tion was decided on, Robert quitted the court, and rode off 
to his castles, fortifying Bridgenorth, but taking shelter in 
Arundel. Henry shut him up there by a chain of forts, 
and invested Bridgenorth with his whole forces, buying off the 
Welsh, on whose support the earl had relied, and pressing the 
siege with the artillery of the times. The terrified townsmen 
‘forced the garrison to surrender: and the soldiers of Arundel 
followed their example, only stipulating for the earl’s safe pas- 
sage out of England. The king’s complete success was very 
much owing to the enthusiasm of his English troops, and was 
far from satisfactory to the barons. He followed it up by 
fining some of his old opponents and banishing others. Among 
these latter was William de Warenne, earl of Surrey, who re- 
paired to Robert’s court, and entreated his good offices with the 
king. Robert imprudently crossed the channel to remonstrate 
with his brother on this violation of the treaty. The duke was 
honourably received, but it was privately hinted to him that he 
had entered the country without a passport, was suspected 
of stirring up revolt, and likely to be imprisoned. In public 
the two brothers affected friendship. But Henry complained 


1 Domfront had transferred its allegiance to him 1092 a.p.—Orderic, vol. 
iii., pp. 384, 385. Had he given it up, it would almost certainly have reverted 
to Robert de Belesme. 
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bitterly that his most dangerous enemies, such as Robert de 
Belesme, were invested with estates in Normandy in flagrant 
violation of the treaty which provided that neither should har- 
bour the other’s enemies. Robert was terrified, and promised 
to reform all of which the king complained, while Henry agreed 
to pardon the earl of Surrey. With singular baseness, Henry 
instructed his queen to ask Robert to give her up his English 
pension: and the duke, at once prodigal of money and doubt- 
ful if a refusal might not endanger his liberty, complied with 
her request... The royal greed of money did not stick at 
trifle. When Magnus, the last great sea-king, was slain in 
- Ireland, he left behind him an enormous sum, it is said 
20,000 Ibs. of silver, in the hands of a citizen of Lincoln, 
who had been his banker: the king imprisoned the mer- 
chant, and confiscated the moncy. 

Robert’s ransom having been paid, he was allowed to return 
into Normandy. But his want of firmness in England had not 
added to his prestige; his wife, Sibylla, who blended Italian 
state-craft with womanly gentleness, was poisoned by a rival ; 
and the helpless and vicious duke, now about fifty, abandoned 
himself to loose women and worthless men.? The disorders of 
his court are incredible ; it is said he was plundered till he 
often lacked bread to eat, and was forced to lic in bed from the 
want of clothes to put on. His wary brother was watching 
the opportunity. Before long the cruclties of Robert de 
Belesme had become intolerable. He was known as Robert 
the Devil throughout Normandy. His sport was to impale 
men and women; he once put his hand under the hood of a 
child whom he held at the font, and scooped out its eyes in 
mere wantonness. The sense that he was detested made him 
moodily suspicious as well as barbarous. All Normandy and 
the duke himself confederated against this monster. But his 
skill and fortune protected him; he captured several men of 


1 T have followed the account of Orderic, which seems to me the most pro- 
bable.—Orderic, vol. iv., pp. 161-163, 
2 Gul. Gemit., lib. vii, c. 13; Orderic, vol. iv., pp. 104, 184. 
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high rank among his enemies, extorted a treaty which con- 
firmed him in possession of all his hereditary estates, and 
threatened to reduce the duchy. Henry now affected to be 
anxious for the safety of his Norman possessions, and sent over 
troops to secure them. Next year, 1105 .p., he invaded Nor- 
mandy at the head of a well-appointed army. Caen was easily 
taken ; its citizens had already shut their gates against their 
beggarly and extortionate duke; but Bayeux was faithful to its 
native lord, and made a gallant defence before it was over- 
powered. Still the fate of the war was doubtful, as the Nor- 
mans did not wish for a strong government, and as Henry’s 
quarrel with Anselm impeded his operations. The king ac- 
cordingly proposed that the duke should resign his govern- 
ment and be indemnified by a proportionate income. Robert 
rejected the offer as an insult. Henry then made a great 
effort, and raised money by plundering the English clergy and 
reducing the country to beggary. With an army thus sup- 
ported, he encountered the Norman forces at Tenchebrai, 
near Mortain, September, 1106 a.p. The custom of heavy 
armour had come in, and when the front lines met, they were 
unable in the press of war to move backwards or forwards. 
While they stood shouting and pushing, Hélie of Mans, who 
commanded Henry’s mercenaries, charged the flanks of Ro- 
bert’s army, where the unarmed retainers were stationed, who 
were only employed to give solidity to the column ; these men 
were easily slaughtered; and Robert de Belesme, giving up 
the battle as lost, fled with his men. Only two or three hun- 
dred had fallen on the Norman side, but the battle was as de- 
cisive as that of Hastings had been to England. The duke 
himself, and the earl of Mortain, Henry’s cousin, and Be- 
lesme’s nephew,! were taken captive. The latter was with 
difficulty saved from the soldiery, and for a worse fate than 
death: he was blinded in prison. Robert was so broken 


1 He was the son of Robert, earl of Mortain, and brother of William the 
Conqueror by Matilda, sister of Robert de Beleseme.—Munford’s Domesday of 
Norfolk, p. 8. 
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by this misfortune that he instructed his brother m what 
way to win Falaise, where the duke’s son, prince William, 
had been left in the guardianship of a faithful follower. 
‘Henry, anxious to conciliate public opinion, committed the 
young prince to the care of his half-brother, Hélie de Samt 
Saens ; it was tho only generous indiscretion of the king’s life, 
and he lived to regret it. Robert was consigned to an honour- 
able imprisonment at Cardiff: he had all he could wish for, 
except liberty and power; and he lived, probably with no great 
change in his habits, and unregretted, except by the disorderly, 
to the ripe age of eighty. His death, 1134 a.p., is said to 
have been occasioned by pique at the gift of a robe from Henry, 
which the king had tried and found too small for himself. 
The economy is in keeping with Henry’s character, and the 
mad passion with his brother’s. But the story rests on no suf- 
ficient authority.!_ It is more certain that, during his brother’s 
lifetime, the king did not assume the title of duke of Nor- 
mandy. 

Henry restored peace and order in the province he had won, 
but he never held it securcly. Louis VI. of France, the young 
prince William, whose guardian had fled with him, and whose 
claims Baldwin of Flanders supported, and Fulk of Anjou, who 
inherited Maine from Hélic de la Fléche,? were the enemies 
whom no defeat could intimidate and no peace attach. On the 
part of Louis, war with England was gross ingratitude. He had 
been sent to the English court with sealed letters, in which his 
stepmother requested the king to kill him; and Henry had de- 
clined the odium of an unprofitable murder. Ambition proved 


1 It is one of the additions which Matthew Paris made to Wendover’s 
Flores Historiarum.—Wendover, vol. iv., p. 214; vol. v., p. 64. The legend 
that Robert was blinded, is only found in one manuscript. Probably, there- 
fore, some third annalist, who confounded Robert and the earl of Mortain, 
is responsible for it.— Wendover, vol. v., p. 59, note. 

2 Hélie had been allowed to recover Maine on the death of William Rufus, — 
holding it of Henry, whom he so powerfully assisted at Tenchebrai. But he 
‘was Originally vassal to Fulk, who accordingly claimed Maine at his death, and 
refused to do homage for it.—Orderic, vol. iv., p. 99. 
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& more powerful motive than gratitude. But two wars of four 
and five years’ duration, from 1109 to 1113 a.p., and from 
1116 to 1121 a.p., did not advance the French fronticr an 
inch : the battles fought were mostly nothing more than the 
skirmishes of a few knights; and perhaps their most import- 
ant result was the seizure of Robcrt de Belesme, who ventured 
as French ambassador into England, and was thrown for life 
into prison.'' Henry outlived Baldwin of Flanders, and his 
own spirited nephew prince William, who died 1128 a.p, when 
he was already count of Flanders, and might fairly look for- 
ward to the English succession. But Normandy, even if left 
to itself, was never quiet. In 1123 a.p. there was open revolt, 
and only the king’s energy carried him successfully through the 
crisis. He had anticipated the conspirators’ schemes, and took 
the field before their plans were matured. Henry, however, knew 
that he was not a soldier, and the fate of war had not always 
been propitious to him. He therefore displayed what his con- 
temporanes thought an undignified anxiety to secure the un- 
principled Fulk of Anjou in his interests, and disgusted the 
Norman barons by marrying his daughter Matilda, heiress of 
England and dowager empress of Germany, to Geoffrey of 
Anjou, a boy, a Frenchman, and no fit match for royalty. The 
union was not a happy one. Matilda disliked her husband, 
and did her best to embroil him with her father, at whose court 
she resided by preference. 

Henry’s wars in Normandy had the good effect of forcmg 
him to keep peace in England. His marriage with Maud, the 
aunt of the Scotch king, was a further reason for friendly rela- 
tions with Scotland. He extended the Anglo-Norman power 
over Wales by demanding and obtaining that the Welsh pre- 
lates should obtain investiture from the soe of Canterbury, and 
by planting a Flemish colony in Pembrokeshire. These men 
were partly emigrants from the districts near the mouth of the 
Rhine, which had lately been inundated. But in part, also, 
they were old residents in England; the connection with Flan- 


1 Malmesbury, lib. v., p. 626; note by Mr. Hardy. 
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ders was immemorial ; and the Flemish birth of Henry’s mother 
attracted many of her countrymen.) It is singular that, after at 
least twenty years’ residence in the country, these men, brave, 
trustworthy, and industrious, should not have been absorbed into 
the nation. The fact that they had remained distinct and wanted 
a home, is a strong proof that the old order of things had never 
been very violently disturbed. A few thousand foreign soldiers, 
chiefly Norman, a few hundred barons, ecclesiastics, and mer- 
chants, evidently make up the sum of those who were perma- 
nently added to the population of England. This Flemish 
colony was an important experiment, as it proved successful, 
and the precedent was imitated by Henry II. Henry I.’s ex- 
peditions against Wales were conducted cautiously, and achieved 
their object by repressing the border forays, and by the exac- 
tion of hostages and fines. 

Once at rest from war, the king set himself to relieve the 
miscry of his subjects. The oppressions of Rufus had impover- 
ished the land; and tho first six years of Henry’s reign con- 
tinued the old misrule ; partly because the traditions of bad 
government were not easily set aside, but chiefly because 
foreign wars created an urgent need of money, which had to be 
obtained at any cost. At last all orders were in a state of sup- 
pressed insurrection, and troops of peasants used to meet the 
king as he rode out, throw down thcir ploughshares before him, 
and declare that they could no longer till the soil and live. It 
was clear that the old wealth of the country had been ex- 
hausted for a time. Although the castles which the nobles 
had erected in defiance of law, were dismantled or occupied by 
royal troops, there were still many men in the country who had 
been demoralized by feudal wars or military life on the bor- 
ders. Many of the peasants in their distress had taken to 


1 Malmesbury, lib. v., p. 628; Girald. Camb. Itin. Camb., lib. i., cap. 2. 
2 The strong language of old writers about all foreigners not Norman is re- 
markable. Lanfranc, when he defeated Raoul de Gael, boasted of ‘“ purging 
the kingdom of the filthy Bretons.” On this occasion Malmesbury observes that 
Henry “velut in sentinam (ec. Flandrenses) congessit ut regnum defmcaret.”— 
A. 8. Chron. A., 11265, 
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poaching or brigandage in the forests. The crime of false 
coining had become a national curse. ‘There were men in 
every town who farmed the license to mint money; and ‘as 
the smallest piece was silver, adulteration was easy and pro- 
fitable: it increased, in the absence of care to prevent it, till 
money had become valueless for purposes of exchange; “the 
man that had a pound could not lay out a penny at a market.” 

It 1s difficult to say whether Henry introduced any new 
principles into his government; but he struck vigorously at 
the great abuses. The most monstrous of all, the purveyance 
of the royal officers, was repressed. In 1125 a.p., the coiners 
throughout England were summoned to Winchester, and were 
there one by one blinded and otherwise mutilated. It does not 
seem that any trial was held: it was mere Lynch law; but the 
people applauded it. A new coinage was issued, and the old 
withdrawn.! The stern measure dealt out to outlaws was less 
popular. Henry revived the punishment of death ; in 1024 a.p. 
the grand justiciary was sent down into Leicester, which had 
been peculiarly infested with thicves, and forty-four men accused 
of burglary were hanged, and six mutilated, at a single session. 
The sympathies of the people were with the sufferers, of whom 
several were said to be innocent, while the guilty had probably 
practised upon the rich. These executions, however, effected 
their purpose: the land was restored to complete order; and 
Henry obtained the title of the Lion of Justice. In time he 
became less severe, and commuted the strict penalties of the 
law for fines. The sheriff in every county was the officer in 
whose hands the police really lay; he looked after the king’s 
rights, and apprehended criminals. From time to time the 
grand justiciary or some other royal commissioner came down, 


- eames 


1 The money hitherto had been stamped with a deep cross, and in trying it 
to see if it was good, it often broke into fragments, and became useless for ex- 
change. Henry ordered the new coinage to be divided at the mint, so that each 
piece had a uniform value.—Flor. Wig., vol. ii., p. 57; Eadmer, Hist. Nov., lib. 
iv., p. 470. The cause of Henry’s sudden severity was that his soldiers in Nor- 
mandy had been unable to use their debased coinage.—Gul. Gemit., lib. vii., 
c. 23. 
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and a general gaol-delivery was made! But the ordinary 
justioe of the country was administered in the local courts; 
every baron judged his own tenants; and the hundred and 
county courts decided cases between men on different estates. 
In these courts something of the old principle was retained, 
though tempered with feudalism. The earl, sheriff, and baron 
were presidents rather than judges, in the modern sense. The 
‘court was made up of the higher tenants of the districts ; every 
freeman had a right to be tried by his peers, and to challenge 
any man in the court whom he suspected of private enmity.* 
The misfortune lay in the numerous exceptions to these prin- 
ciples. In courts held by a royal commissioner, the county 
had probably no voice. Tenants-in-chief could claim to have 
their differences settled in the national court, presided over by 
their suzerain. How far the clergy were amenable to the 
ordinary tribunals, was a question; Anglo-Saxon and Norman 
theories were at variance. But a ternbly-vague rule was 
framed, apparently as a compromise, that no lay evidence should 
be admissible against priests, except from men whose high 
moral character would cntitle them to take orders.* It was 
partly, perhaps, in the same spirit, partly in order to balance 
the oppressive power of the nobles, that the bishops were ex- 
horted to resume their attendance at the county courts. It 
does not seem that they complied. The whole tendency of the 
times was to separate church and state, and any assumption of 
lay functions by the clergy, however blameless its purpose, cx- 
cused the abuses of feudal tenures and service in the field by 
men whose kingdom was properly not of this world. 





1 Thus in the story of Bricetan, a Saxon money-lender, who wished to turn 
monk, and was instantly arrested on suspicion of concealing treasure-trove, 
Robert Malart, “who had absolutely no business except to lay informations,” 
was probably sheriff of the county. Bricstan was left at large on bail, till 
Raoul Bassett came down to hold the assize; and was then imprisoned on sus- 
picion, till a miracle, wrought by St. Benedict for his deliverance, on the model 
of that at Philippi, melted the grand justicjary to tears, and procured Bricstan’s 
deliverance.—Orderic, vol. iii., pp. 123-181. 

* Leges Hen, I, xxxi., 6,7; A. 8. Laws, vol. i, p. 534. 

* Leges Hen. Im', y, 9; A. S. Laws, vol. i. p. 507. 
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Henry’s marvellous prosperity was darkened by one great 
joss. His only legitimate son, William, had already received 
the barons’ oaths of homage as their future king, when he 
accompanied Henry on a visit to Normandy (1120 a.p.) When 
they were about to return by the port of Barfleur, a Norman 
captain, Thomas Fitz-Stephen, appeared and claimed the mght 
of taking them in his ship, on the ground that his father had 
been captain of the “Mora,” in which the conqueror crossed 
to invade England. The king did not care to alter his own 
arrangements, but agreed that his son should sail in the 
‘Blanche Nef” with Fitz-Stephen. Prince William was 
accompanied by a large train of unruly courtiers; they amused 
themselves by making the sailors drink hard before they 
started ; and dismissed the priests who came to bless the voy- 
age with a chorus of scoffing laughter. It was evening before 
they left the shore, and there was no moon;! a few of the 
more prudent quitted the ship, but there remained nearly three 
hundred—a dangerous freight for a small vessel. However, 
fifty rowers flushed with wine made good way in the waters; 
but the helmsman was less fit for his work, and the vessel 
struck suddenly on a sunk rock, the Raz de Catteville. The 
water rushed in, but there was time to lower a boat, which 
put off with the prince. When in safety, he heard the cries 
of his sister, the countess of Perche, and returned to save 
her. A crowd of desperate men leaped into the boat; it was 
swamped, and all perished. As the ship settled down, all 
but three of those on board were washed away. One of these, 
Fitz-Stephen, drowned himself when he learned that the prince 
was lost; one perished from cold; the third, a common sailor, 
was kept warm by his thick sheep-skin dress, and survived to 
tell the tale. It was a fresh horror of this tragedy that scarcely 
any bodies were found to receive Christian burial. For more 


1 Orderic gives a poetical description of the moon shedding its light on the 
waters. But M. le Prevost states that Nov. 25,1120 4.p., was “ jourtrés voisin 
de la nouvelle lune et dans lequel elle resta par consequent invisible ey 
presque toute la nuit.” —Orderic, vol. iy., p. 414. 
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than a day no man dared to tell the king of his loss; at last a 
page was sent weeping to his feet. Three of Henry’s children, 
but above all the heir of all his hopes, for whom he had plotted 
and shed blood, were taken from him at a blow. It is said 
that from that hour he was never known to smile. 
Thenceforward the king’s state-craft had the one object 
of securing England to his daughter Matilda. She had been 
married in 1114 a.p. to the emperor Henry V. of Germany, 
but returned in 1126 a.p. to her father’s court, a widow and 
childless. Henry held a council of his barons, and invited them 
to do homage to the descendant of Cerdic and William the con- 
queror as presumptive-heir to England. The barons unani- 
mously acquiesced, and Henry’s nephew Stephen, earl of Bou- 
logne, was among the first to swear. It was afterwards said 
that Henry let it be understood he would not give his daughter 
again in marriage without the advice and consent of his lords.! 
That engagement was violated by her union next year with 
Geoffrey of Anjou. Geoffrey’s family and personal character 
were unpopular ; he had no higher claim than many Normans 
to marry into a royal house ; and there was a strong provincial 
fecling against Frenchmen, which was heightened by the fact 
that the English kings had begun to adopt the policy of ad- . 
vancing foreigners to state offices and bishoprics. But no man 
dared to remonstrate, and rejoicings for the wedding were ordered, 
under penalty for the contumacious.? A doubtful account states 
that the barons in 1182 a.p. did homage to the eldest son by 
Matilda’s marriage, Prince Henry.’ But this second oath, if it 
was ever imposed, can only have been taken by afew. Three 
years after the birth of his heir, (December Ist, 1135 a.p.) Henry 
died of an acute fever, brought on by asurfeit of lampreys. On 
his death-bed, in the presence of his lords, he renewed the bequest 
of England and Normandy to his daughter, omitting all men- 





' Malmesbury, Hist. Nov., lib. i., p. 698. 

? Thierry, Conquéte d’ Angleterre, tom. ii., p. 373. 

> The only authority for it is Roger of Wendover (vol. ii., p. 218), and the 
reasons which Malmesbury assigns to justify the nobles in breaking their 
oath to Matilda, would not apply if there had been a second oath to her son. 
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tion of her husband, with whom he had quarrelled. The devo- 
tion of his last moments edified the bystanders.! He directed 
that the enormous sums in his treasury, accumulated from 
heavy taxes and the confiscated property of intestates and rich 
bishops,? should be spent in the payment of his debts and in 
alms to the poor. The men who broke their solemn oath 
of allegiance, had little scruple about setting aside the unprin- 
cypled profusion of a dead king who hoped to redeem his soul 
with the plunder of his people. 


1 See the archbishop of Rouen’s letter, Malmesbury, Hist. Nov., lib. i., p. 
702. 

2 His seizure of the king of Norway’s property has been described. When 
Gilbert, bishop of London, died, his wealth was seized; and his boots, filled 
with gold and silver, were carried to the exchequer.—Ang. Sac., vol. ii., p. 698. 
There are doubtless other instances which have not come down to us. 
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Durine the reigns of William Rufus and his brother, a great 
battle was fought between church and state, which powerfully 
influenced their relations in after time. The hero of this 
struggle was Anselm, archbishop of Canterbury. Born 1033 
A.D., the son of a Lombard fathcr who had scttled near Aosta 
in Picdmont, Anselm showed his devotional tendencics from a 
boy; his dreams were of heaven, which hung, as he thought, 
on his native mountain tops, and he prayed to be stricken by ill- 
ness that his father might allow him to enter a monastcry. As 
he grew in years, the fervour of his first zeal was exchanged for 
a natural love of knightly exercises, and the memory of his 
dead mother’s picty was the one restraining influence of his 
life. But the harshness of his father, who had taken a strong 
dislike to him, determined him to renounce his inheritance, and 
seek his fortunes abroad. Aftor nearly three years’ stay in 
France, during which his old love of study had revived, he de- 
termined to visit Bec and put himself under Lanfranc’s teach- 
ing. The austere ascetic life which he led as a student, was so 
little removed from the conventual, that he soon determined to 
put on the habit, and give his life a higher purpose than the mere 
occupation of the mind. For a time, indeed, he had doubted 
if it would not be better to return to Piedmont and live quictly 
as a country gentleman, promoting the good of his tenantry. 
Lanfranc and the archbishop of Rouen persuaded him to be- 
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come a monk, and he entered the monastery of Bec, 1060 a.p., 
against his first intentions, for he dreaded to be obscured by 
Lanfrane’s eminence. The fear was not unnatural. At this 
day it would be absurd to contrast the blunt, broad common 
sense of Lanfranc with the profound and subtlo philosophical 
power of Anselm; great as 2 statesman, Lanfranc was as a 
child in abstract thought beside his pupil. But Lanfranc had 
@ more vigorous style, and imposed, so to speak, on the world 
by his splendid personality; till nearly the end of his life, 
Anselm’s first ambition was still ungratitied: he was only the 
third European teacher, while his old master, and the now 
forgotten Guitmund, were the first. But Anselm’s reputation 
as a saint was unequalled. He had something of the power, 
which Loyola afterwards displayed, of wimning over men who 
were on their guard against his ascendancy. Fifteen years 
prior, and fifteen years abbot, of the convent, “he gained the 
love of young and old, of men and women, of nich and poor, 
and all were glad to minister to him.” Yet his rule was strict 
as well as gentle; it was believed in Bec that the soul of a de- 
parted brother had obeyed the prior after death as it was wont 
to obey him in life, and had come to give an account of its final 
doom. When Lanfranc was pressing heavily on the English 
church, Anselm interposed to moderate his zeal ; and defended 
the commemoration of St. Atlfeg with the noble sentiment 
that whoever died for justice and truth died for Christ. ‘Lan- 
franc bowed to his pupil’s wisdom. A few years later, the con- 
queror lay on his death-bed at Roucn, and prayed that Anselm 
might come to him. Anselm was ul, and could not obey tho 
command; the king died unshriven and unblessced by the one 
man in whose presence he spoke softly, or whom he and hig 
sons respected for mere holincss. 

On the death of Lanfranc, public opinion designated An- 
selm as his successor. Hugh of Chester, whose wild character 
was strangely tempered with religion, and who loved to listen to 


1 Anselm, Epist., lib.i., 16. “ Quod vero queritis, cur fama Lanfranci atque 
Guitmundi plus mea per orbem volet, utique quia non quilibet flos pari rose 
flagrat odore, etiamsi non dispari fallat rubore.” 


Y 
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Bible stories and legends of the saints, invited the abbot of Bec to 
come over and superintend a new monastery. Anselm suspected 
that his own promotion was contemplated, and refused to comply, 
till the earl, falling dangerously ill, summoned him more press- 
ingly, and pledged his honour that no preferment was designed 
for him. In fact the king had confiscated the archbishopric, and 
declared that there should be no primate but himself, jesting at 
what he called the feigned humility of Anselm, yet refusing 
him permission to return to Normandy. But some months 
later (1093 a.p.) William fell ill, and in a panic resolved to 
propitiate God by filling up the see of Canterbury with 
the one priest who dared to rebuke him to his face for his 
vices. Anselm was literally dragged into the royal presence, 
implored with many promises to consent, and finally conse- 
crated by force (March 6). Yet he did not accept the office 
till some months later, when leave had been obtained from his 
monastery and native sovereign, and when William had made 
fresh promises of amendment. The conditions agreed on were 
three in number: that the property of the see should be re- 
stored, that Anselm’s recognition of pope Urban should be con- 
firmed, and that William should take tho primate for “his 
spiritual father and soul’s guardian.”’* 

Before long, Anselm’s previsions of trouble were justified. 
The ordinary business of his diocese was sufficiently trying to 
a nervous, highly scrupulous recluse, who disliked business, 
and revolted from the petty tricks and quarrels of suitors for 
his favour, or rival prelates. Once he had to defend the rights 
of his see against the bishop of London, who tried to usurp 
jurisdiction over the manors which were set apart for the 
primate in every diocese. At another time he was called upon 
to superintend the armed levies on his estate when the kingdom 
was threatened with invasion.* But his relations with the 





1 Ordoric, vol. iv., p. 4. 

* EKadmer, Hist. Nov., lib. i., pp. 370, 371. 

+ Anselm, Epist., lib. iii., 19. 

‘Anselm, Epist., lib. iii, 35. There is no date to this letter, and it is 
difficult to say at what time undcr Rufus, Kent was threatened with invasion, 
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king were his greatest difficulty. Against his own judgement, 
for he dreaded the imputation of simony, he had been prevailed 
on to offer William a gift of five hundred marks on his acces- 
sion to the see ; the king refused it as too small a sum ; and An- 
selm, convinced that his impoverished diocese could not afford a 
larger contribution, made no further offer, and gave away the 
money in alms, bidding those who took it pray for the king’s 
soul. William retaliated by advancing a claim against the 
property of the see of Canterbury. Among the manors which 
it held by military service there were some whose owncrs, 
since the conquest, had died without heirs; it was alleged 
that fiefs thus circumstanced reverted to the crown.! The 
question turned on the point, whether the crown had pecu- 
liar rights over lands held by knight’s tenure, and the royal 
claim was too invidious to have been enforced against any 
lay lord. As it was now mooted for the first time, it af- 
fected the title to many of the diocesan manors. Anselm 
knew that whatever he gave up was irretrievably lost 
to the church, and firmly asserted his nights. But there 
were two other points which touched him moro nearly. He 
was not allowed to visit Rome and obtain his pall from the 
pope. William affected to consider it treason that the primate 
should recognize claims which the king had not admitted. He 
further refused to let a synod be held for the reformation of 
manners. The point was one of importance, for the clergy 
and people, so long left without rule, were already demo- 
ralized by the example of the court. Foul crimes, hitherto 


1 It would seem that the sec of Canterbury had suffered in several ways. 
All the lands held by Lanfranc had been sequestered. These were restored on 
Ansclm’s consecration. But the lands held by military tenants who fought at 
Hastings had been seized by the crown for treason. Anselm. had stipulated 
that the right to these should be tried in the law courts.—Eadmer, Hist. Nov.. 
lib. i, p. 370. Distinct from these two grievances, was the new claim set up 
by William to succeed to tenants dying without heirs. Anselm’s language 
is very explicit : ‘‘Quoniam terras easdem antequam Northmanni Angliam in- 
vaderent, milites Angli ab archiepiscopo Cantuarie tenuisse dicuntur, et mortui 
sunt sine heredibus, vult asserere se posse juste quos vult eorum heredes con- 
stituere.’”’—Epist., lib. iii., 24. 
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anknown in England, were becoming customary ; the clergy, 
who had sworn under Lanfrane to renounce marriage, were 
beginning again to take wives: the old vice of hard drinking 
was prevalent :! the quarrels of clergy and monks ran. high ;* 
in one convent the abbot went to mass in military state; in 
another he forced the horrified brothers to assist at an indecent 
debauch. But the effect of Lanfranc’s concessions was now 
felt. William appealed to the precedents of the last reign ; 
Anselm, borne down by his predecessor’s authority, could only 
plead that times had changed, and that he must be guided by 
present emergencies and his own conscience. The plea was 
fearfully weak ; English conservatism clung to precedent ; the 
interests of all who looked for preferment were with the king, 
and the faint-hearted among the clergy shrunk from the pros- 
pect of a contest with royalty. 

It was not long before the contest came. In the autumn 
of 109+ A.p., William had sailed to Normandy, refusing to let a 
synod be held, and denied the archbishop’s blessing. In March 
1095 a.p., Anselm formally requested leave to proceed to Rome 
and receive the pall from pope Urban. Wilham angrily refused, 
but consented to call a great council at Rockingham. Before 
it met officially, Anselm held a private meeting, attended by 
all the great lords, spiritual and temporal, and by many of the 
elergy aud laity. He stated his case, and asked the bishops 
their advice ; they refused to give it, but offered cither to inter- 
eede for him, if he would make submission, or to report his argu- 
ments for the king’s consideration. Ausclm consented to let 
them do this, and they met again next day. The bishops were now 
prepared with an answer; they would do nothing against the 
king’s wishes. Ansclm towered up among the timid sycophants 
in conscious purity of motive. “If men deserted him, he 


1 Concilium Londinense, 4.p. 1102; Art. v. Ut nullus archidiaconus, presbyter 
diaconus, canonicus uxorem ducat vel ductam retineat; Art. x. Ut presbyteri 
non cant ad potationes nec ad pinnas bibant.—Wilkins, vol. i., p. 382. Cum- 
pare Anselm, Epist., lib. iii., 62. 

2 In Exeter, Anselm was compelled to interfere and prevent the bishops 
and clergy from oppressing the monks. Amongst other things they forbade 

the convents to toll bells for divine service.—Anselm, Epist., lib. iii., 20. 
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would take council of Christ; he would render to Cesar the 
things of Cesar, and ‘to God the things of God; he would 
obey the pope in church matters, and do faithful service to the 
lang in all feudal obligations.” ‘The assembly broke up in 
disorder ; no one would bear such a message as this to the 
king: Anselm went himself, and repeated what he had said. 
The day passed in angry deliberation. At last the bishops, 
headed by William of Durhan, tricd to force Anselm into one of 
two courses: let him cither restore to the king the chief jewel of 
his crown, the right of recognizing a pope, or resign the ring and 
crozier, which he had no right to retain, if he withheld the feudal 
obedience which they symbolized. Ansclm calmly challenged his 
opponents to prove in what single point he had violated his oath 
of homage. They retired in confusion. But a knight stepped 
out from the crowd, knelt before Anselm, and prayed him in 
the people’s name “not to let his heart be troubled.” Rufus 
wished the bishops to condemn Anselm ; they dared not com- 
ply ; but consented to renounce their obedience. The barons 
were nobler, and stood by the fallen man ; “they had taken 
no oath of homage which they could now unsay; and they 
would not renounce a blameless man and the head of their 
Christianity.”!_ The bishops were confounded to find them- 
selves alone in the nation assisting royalty against the church. 
‘William’s violence soon gave them an opportunity of deserting 
him. He insisted that they should renounce the primate 
unconditionally ; and those who would only consent to re- 
nounce him as regarded the claims of pope Urban, were treated 
as encmies to the king, till they bought back his favour with 
money. But this severity broke up his party in the church. 
The immediate result of Ansclm’s firmness was, that Wil- 
liam, needing an ally, determined to recognize pope Urban, 
and obtain in return a sentence from the papal sce against the 
archbishop. A legate came over to bring the pall to Canter- 
bury, and arrange a compromise ; sentence against the primate 


1 It is note-worthy, that in the contest between Henry II. and Becket, the 
lay lords all took part with the state against the church. 
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was of course impossible. The pall was laid on the altar of 
Christ-church cathedral, that there might be no question 
whether pope or king had given it ; and Anselm invested him- 
self. A peace was patched up, and lasted for some months. 
When the question of buying Normandy arose (1086 a.D.), 
Anselm, in his anxiety to conciliate the king, contributed two 
hundred marks, which he borrowed from the treasury of his 
cathedral. William began to hold out hopes that he would 
permit the meeting of a synod when the kingdom had rest 
from war. A peace with the Welsh soon afterwards appeared 
to promise Anselm the fulfilment of his hopes: it led to a new 
quarrel; the king complained that the archbishop’s contingent 
had been badly armed and provisioned, and summoned him 
before the feudal court. Anselm begged for leave to visit 
Rome and consult the pope. William cynically refused. “The 
primate is no such sinner as to need papal absolution ; and is 
much more capable of advising Urban, than Urban of advising 
him.” But he gave him to understand at the same time that 
all proceedings might be avoided, if only the points discussed 
at Rockingham were given up. The bishops told their chief 
that they were plain men, who confessed to loving their kindred 
and this world; if he in his sublimity chose to look only to 
God, he must not expect their support. ‘ Ye have said well,” 
answered Anselm; “go ye to the king: I will trust myself in 
God’s hands.” At a fresh interview with Rufus, Anselm at 
last obtained permission to leave the kingdom. Before de- 
parting he blessed the king, who bowed to receive the benedic- 
tion. But Wilham, who had already imprisoned or banished 
the primate’s most trusted friends, would not let him leave the 
country without a fresh indignity. A special envoy was de- 
spatched to search his baggage at Dover, that no concealed 
treasure might be taken out of the kingdom. The insulting 
ceremony was performed on the beach before a crowd of indig- 
nant by-standers (October, 1097 a.p.) 

Anselm spent nearly two years in Italy, conciliating the 
affection and respect of all who knew him. Even Saracen 
soldiers, when he passed through their camp, used to crowd 
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round him and bless him; and some were only restrained by 
fear of persecution from joining the faith which such a man 
professed. But the pope, who was now fully engrossed with his 
own difficulties, did not care to provoke the enmity of the king 
of England. Anselm left Italy in despair, and took refuge 
with the archbishop of Lyons. More than a year had thus 
passed when he received the news of William’s death, and 
letters from Henry imploring him to return. King and pri- 
mate soon met upon friendly terms; Anselm casily overlooked 
the slight to his rank in Henry’s consecration by another pre- 
late ; and the king was overjoyed to have secured so powerful 
an ally. In fact, within a year Anselm had rendered the king 
two important services. He had legalized, though with reluct- 
ance, Henry’s marriage with the Saxon princess Edith ; and by 
threatening to put Robert undcr ban, he had deprived the 
Norman invasion of half its strength. The decision with which 
he acted in this political crisis is remarkable. He even made 
a speech to the army, exhorting them to keep faith with the 
king. But when the danger was past, a new subject of dispute 
between himself and the crown came up. Anselm, during 
his stay in Italy, had heard the pope in council solemnly curse all 
priests who consented to receive investiture of their benefices 
from laymen, and to do homage for church property as for fiefs. 
Anselm therefore told the king from the first, that he could 
not do homage to him for the archbishopric as he had done to 
William Rufus. The king was disturbed, but dared not take 
any strong steps. It was agreed that the church property 
should be restored, and an appeal made to the pope for a spe- 
cial indulgence to the old customs of England. 

The point at issue was one of the last importance. Every 
bishop on his consecration was entitled to receive certain lay 
fiefs, from which his principal revenue was derived. For these 
he was accustofned to do homage in the ordinary feudal 
fashion, kneeling, placing his hands between his lord’s hands, 
and promising to become his man “from that day for- 
ward, of life, and limb, and earthly worship.” These strong 
phrases were of course limited by the recognized duties of a 
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‘priest tothe church, and only bound the new prelate to per- 
form the duties of a citizen by aiding his lord with money, 
in council, and in the field. But the office of bishop itself 
was conferred by the king, who put rig and crozier into 
the priest’s hands in exactly the same way as he gave 
arms to a military tenant. Thus by a confusion of ideas, 
like that which had made fiefs hereditary, property and 
office were conveyed in one ceremony, and the man was 
bound, as it were, to the soil of his new estates by the 
obligation of common services. This virtually made the king 
head of the church; and the only trace of connection with 
Rome lay in the pall which was conferred by the Roman see. 
Under the Anglo-Saxon kings, church and state had been 
inextricably intertwined ; and feudalism, although ‘practically 
established, had not been systematized by the subtle intellects 
of lawyers, and had not stamped itself on the thought of the 
age as a necessary condition of life. The times were changed, 
and the church was in danger of becoming a mere department 
of the state ; its powers of moral censorship had been limited ; 
its right of free action taken away; its connection with Rome 
controlled. All this had been done by the strong will and 
resolute hand of the Norman kings. Yet no one doubted that 
the church had a separate mission upon earth, and ought to be 
independent in its own sphere. The experience of more than 
seven centurics has shown that two distinct powers, the secular 
and the ecclesiastical, cannot occupy the same dominion with 
analogous jurisdictions and equal dignity. But had that im- 
possibility been foreseen in the eleventh century, every right- 
minded man would have decided that the state, governed by 
earthly princes, ought to give way to the church, with the vicar 
of Christ at its head. Anselm had felt painfully, in his own 
experienee, that his position as tenant-in-chief impeded the 
discharge of his duties as bishop. As a reasonable man, he 
must also have considered the other side of the question. 
If the bishop did no homage to the king, he owed him no 
service; and the state would thus lose its claim to the. taxes 
and military service due.from the many thousand tenants on 
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church ‘property, who would constitute a separate kingdom 
within the four seas, with interests of its own, at times 
perhaps hostile to the crown. The prescriptive mghts of the 
state, derived from immemorial usage, were not lightly to be 
encroached upon. It is probable, therefore, that the arch- 
bishop would have done nothing of himself to define the 
respective spheres of priest and citizen. But when the ques- 
tion was decided for him by the highest church authority, he 
obeyed orders without hesitation, and at the age of sixty-nime 
set himself with impassive serenity to begin a new struggle, 
without friends, with a more powerful foc, in the teeth of 
calumny, amid suffering and exile. 

The steps of Anselm’s second contest may be briefly 
resumed. The first embassy to Rome having returned unsuc- 
cessfully, Henry sent another, consisting of Gerard, archbishop 
of York, and the bishops of Chester and Norwich. These men 
came back with a letter, in which Paschal, now pope, flatly re- 
fused the king’s request, but they professed to have private 
instructions of another kind: the pope could ‘make no outward 
difference between princes ; but he would not insist on his right 
so long as Henry was a dutiful son of the church. Anselm's 
representatives at Rome knew nothing of this secret compromise, 
and refused to believe it; they were answered that the word of 
bishops was stronger evidence than parchments. The plea was 
valid, if it were true, for the frequent forgeries of those 
days very much detracted from the value of written documents. 
But as the bishops were men of low character; as Paschal 
solemnly denied the charge, and excommunicated them; as 
they bore their sentence, and the public reproach, without 
making any defence, it may fairly be supposed that they had 
been bribed to invent.a specious falschood. Henry, however, 
assumed their statements to be true, and proceeded to nominate 
new bishops. It was easier to find eourtly prelates who would 
consecrate, than worthless priests to aecept sees uncanonically's 
out of three candidates‘whom Henry had designated, two, one 
of them an old chancellor, another a royal chaplain, threw up 
their preferment sooner than accept it from the crown. ‘The 
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king now desired to get rid of Anselm, and easily persuaded 
him to go to Rome, and lay the state of things before the pope. 
Of course, the pope was firm and made no concession, except 
that the king was not to be excommunicated at once. But 
Henry’s object was gained; the archbishop was out of Eng- 
land, and was now ordered not to return unless he would do 
the king’s bidding ; he preferred remaining at Lyons, and the 
estates of his see were confiscated (1103 a.p.) During this 
second exile of three years, Anselm had the misery of hearing 
that his absence had caused disorder in the English church ; 
his friends implored him to return and save it from ruin ; the 
queen, probably at her husband’s bidding," wrote appealing to 
his spirit of self-sacrificc, and implored him to make himself 
anathema that he might save the souls of others.! Anselm was 
firm ; his scholastic habits of thought had eminently fitted him 
to sec the importance of abstract principles. At last his patience 
was exhausted; he had no right to delay where his own life 
was so uncertain: he threatened to excommunicate the king. 
Henry did not care to procecd to extremities; his success in 
reducing Normandy would be seriously compromised by any 
continuance of the quarrel; he had roused the whole clergy 
against him by taxing them under pretence of enforcing dis- 
cipline, and his wife and sister were Anselm’s warmest friends. 
He restored the revenues of the see, and met Anselm as a friend; 
the pope was prevailed on to give up the question of homage ; 
and Henry consented to renounce the right of investing with 
ring and crozier. After many delays, a council was held in 
London (August, 1107 a.p.) and the compact between church. 
and state formally ratified. The king was henceforth to give the 
revenues and receive the allegiance of the bishop as of other state 
officers ; the head of the church was to invest him with the 
symbols of office in the church.” 

Anselin’s political reputation has suffered from the very 
grandeur of his holy and passionless character. A little more 
strut and bluster are required for the heroes who tread the 





1 Anselm, Epist., lib. iii., 93. ? Wilkins, vol. i., pp. 386, 387. 
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stage of the world. He is thought of as an abstract dreamer 
and saint, who obeyed the commands of his church without any 
understanding of their true import, and threw away at the last 
moment the prize for which he had wasted years of suffering. 
What had been won, when the king still nominated for bene- 
fices and received homage? In reality, Anselm succeeded in 
every object for which he fought. He obtained the restoration 
of the Canterbury estates; he procured the holding of synods 
and the enforcement of church discipline; ho established the 
right of appeal to the pope, and forced the king himself to 
plead at the Romish tribunal; and he drew an impassable line 
between church and state. No man hereafter thought that the 
ring and crozier were held like the sword from the king’s hand. 
The righteousness of the compromise lay in the fact that it left 
to the state whatever the state could justly claim; the night of 
suzerainty over national lands; the secular obedience of its 
clergy. But it freed the church from feudalism ; it took away 
the temptations to simony in the court; it gave the one intcl- 
lectual class in the nation, the one body in which poor men 
might rise, a distant and weak sovereign, instead of a king 
who was close at hand and interested in oppression. Later 
centuries have cast down the whole structure that Anselm and 
the men of his day laboriously built up. But thought and 
nobleness of character are longer-lived than the causes which 
they consecrate. Luther breaching the walls of Babylon ; 
Loyola bidding the sun go back on the world’s dial ; La Roche- 
jaquelein falling on the fields of La Vendée; and Ganbaldi 
throwing himself upon Sicily, will be houschold words to thnill 
the heart, when the differences for which these men died are 
consigned to a deeper sepulchre than themselves. The Truth 
that has saved the world was revealed, not as a system, but 
as a man.! | 


1The principal sources for the history of the contest of investitures are 
Anselm’s Letters and Eadmer’s Vita Anselmi and Historta Novorum. The 
whole subject has been admirably discussed by Mr. Church in his Essays and 
Reviews, from which I have derived the greatest assistance. 
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STEPHEN'S UBURPATION.—REASONS OF ITS SUCCESS.—CHURCH AND STATE.—=WARS 
WITH SCOTLAND.—SBATTLE OF THE STANDARD.—THE BISHOPS’ WAR.—QUAR- 
REL WITH THE CHURCH.-——-THE EMPRESS IN ENGLAND.~— CIVIL WAR.—~BATTLE 
OF LINCOLN, AND CAPTURE OF STEPHEN.~-MATILDA’S GOVERNMENT.—SIEGE 
OF WINCHESTER, ANI) CAPTURE OF ROHKERT OF GLOUCESTER.—DESOLATION OF 
THE COUNTRY.-—-PEACE. 
As soon as Henry’s death was known through Normandy, the 
barons, who detested Geoffrey of Anjou, met in council to elect 
Theobald of Blois, the grandson of Wilham I. by his daughter 
Adela, and next heir to the throne if Matilda were excluded. 
The mecting was broken up by the news that Theobald’s 
younger brother, Stephen of Boulogne, had already been 
crowned in England (December 16).! Stephen had left the 
king’s death-bed to achieve his enterprise. Repulsed from 
Dover and Canterbury, he was rapturously received in London ; 
and secured the royal treasure. His brother Henry, bishop of 
Winchester, aided him with the vast influence of the church, 
and a council of pecrs elected him. It was said that Henry’s 
marriage had been uncanonical, and that his daughter could 
not inherit. The consciences of those who had sworn to sup- 
port Matilda’s succession, were calmed by the oath of Hugh 
Bigot, that the king on his death-bed had disinherited his son- 


1 «This is evidently the correct date for the coronation of king Stephen; it is 
supported by the authority of Hoveden, Annals of Waverley, Dunstaple, and 
Brompton; the Saxon Chronicle places it on Midwinter Day, or December 25; 
Malmesbury and the Chronicle of Melrose give December 22.’—Heming- 
burgh, vol. i, p. 55; note by Mr. Hamilton. 

2 Foliot, Epist. 79. Foliot observes that this, by implication, annulled the 
oath which had been made to the empress on the supposition that she was legi- 
timate. Clearly the respect for marriage had increased among Norman nobles 
since the days of William the Bastard. 
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in-law. Stephen was personally popular. He was the typeof — 
the better class of Norman barons of the time. Invested by 
Henry with the large estates of Robert de Belesme, he had 
proved a hard master to his vassais, and especially to the 
towns ; and his chief distinction was derived from skilful pira- 
cies on the Flemish trade. He was not too scrupulous to 
betray a bencfactor or assassinate a mval.! But he was an 
open, genial, free-handed man, with a word and jest for all 
about him, and with flashes of knightly generosity; his weak- 
nesses were those of an impulsive character, which the last 
counsel of his friends, or the whim of the moment, swayed ; 
but his bravery, and some skill in generalship, redeemed him 
from contempt. The causes of his election lie in the times and 
his own character. The great nobles did not consciously 
desire anarchy. They wished for a good soldier, who would 
put down the disorderly outbreaks that followed the news 
of Henry’s death; when all the game in the royal forests was 
destroyed, and bands of outlaws scoured the country. Now 
Stephen had precisely that irregular energy which fitted him 
to discharge the minor duties of government. But the barons 
further desired to be independent on thcir own estates, and 
they calculated on obtaining much from a weak king with a 
bad title. It had been Henry’s policy to employ new men or 
foreigners, and reward them with titles and estates; the old 
families hated and scorned the parvenus, whom they hoped 
that a new dynasty would despoil. <A similar feeling may 
have determined the Londoners in their steady support of 
Stephen's fortunes; it 1s probable that the governing body in 
the metropolis was at this time chiefly Norman. Unhappily, 
there were other means of securing a throne besides the 
loyalty of its subjects. Troops of Flemish and Breton merce- 
naries had already flocked over to England, and were readily 
taken into the king’s pay. 

The saabin — even grenles interests at stake. The 
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1 Henry had married him to the heiress of the eer of Boulogne, and 
had given him the county of Mortain (Orderic, vol. iv., p. 189), so that all his 
fortuncs were derived from the king.—Newburgh, lib. i., c. 4. 
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charter which Stephen granted at the Easter meeting in 
Oxford (1186 a.p.), and the decrees of the Westminster 
synod (1138 a.p.), show what the church claimed and the 
king conceded. Stephen promised at Oxford to renounce all 
claim to the property of intestate clergymen, torepress all simony, 
and to confirm the church in the possession of all estates 
which it had enjoyed by an uncontested title at the death of 
the conqucror, or which the piety of the faithful had since then 
conferred. The bishops’ nght of jurisdiction over all persons 
ecclesiastical was confirmed, but not defined. The synod 
of Westminster went further. It abolished all pretensions to 
freehold property in benefices. It declared that no clerk 
should receive investiture from a layman, and it ordered all 
trespassers on church property to be punished with excommu- 
nication.! These ordinances were in no respect unreasonable 
for the times; but they increased the difficulties of a divided 
jurisdiction to such a degree as to make it impossible that 
church and state could long continue on friendly terms. 

At first if seemed as if Stephen would possess his throne 
in peace. The count of Blois renounced all claim in favour of 
his brother. The king of France agreed to accept Stephen's 
homage for Normandy. The pope sent over a brief sanction- 
ing the choice in which the nation was agreed. The new 
nobility retired in sullen discontent to their estates. Robert 
of Gloucester appeared to acquiesce in his sister’s exclusion. 
Both Exeter and Bedford were successively taken from nobles 
who disobeyed the king’s summons. The Normans beat back 
Geoffrey of Anjou from Normandy; and although Stephen, 
when he visited the duchy (1187 a.p.), was unable, through the 
misconduct of his mercenaries, to give battle to his rival, he 
purchased a two ycars’ truce for two thousand marks. But 
the king’s absence was the signal for rebellion in England. 
The English saw with displeasure the revival of Norman feel- 
ing. King David of Scotland had invaded England in the 


‘Malmesbury, Hist. Nov., lib.i, pp. 707, 708; Ric. Hagulst., Twysden, 
327, 328, 
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first year of Stephen’s usurpation, and, although the sight of a . 
large army and ample concessions induced him to retire, he 
had refused to violate the homage which he had been the first 
to swear to Matilda by pledging it anew to hernval. His son 
Henry had taken the oath for his English fiefs, but, on a visit 
to Stephen’s court, had been insulted and challenged by the 
haughty Norman nobles, who could not brook the precedence 
allotted him. David could not forget that, if Matilda’s 
claims were put aside, the succession to England through 
the Saxon linc, whose claims had been recognized by Henry’s 
marniage, devolved upon himself. . The Anglo-Norman exiles, 
who had fled to the Lowlands before Stephen’s vigorous rule, 
urged the Scotch king to assert his nghts. Matilda implored 
him to espouse the cause of his nicce and grand-nephew. It 
was agreed that a Scotch army should pour down upon the 
north while the English rose in revolt. Before the plan could 
be executed, the conspiracy was discovered by Nigel, bishop of 
Ely, and one of the ablest statesmen of his time.! <A few of 
the more insignificant rebels were punished with the gallows ; 
the more powerful escaped into Scotland, or remained, sus- 
pected but not arrested, awaiting and urging the advent of a 
Scotch army. David had once professed to desire nothing but 
the leave to die mm peace. Even now he did not venture to 
claim more than what might be called the family estates: the 





1 The whole history of the conspiracy and the Scotch war is very compli- 
cated. There is no foundation for Thierry’s statement that Nigel came to a 
knowledge of the conspiracy in the confessional. Orderic is the only writer 
who mentions the plot in express terms. If he is right in his date (1137 a.v.), 
we arc justified in assuming it as a cause, not a consequence, of the Scotch in- 
vasion. But there is a passage in Richard of Hagolstadt which perhaps com- 
pletes the scanty notice in Orderic: ‘‘ Ea tempestate quidam pestilentes * # de- 
testabili concordié in unum convenerunt. Hujus vero execrabilis sodalitii 
Eadgarus filius nothus Cospatrici comitis et Robertus et Uchtred filii Meldred 
principales ac duces erant.”—Twysden, 323. He goes on to say that they 
ravaged Northumbria; the date being in the autumn of 1137 a.p., after the 
Battle of the Standard. Probably the plot was of the slightest kind possible, and 
the conspirators men of no great position or influence, who counted vaguely on 
rousing the hatred of race, and whose interest, such as it was, lay altogether 
in the north. 
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countships of Northumberland and Huntingdon, which had 
once belonged to his wife’s father, Waltheof; and the fief of 
Cumberland, which had commonly been held by the heir to the 
Scotch crown. But he raised such an army as the kingdom 
had never yet seen mustered; the heavy-armed troops were 
composed of English, Norman, and even German mercenaries ; 
the light-armed of Gaelic clans from the Highlands and Picts 
from Galway, with target and brittle spears, and a single plaid 
or blanket thrown over them.! Most of these men were as 
savage as Sikhs or Tartars. They desecrated churches and 
broke up the sacred images ; slew all the male population, man 
and child, and reserved the women for a worse fate, driving 
them along in droves, and exchanging them in the camp for 
cattle, or whatever else the whim of the moment suggested. 
Stephen returned to England, and led an army from the south 
against these barbarians; they retreated in disorder; but the 
English host was badly provisioned, and could not pursue its ad- 
vantages. It was forced to return, and the enemy remained wast- 
ing the rich country, captured Carlisle, and proposed to the bishop 
of Durham that he should swear fealty to the Scotch king. 

Thus left to themselves, the barons and gentry of the north 
at last took heart, and collected the local forces. Thurstan, 
the archbishop, had ordered a procession in every parish, and 
the people were summoned by the sign of the cross, as if to 
a holy war. The two armics met near Northallerton. The 
English, fewer in number, were formed in a dense, impenc- 
trable mass, round a standard fixed on a waggon, and sur- 
mounted by a cross; like the “carroccio” of Italian towns, it 
served for the rallying-point. They were no longer armed, 
as at Hastings, solely with the bill; English archers had ac- 
quired a terrible skill. Yet, as there were some signs of dis- 
order at the number and fierce appearance of the enemy, their 
leader, the aged Walter Espec, harangued them.* He pointed 

1 Seminudis natibus.—Ric. Hagulst.; Twysden, 340. Mr. Burton (Hist. 
Scot., vol. ii., p. 381,) has proved that the kilt in its modern form, separate from 
the plaid, was invented by an army tailor in the eighteenth century. 


* This speech is assigned by Wendover to Ralph, bishop of Durham, and by 
Huntingdon toa bishop of the Orkneys. But the bishop of Durham at this 
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out how the Normans had subdued every nation they encoun- 
tered or invaded, and bade them not be afraid of savages, who 
fought without armour, and were animated by the mere mad 
courage of brutes. Meanwhile, the Scotch were divided by a 
quarrel as to who should lead the van. The king naturally pre- 
ferred the disciplined and heavy-armed southrons, but the Picts 
carried their point by clamour. Before the armies closed, an 
English baron, Robert de Bruce, stepped forward, and reproached 
the king for leading unfaithful subjects against old allies, who 
had often helped him to put down rebellions. The reproach was 
just, and indicated the transition’ of races that was rapidly 
going on in the Scotch Lowlands. But such considerations 
could not affect the battle. The Galwegians rushed on yelling, 
and broke, like spray upon the beach, before the serried 
English lines. <A storm of arrows completed the rout of the 
first line of the enemy; and thcir men-at-arms were only able 
to effect an orderly retreat, without influencing the fortunes of 
the day. The pursuit for some distance was a bloody one. 
But it was not properly followed up: the men of Yorkshire 
were glad to return to their homes; and Northumberland, 
Cumberland, and Westmoreland remained a debateable terri- 
tory, rather Scotch than English. English rebels assisted to 
lay waste the land. The intervention of a papal legate pro- 
cured a promise from king David, that the captive women 
should be restored, and women and churches spared in future. 
But peace was not concluded till 1140 a.p. It was then agreed 
that price Henry should receive Northumberland in fief, ex- 
copt the fortresses of Bamborough and Newcastle, for which 
compensation was to be made. The county was to retain its 
customs, and the Scotch were to give five hostages for the per- 
formance of the treaty. The peace was dishonourablo, but it 
did not alter the English fronticr. 


time was Geoffrey Ruffus, and a bishop of the Orkneys would have no call to 
fight with or harangue Yorkshiremen. Richard of Hagolstadt is a better 
authority for the north, and his vivid description of Walter Espec, tall, sincwy, 
black-haired, long-bearded, with broad dome-like forehead, large piercing 
eyes, and a voice like the sound of a trumpet, seems like that of an eye-witness. 
—Twysden, 338. 
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Before long, Stephen was engaged in a war more serious 
even than that with Scotland. At the instigation of William 
of Ypres, he had plotted to secure the person of the earl of 
Gloucester. Robert suspected treachery, and absented himself 
from the court. The king then took alarm, and pledged him- 
self, through the archbishop of Rouen, to leave his cousin un- 
molested. The assurance confirmed the count’s suspicions mto 
certainties; he presently withdrew into Normandy, and sent 
the king a formal renunciation of his homage (1188 a.p.)! 
Stephen was too well occupied to pursue him across ‘the chan- 
nel, and:the count remained in quiet, watching events. Before 
long, the king of England was at feud with the church.’ The 
occasion was curious. Roger, bishop of Salisbury, united all 
the qualities of a feudal baron to real architectural genius. The 
mere building of a diocesan cathedral did not satisfy his ambi- 
tion: he had been entrusted by the late king with the castle of 
Salisbury, had fortified Sherborne and Devizes, and began @ 
castle at Malmesbury. One of his nephews, Alexander, bishop of 
Lincoln, emulated these military tastes; another, Nigel of Ely, 
was the first financier of his times. So powerful a family might 
easily be dangerous to the king, if Roger decided on espousing 
the cause of his old patron’s daughter. Stephen was persuaded 
to summon them to council at Oxford, 1139 a.p. Roger obeyed 
with reluctance, foresceing that no good would come of his 
attendance, and took the precaution to surround himself with 
a large military escort. Thesc men, the minions of a pre- 
late who had almost ruled the kingdom, were accustomed 
to carry matters with a high hand; they tried to seize 
quarters in the town which were claimed by the followers 
of count Fitz-Alan and Hervci de Liuns. A scuffle ensued, 
and blood was shed; the count Fitz-Alan himself was almost 
slain; the king’s guards were forced to restore order, and drive 
the bishop’s men out of the town. Stephen had for some time 
past resented the bishop’s demands for fresh benefices, but had 


1 Malmesbury says thet several monks whom he consulted, end even the 
pope, told him that he was bound to keep his oath of fealty to Matilda. —Hist. 
Nov., lib. i., p. 712. 
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not dared to withhold them: other nephews had been pro- 
moted ; a natural son of Roger was made chancellor of England; 
“Tf he asked for the half of my kingdom, I must give it him till 
the time go by.” The time had now gone by. Roger and 
Alexander were imprisoned, and the king’s forces pursued 
Nigel to Devizes, where he took shelter. The two prelates were 
lodged in a cabin and a cow-stall, and Stephen threatened to 
hang the chancellor before the eyes of his father and his mother, 
Matilda of Ramesbury, who commanded im Devizes, if the 
castle wete not surrendered. The old bishop fasted for three 
days, as carnest of his intentions, to induce his nephew and his 
mistress to give way.!| The castle was surrendered, and all 
the fortresses of the three prelates, with ample munitions of 
war, fell into the king’s hands. Roger died not long after- 
wards of grief and shame. The spoils of his large fortune were 
divided between the king and the canons of Salisbury, and the 
churches which he had annexed to his sce recovered their 
independence. 

A council was held at Winchester to deliberate on this in- 
vasion of church privileges. Bishop Henry, the king’s brother, 
and now papal jena, in England, presided, and warmly 
asserted the nights of the church. No one ventured to dis- 
pute that Roger had acted uncanonically, or that castles and 
munitions of war were not symbolized im the mng and crozier. 
But the high churchmen thought that questions of this kind 
should have been decided by an ecclesiastical tribunal. Whether 
Roger and his nephews would have cared much for any English 
synod, whether an appeal to the pope might not have pro- 
duced ruinous delays, and given time for the kingdom to be 
won and lost, were questions that did not distress the conscience 
of transcendental canonists. Aubrey de Vere, as the king’s re- 
presentative, spoke out boldly for his master, and defended the 
legality of his acts. The strongest charge against Stephen 





1 Malmesbury, Hist. Nov., lib. ii., p. 718; Florence, vol. ii, p. 108. But 
the author of the Gesta Stephani, who is friendly to Stephen, represents the 
king as keeping him without food till the castle surrendered.—Gesta Steph., 
p. 50. 
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was, that he had seized part of Roger’s treasures, under pre- 
tence that they were moneys pilfered from the exchequer ; this 
was mere robbery, as the king was bound to reclaim his pro- 
perty in the ordinary courts of law. Accordingly words ran 
high: Stephen forbade any bishop to leave the country, and 
offered to appeal to the pope; his knights surrounded the 
synod, and threatened its members with violence. The council 
broke up in disorder. By an apologist of his reign, it is said 
that the king did penance for his offence.! It is certain that 
he never appeased the clergy. 

tobert of Gloucester had watched events, and knew that 
his trme was come. He enlisted an army of Bretons, Flem- 
ings, and Germans. Accompanied by his sister, for Geoffrey 
of Anjou was too unpopular to be brought into England, the 
earl crossed the channel and landed at Arundel, Sept. 30, 1139 
a.p. The queen-dowager, Henry I.’s second wife, received 
the adventurers cordially. Robert at once pushed across country 
for Bristol, and was just in time to avoid the king, who hurried 
up with a small army and besieged Arundel. He was diverted 
from the prosecution of his enterprize by Henry of Winchester. 
The legate was in private understanding with Robert, whom 
he had lately secn, and now came to the king with the counsel 
of Hushai. The war, he said, would last for ever if the 
encmy were divided ; let the empress be suffered to join her 
brother, and both might be crushed at a blow. 

It is difficult to understand how any man could be deceived 
by sach advice; but Henry knew the measure of his brother’s 
mtellect. Perhaps it is right to assume that the policy recom- 
mended appealed to Stephen’s chivalrous instincts, and that the 
king was ashamed to concentrate his strength on awoman. Any 
how, Matilda was allowed to join her brother, and before long 
Henry of Winchester appeared at his cousin’s court. The 
bishop of Salisbury’s death enabled his nephew Nigel to de- 
clare fearlessly for the impenal cause. But the strength of 
that party lay in the west; Stephen casily stormed Ely, and 


1 Gesta Steph., p. 51. 
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then passed by a rapid march into Cornwall, and quieted it. 
The horrible character of a war in which both parties employed 
mercenaries soon showed itsclf. A kinsman of the earl of 
Chester, Philip Gai, who had assisted to secure Bristol shortly 
before the empress landed, enjoys the infamous credit of having 
introduced the most barbarous tortures into English feudal war. 
Robert the Fleming, one of the adventurers who had swarmed 
over, took the castle of Devizes from the king and held it for 
himself, laying waste the country fur and wide. He was a 
man who even in those times could scarcely be paralleled : he 
used to smear his prisoners with honey, and hang them up in 
the sun; he boastcd that he had burned twenty-four monks in 
a church on the continent, and hoped to do the same by the 
brethren of Malmesbury. Neither party cared to waste their 
strength in besieging him: fortunately he was scized before 
long in a treacherous attempt to surprize Marlborough, and 
hanged. The town of Nottingham had enjoyed peace and 
prosperity ever since the conquest. Being unprotected by walls, 
it was suddenly entered by a troop of imperialist cavalry, who 
plundered it pitilessly. A rich burgher, having been seized 
and forced to show the vaults in which his treasures lay, 
suddenly shipped from among his spoilers, closed the door upon 
them, and set fire to the house. ‘The flames spread, and the 
town was consumed: many women and children perished in 
the churches ; a few were driven off as slaves, and probably 
sold into Ireland. Stephen tried to negotiate a peace; but 
the clergy, especially his brother, were implacable. An un- 
expected event promised to bring the war to a close. About 
Christmass 1140 a.p., Stcphen received a message from the 
citizens of Lincoln, to say that the count of Chester could 
easily be surprized in the castle, where he had only a few 
followers! Stephen had parted from the count on friendly 
terms not long before; but he suspected his fidelity as a son- 


' Ranulph de Gernons, earl of Chester, was son of Ranulph de Meschines, 
count of Chester and Lincoln: hence probably his residence at Lincoln, although 
that earldom had been conferred after his father’s death on John de Lacy. — 
Nicholas’s Synopsis : Articles, Chester and Lincoln. 
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in-law of the carl of Gloucester. He therefore, without declar- 
img war, appeared suddenly before the walls of Lincoln, by 
a breach of feudal usage as unprofitable as disgraceful, for 
the count contrived to escape, and his castle could not be 
reduced. While Stephen was still before it, the army of the 
empress appeared ; impatient to close the war, they swam the 
swollen waters of the Trent. <A division of the “ Disinherited”’ 
whom Stephen had deprived of their estates, drove in the 
wings of the royal army, which were unduly weak, and closed 
round the main body. The shock of the first charge disordered 
the ranks, and Stephen, fighting desperately, alone, with his 
axe shivered to the hilt, was taken prisoner. The burghers 
of Lincoln knew what fate awaited them. They crowded into 
skifts, which were overladen and sank; and five hundred 
perished in the water. Count Ranulph of Chester rewarded 
lus troops with the plunder of the city. 

A great council was now called at Winchester to confirm 
the results of the victory, and London was represented among 
the peers. Henry of Winchester declared, in behalf of the 
clergy, that Matilda was rightful queen, and expressed his own 
penitence for having ever sided with her rival ; his brother was 
dear to him, but the interests of truth dearer. Stephen’s queen 
and William of Ypres pleaded his cause vigorously, but in 
vain; only the Londoners sided with them ; and it was agreed 
to proclaim the empress quecn. Nevertheless, the men of 
Kent and archbishop Theobald remained faithful to their first 
lord. Before long Matilda disgusted her adherents by a 
haughty deportment and rude language; her uncle the king’ 
of Scotland, her brother Robert the legate, were all treated 
with caprice and insolence. No entreaties could induce her to 
secure peace by restoring Stephen to liberty, and investing his 
son Eustace with Boulogne and Mortain. A petition from 
London that the laws of king Edward might be substituted for 
those of Henry I., was rejected with scorn ; Matilda brought up 
troops, and cut off the trade of the citizens, and wasted their 
lands, to punish their disaffection. It was known that Stephen’s 
queen was approaching with an army. The Londoners sud- 
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denly rose in arms, rang the tocsin, and stormed the palace, 
and Matilda was glad to save herself by a hasty flight to Oxford. 
London became and remained the head-quarters of the royal- 
ists. Before long it was known that Henry of Winchester was 
intriguing with the queen. The empress tried to surprize him 
in his palace ; he escaped; and from that moment war recom- 
menced. 

The army of the imperialists now gathered in full force 
round the castle of Winchester. Tho defective mechanics 
of the time favoured defence rather than attack ; and although 
the city was burned down, and all supplies intercepted, the 
garrison still held out after seven weeks, (August 2 to Septem- 
ber 14, 1141 a.p.) Meanwhile the queen brought up trvops 
from London, and Henry of Winchester threatened the be- 
siegers from the west. Robert of Gloucester had pushed his 
outposts too far; the position of Wherwell was stormed; and 
his lines being thus forced, he saw no safety but in retreat. 
His movements were watched and followed, and the march out 
soon became a flight. The cmpress, who was in the van, 
escaped, first in the disguise of a trooper, afterwards laid out 
as a corpse at Gloucester ; the king of Scots got off by bribing 
his captors ; but earl Robert, who led the rear-guard, was taken 
prisoner. This great loss restored the balance of partics, as 
Matilda was forced to ransom her brother by setting Stephen 
froe. The legate lost no time in assembling a council at West- 
minster. IIe there read a letter from the pope in favour 
of Stephen’s claims, regretted that he himself had been com- 
pelled to dissemble his affection; at present, since God had 
blessed his arms, and the king was at liberty, let every subject. 
rally round his standard. The clergy listened in silence. But 
a, lay envoy from Matilda stepped forward, and taxed the legate, 
to his face, with the blackest treachery ; except for the bishop’s 
letters, the empress would never have set foot in England. 
The legate sat through the speech with a bland impassive 
smile, and proceeded with the formalities of excommunicating 
the imperiahst party. 

From this time forward the events of the war, though it 
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lasted twelve years longer, are unimportant. The empress was 
once shut up in Oxford, and only escaped by flying, clad m 
white, over the snow-covered meadows at midnight (December 
20,1142 a.p.) Next year the balance of power was restored 
by a great battle at Wareham, in which Stephen was de- 
feated. Geoffrey of Anjou remained in Normandy; he 
was too unpopular to be used in England; and his wife 
was well content to guide her party alone. Her son was 
brought over to Bristol, to be educated among his future sub- 
jects. Stephen’s fleet kept the seas, and prevented the entrance 
into England of any large force from Normandy. But this 
advantage, and the death of Robert of Gloucester, did not com- 
pensate the king for the ill results of his own weak and violent 
character. JDistrusting his barons, he tried to deprive them of 
their castles, and only drove them into rebellion ; espousing the 
jealousies of his brother, he quarrelled with his own nominee, 
the primate Theobald, and was put under interdict. Meanwhile 
the condition of the country was deplorable. The land was 
filled with castles, and the castles with armed banditti. Often 
the very belfries of churches were fortified. On the poor lay 
the burden of building these strongholds; the rich suffered 
in their donjeons. Many were starved to death, and these 
were the happiest. Others were flung into cellars filled 
with reptiles, or hung up by the thumbs till they told where 
their treasures were concealed, or crippled in frames which did 
not suffer them to move, or held just resting on the ground by 
sharp iron collars round the neck. The earl of Essex used 
to send out spics who begged from door to door, and then 
reported in what houses wealth was still left; the alms-givers 
were presently seized and imprisoned.! The towns that could no 
longer pay the black-mail demanded from them were burned. 
A whole township would fly at the sight of two or three riders. 
Yet sometimes the peasants, maddened by misery, crowded to 
the roads that led from a field of battle, and smote down the 


1 The monks of Walden tell us that this earl of Essex was a religious man, 
endowed with many virtues. He died excommunicated, but with the habit of 
a knight templar thrown over him.—Addison’s Temple Church, pp. 96-100. 
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fugitives without any distinction of sides. The bishops cursed 
vainly, when the very churches were burned and monks 
robbed. “To till the ground was to plough the sca; the 
earth bare no corn, for the land was all laid waste by such 
deeds ; and men said openly that Christ slept, and his saints. 
Such things, and more than we can say, suffered we ninctcen 
winters, for our sins.”! Many men once rich ficd beggared 
out of the country, which was no home for industry. Many 
soldiers, sickened with the unnatural war, put on the white cross, 
and sailed for a nobler battle-ficld in the cast.?. Perhaps some- 
thing of a kindred feeling, and a dim perception that a nation 
deserting its neighbours does not always prosper, explain the 
union of the English fleet with the Flemish, to recover Lisbon 
from the infidel.s 

As prince Henry and Eustace, Stephen’s son, grew up to 
manhood, the war resumed its old importance and proportions. 
But public fecling was now in favour of Henry, whose claim, 
to English notions, was stronger than his mother’s. Perhaps 
the fierce charactcr of Eustace was dreaded. Morcover, the 
new pope, Eugenius III., took part against Stephen. By the 
encrgy of Thomas Becket, a young canonist in the houschold 
of archbishop Theobald, a bull was procured forbidding the 
primate to consecrate Eustace as his father’s successor. Prince 
Henry’s marriage with Eleanor, heiress of Poitou and Acqui- 
taine, incrcased his power, and the death of his father removed 
the dread of Angevine influence. In 1153 a.p., the two 
armics met near Wallingford, and the barons proposed an 
accommodation. Fortunately for the kingdom, Eustace died 
at the critical moment, of a fever caught in plundering the 
lands of St. Edmund’s monastery, and heightened by rage at 
the prospect of concessions. Stephen had now little to fight for, 
and Henry, who had once been relieved in famine by his rival’s 
generosity, was disposed to give liberal terms.* It was agreed 





14.8. Chron., A., 1137. 2 Gesta Steph., p. 120. 

3 Lappenberg, Eng. Gesch., band ii., p. 357. 

4The only authority for this act of Stephen’s is the author of the Gesta 
Steph., p. 129. 
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that Stephen should wear the crown till his death, and Henry 
receive the homage of the lords and towns of the realm as 
heir-apparent. The castles built before the king’s accession 
were to be restored to their rightful owners; the new erections, 
whose number is differently stated at from one hundred and 
twenty-six to one thousand one hundred and fifteen, were to be 
pulled down.! But Stephen had not the vigour to carry out 
this article of the treaty. Fortunately, in the course of the 
next year, 1154 a.p., death relieved England of her incompe- 
tent sovereign. His spirited wife, Maude, had died in the 
course of the previous year.* 





1 Tho smaller number is given in the Chron. Norm. Duchesne, p. 989; the 
larger by Radulfus de Diceto.—Twysden, 528. Lappenberg mentions a third 
number, 376, apparently from Robert de Monte.—Eng. Gesch., band ii., p. 368. 

* She was daughter to the princess Maria, younger sister of Matilda, Henry 
I.’s queen, grand-daughter of Malcolm king of Scotland, and grand-niece of 
Edgar Etheling. 
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CELLORSUIP.——NATURAL ANTAGONISM OF CHURCH AND STATE.—~ASSERTION OF 
ARCHIEPISCOPAL RIGHTS.—ABUSES OF A DIVIDED JURISDICTION. —COUNCILS 
OF WESTMINSTER AND CLARENDON.—ARTICLES OF CLARENDON.-—-BECKET’S 
CONSENT AND RECANTATION.—COUNCIL OF NOTTINGHAM.—-FLIGHT TO } ANCE. 
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RACTER OF BECKET. 

EvEerYTHING about the new king secmed to promise well for 

the kingdom. The better parts of his character had been de- 

8 ] 
veloped by rivalry with Eustace; he was known to be brave 
and cnergetic, a warm-hearted man, and a well-intentioned, 
clear-headed ruler. His first acts showed that he understood 
the great want of lis people. The Flemish mercenaries were 
sent groaning out of the land they had laid waste. The 
castles of Scarborough and Bridgenorth, which held out against 
the crown, were reduced without delay. Six castles were taken 
from Henry of Winchester aud demolished ; the turbulent pre- 
late withdrew in disgust to Cluni, whcre he remained seven 
years absent from his diocese, till the scent of church prefer- 
ment or church troubles brought him back.! Order was re- 
stored in the kingdom by the nomination of royal commis- 
sioncrs to administer justice. Prospects abroad were favour- 
able. The king inherited Normandy from his mother; he had 
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1 Trivet, p. 40. 

? Hemingburgh’s words clearly indicate the appointment of sheriffs and of 
justiciaries, with whom appeals might be lodged. Whether they imply assizes 
is doubtful, but they will bear that construction: “Quoties vero a subditis contra 
iniquos judices pulsabatur, mox provisionis regis remedium adhibebat.”—Vol. 
i., p. 82. 
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seized Anjou, Touraine, and Maine, to the exclusion of his bro- 
ther Geoffrey, and in violation of a promise to his dying father ; 
and the marriage with Eleanor of Acquitaine added all Gas- 
cony and Poitou to the English dominions. The English pos- 
sessions in France were larger than those of the French crown, 
and were likely to increase. Louis of France, superstitious 
and weak, was no match for his rival. 

A. few days before Henry’s coronation, an Englishman, 
Nicholas Breakspeare, had become pope Adrian IV. The 
prestige of these connections had its natural effect. Malcolm 
of Scotland did homage for his southern dominions, and con- 
sented to exchange the three northern counties of England for 
the earldom of Huntingdon. The Welsh, under Owain Gwy- 
nedd, were a little more difficult. Henry encumbered himself 
with a large army in invading the principality (1157 a.p.) ; 
and was surrounded in a woody gorge at Coleshill, near Basing- 
work ; the standard-bearer, Henry of Essex, had already fled, 
crying all was lost, when the arrival of the earl of Clare with 
fresh troops saved the king and his army.! The Welsh were 
reduced to submission, and fresh fortresses built. 

Henry’s minister, so to speak, during the first six years of 
his reign, was Thomas Becket.*? Becket’s father, a Norman of 
Rouen, had settled in London for the purposes of trade; and 
had there served the office of port-reeve or mayor, but was re- 
duced to comparative poverty in his old age. Thomas, the 
eldest son, was born 1117 a.p., educated at Merton convent, 
and sent to Paris that he might acquire a French accent. His 
father’s losses compelled him to start im life as a city clerk or. 


1 Henry of Essex served afterwards without dishonour in the war of Tou- 
louse. But in 1163 a.v., Robert de Montfort, quarrelling with him, appealed 
him of treason for his conduct in this war; a duel was ordained; and Henry 
being struck down, was spared by the king’s mercy, and allowed to become a 
monk in Reading monastery. He attributed his defeat to the supernatural ap- 
pearance of a knight whom he had murdered by the side of his adversary.— 
Chron. Joc. de Brak., p. 52. 

? The antiquity of the name Becket, has lately been called in question. It, 
however, occurs in Garnier’s Life (p. 7), which was finished within six ycars 
of the archbishop’s death.—Compare Hoyeden; Savile, p. 281. 
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accountant; a lodger in his master’s house introduced him to 
the household of archbishop Theobald,’ and the young man’s 
talents increased the interest which the primate, a nativo of 
Thierce-ville, had felt for the son of acountryman.* Beckct was 
loaded with preferment, and became a rich man. He was 
allowed to study canon law at Bologna under Gratian, the first 
canonist of the day. While his views were perhaps formed by 
this residence, his destiny was decided by a foreign mission. He 
obtained the important bull which forbade Theobald to crown 
Eustace: and thus established a title to the gratitude of the 
new king. The clergy, who remembered Geoffrey of Anjou’s 
hostility to the church, were anxious that one of thon own 
body should obtain the king's confidence ; Theobald recom- 
mended his own protégé to be chancellor; and Becket is said 
to have paid a large sum for the post. Its dutics were only 


1 Vite Beck., vol. i., pp. 98, 184. 

2 Thore has been a little difficulty whether it was Becket’s father or grand- 
father who came from Normandy. ll biographers except one call his father 
Gilbert and his mother Matilda. The anonymous author of the Lambeth MS. 
calls the mother Roesa (Vite Beck., vol. ii., p. 73), and Fitz-Stephen says “ Gil- 
bertus”’ (the father) “cum domino archipresule de propinquitate et genero lo- 
quebatur; ut ille ortu Normannus ct circa Tierrici villam de cquestri ordine 
natu vicinus.”’—Vito Beck., vol. i., p. 184. Mr. Robertson harmonizes these 
accounts, and thinks that Beckct’s grandfather was the first settler in London; 
strengthening his position by a phrase of Becket’s, who calls his “ progenitores”’ 
‘“‘ cives Londonicnses.” The “circa Ticrrici villam natu,” &c., clearly refers to 
Theobald; if Becket’s father came from the chief town of the district, it would 
be sufficient to establish a bond between them: but the further back the scttle-- 
ment in England is pushed, the more difficult it is to suppose that that bond 
would be recognized. Still it may have happened that grandfather and fathor 
came over together, so that the latter may still have been born and oducated 
in Normandy. The writer of the Lambeth MS. may have confounded Becket’s 
sister Roesa with his mother Matilda. 

3 Foliot, Epist. 194. Mr. Berington and Mr. Morris have doubted the 
anthenticity of this letter, or at least its publication in Becket’s lifetime, on the 
ground that it contains heavy charges which Becket did not answer. Foliot’s 
letter might well be written angrily; it was an answer to one from Becket 
(Becket, Epist. 129), who charged him with suffering Christ to be crucified 
again in his servant; or perhaps, even morc probably, to one still stronger, 
in which Becket accused him of betraying the church from fear, and joining 
Henry in all his most odious measures (Becket, Epist. 130). Becket might 
consider the controversy closed, or might prefcr the effectual method which he 
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judicial in a secondary sense. The chancellor sat as assessor 
to the grand justiciary, especially in revenue cases, and issued 
writs that concerned proceedings in the curia regis and the exche- 
quer. As he kept the king’s seal, without which charters, treaties, 
and public instruments were generally invalid, the chief conduct 
of foreign affairs devolved upon him. But as he administered 
vacant benefices, dispensed the royal alms, and kept the king’s 
conscience, he was naturally an ecclesiastic, and was pretty cer- 
tain to be promoted toa bishopric. The discredit of simony, 
. therefore, attached to a clerk not yet a bishop buying the 
office ;! and, true or false, the charge was brought bitterly 
against Beckct in after-life. Yet, at most, the transaction only 
showed a certain callousness on points of moral casuistry. 
Before long, Becket stood high in the king’s favour. A 
tall, handsome man, cloquent and witty, a good chess-player, 
fond of hunting and hawking, superficially versed in literature, 
he seemed born for a court. From the moment of his promo- 
tion, his life was strictly decorous. Men talked flatteringly of 
their hopes to see a second English pope. The chancellor’s 
palace was a court and college for the young nobility. When 





actually took, of procuring papal censures against his opponent (Beckct, Epist. 
131, 132), Foliot enjoyed a high character; Becket himself calls him, perhaps 
contemptuously, “in religione nutritum et religionis exercitationibus nutritum,’’ 
alluding, probably, to his profession at Cluni. He had opposed Becket's elec- 
tion till, by his own account, the king threatened himself and his family with 
exile, and was charged with dcsiring the primacy for himself. Later on (1173 
A.D.) the charge was renewed. He then excused himself for impeding the 
election of the king’s nominee on the ground that he only asserted the rights of 
the bishops to interfere (Foliot, Epist. 269). It is in his favour that he was a 
strict churchman all his life; men accused him of faction and ambition, but 
never of canvassing or simony. He himself explains his theory of church and 
state to be one of separate privileges and mutual concessions in the interest of 
order. In fact, he regarded the state as co-ordinate with the church; Becket as 
subordinate to it. 

1 The distinction is important, as there seems to have been no other ground 
of objection. Madox says: “In the reign of king Stephen, Geoffrey the chan- 
cellor fined in £3,006 13s. 8d. for the king’s scal.”—History of the Exchequer, 
vol. i, p. 62. This Geoffrey was Geoffrey Ruffus, bishop of Durham. For a 
good account of the chancellor’s duties, see Reeves’ History of English Law, 
vol. i, pp. 60, 61. 
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he went as ambassador to Paris (1159 a.n.), the magnificence 
of his embassy increased the prestige of the English name, and 
contributed to the success of his negotiations; he procured the 
recognition of Henry’s right to Brittany, where Geoffrey, his 
brother, had been elected count, and had died without issue. 
When Henry disputed the possession of Toulouse with Louis 
(1159 a.p.), the chancellor brought 2,100 knights and 4,000 
men-at-arms into the field at his own expense; armed and 
riding at their head, he unhorsed a French champion, Engel- 
ram de Trie. The contrast between himself and his sovereign 
came out curiously in one particular: Henry scrupled to make 
his suzerain prisoner, and let slip a golden opportunity of 
ending the war at a blow; Beckct’s resolute mind saw through 
the sophistry which professed allegiance to the king and waged 
war against his people; and he in vain pressed Henry to storm 
the town. It is clear that Beckct was the better statesman, and 
Henry here at least the more honourable man.! The chan- 
cellor’s talents found a nobler employment in cxpelling 
the mercenaries from England (1154 a.p.), and in restoring 
order to the church. He caused vacancies to be punctually 
filled up. He opposed the taxation of the clergy in council, 
and bore the blame of it in public. Once a question of dis- 
puted jurisdiction between Hilary, bishop of Chichester, and 
the monks of Battle abbey, was tried by the king in full court. 
The monks claimed to be independent of all episcopal control. 
Their abbey was the symbol of Norman dominion, founded by 
the conqueror, enriched even by his godless second son; and 
the attempt to assert authority over it was nothing, they said, 
but Saxon jealousy of the governing classes. Hilary had pro- 
cured decisions in his own favour from Rome. The king and 
his nobles were strongly influenced by the appeal to Norman 
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1 Fitz-Stephen, Vite Beck.,” vol, i, p. 200. He says, amusingly enough, 
‘<-vana superstitione ot reverentii: rex tentus.” Henry’s scrupulosity was evi- 
dently a feature of his charactcr ; the Norman Chronicle mentions it as remar)- 
able that, at a moment of great irritation, he burned a fortress belonging to 
Louis (1166 A.D.)—Duchesne, p. 1,001. The feeling wore off with constant 
warn, 
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sentiment, and indignant that the pope’s interference had been 
solicited. Henry put forward, in the strongest manner, his 
pretensions to maintain all the rights ever claimed by Norman 
kings over the church ;! the bishops and barons assisted him ; 
and Jiilary, a factious and timeé-serving man, was speedily 
clamoured down, and made abject submission. The chancellor 
was present during the trial, and supported the king ener- 
getically. | 

At first sight it appears irrational] as well as monstrous that 
Becket afterwards cited this very case of Battle abbey, in a letter 
to the pope, as an instance of Henry’s violent and oppressive 
charactcr.?. The point is really a small one in summing up the 
conduct of a man whose life was divided between two opposite 
lines of action. The distinction of church and state had been 
merged during Saxon times in their gencral agreement, as it 1s 
now practically obliterated by the supremacy of the state. But 
since the conquest, its sharp contrasts had come more and 
more prominently forward. The Norman kings on the one 
hand, Anselm and Henry of Winchester on the other, had 
never allowed their respective rights to rust, while the same 
quarrel divided Europe between pope and emperor. The 
gencral feeling of state officers and great lords was hostile to 
the jurisdiction claimed by the church. Justiciaries and ma- 
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1 His words, if genuine, are remarkable: ‘Tu pro papm auctoritate ab ho- 
minibus concessi, contra dignitatum regalium auctoritates mihi a Deo concessas 
calliditate arguti niti preecogitas.” The first clause has been expunged in the 
MS., but exists in the copies printed by Spelman and Wilkins, vol.i., p. 431. 
Becket followed up the king’s specch with one apparently of the same tenor, 
but an expunged clause in this has been hopelessly lost. A writer in the 
Dublin Review, No. 97, thinks the erasures contemporary with the MS., and 
that they were probably made by the scribe, who distrusted his own accuracy 
in recording strong language. As, however, in the first instance, there must 
have been time for a full copy of the MS. to be made, I am inclined to think 
that they were made at different times by some ‘reader, whose piety was shocked. 
Beckot’s language was the first erased, not perhaps as the most violent, but 
because the anxiety to clear his character was greater. The MS. a;-pears to 
have suffered from Puritan hands as well, as the word “papa” is generally 
blotted out.—Hist. Mon. de Bello, p. 91, note by Prof. Brewer. 

* Becket, Epist. 18. 


* 
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pistrates everywhere saw that two powers could not rule the 
land together. There was no trace of superstition in the Nor- 
man character. The barons disliked the rivalry of men who 
had risen from the ranks, and would have been well pleased to 
reduce the whole church establishment to a few chaplains and 
parish priests, who would do their lords’ bidding quietly. It 
is clear that these views were incompatible with the claims of 
the church to control public morality, and to be considered a 
self-governing corporation, responsible only to its own laws 
and the pope. Either side, as it got the upper hand, might 
make life in England unendurable. Without the church, the 
people would have been pitilessly oppressed, and no outlet 
would have been open for humble merit; with the state subor- 
dinated, England would have been subjected to inquisitonal 
courts, and the whole sense of national existence would have 
been lost. A thoughtful and upright man might easily take 
part with the state, as St. Louis, Ockham, and Dante did after- 
wards, or, hke Hildebrand, Anselm, and Stephen Langton, with 
the church. The public, sensible that two opposite theories 
could never be held together by the same man at the same 
time, that no one could serve two masters, demanded only that 
a man should adhere loyally tothe flag under which he fought. 
Becket, as chancellor, was virtually a state servant, retained 
like a barrister to plead for the crown. Becket, as primate, 
was bound to consider the church above all feelings of loyalty 
or personal attachment. Within certain limits, thereforo, 
he was justified by the morality of his times in acting firmly 
for the king in his first position, and as firmly afterwards 
against him. Henry had no right to make a man primate in 
the expectation that he would betray his duties. But on 
grounds of honour, Becket cannot be defended. His conduct, 
though not unclerical, had certainly been such as to give an 
impression that he was not a zealous churchman at heart; no 
man ever made that mistake about Anselm or Stephen Lang- 
ton. Influenced by that supposition, Henry had ordered his 
justiciary to labour for Becket’s promotion as zealously as if 
the royal nghts of the kipg’s son were at stake. Becket knew 
AA 
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what was going on, and foresaw the complications that would 
arise. It is said that he warned the king not to appoint him. 
The story is probably false; but if it be true, it is certain that 
he did not let Henry understand how broad a gulf henoce- 
forth lay between them. No man was more astonished thau 
the king when the new archbishop threw up his office of chan- 
cellor. Without supposing, therefore, that Becket foresaw the 
great struggle of his life, it is clear that he obtained the office, 
which he intended to use as a churchman against the king, by 
acting as the king’s servant and friend. Only a coarse-fibred 
man could deliberately have gratified his ambition by sach an 
expedient. Yet if the steps by which he climbed to power 
were slippery, it is fair to remember, that, having obtained it, 
he had no right to look back ; from that moment a new history 
began for him. He fought out the doubtful contest with un- 
flinching courage; and expiated the great crime of his life with 
his blood. 

From the day of his consecration by Henry of Winchester 
(June 3, 1162 a.p.) Becket’s life changed. Hie still lived in 
princely state, but he wore sackcloth, diminished the hours of 
sleep, and submitted to discipline. There is no reason to tax 
him with ostentation in all this; it was only a frank declara- 
tion that with the privileges of his new position he had ac- 
copted the duties. It was not long before those duties involved 
him in quarrels on every side. The king had promised that 
he should be allowed to reclaim all the old possessions of his 
see ; it is likely the promise had been made with no definite 
idea of its extent: Becket understood it to comprehend all that 
any archbishop had ever held. He therefore claimed the 
castle of Rochester, which had been entrusted for keeping to 
his see, and the castle and lands of Tonbridge, over which 


? Herbert of Bosham says, (Vita Beck., p. 86) that the deed of grant of 
William the conqueror was produced in this case. But this statement cannot 
outweigh the implied evidence of Domesday Book, which nowhere mentions the 
castle as part of the Canterbury demesne, or the fact that Eudes of Bayeux and 
his party seized it on the conqueror’s death, which they could hardly have done 
if Lanfranc had garrisoned it. Florence of Wgroester says, that the grant was 
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the see had probably exercised no rights since the conquest.' 
Gilbert de Clare, earl of Tonbridge, was strong in his noble 
connections, and in the influence of his pretty sister, whom 
Henry had once loved. He offered to do homage generally, 
not expressing what it was for, as in fact some of the Tonbridge 
estate was held of the archbishop ; but Becket refused to listen 
to the compromise; and the matter went no further, as Henry 
supported the earl. Moreover, as a fresh survey of fiefs was 
now being made, the royal commissioners scrutinized Beckct’s 
titles curiously, and decided that he had no right to the 
homage which William of Ros had hitherto paid him. It is 
difficult to pronounce positively at this distance of time, but 
claims for homage and the custody of a castle scem of a kind 
which a prelate might better have left untouched. Neither 
was Becket happy im another quarrel. Assuming the right 
to present to all churches in his demesne, he presented to one 
which had been in the gift of William of Eynesford. William 
ejected the primate’s nominee, and was forthwith excommuni- 
cated. Such a sentence on a tenant-in-chief, without the king’s 
privity, was a breach of the conqueror’s customs ; Henry forced 
Becket to retract his censures. But the archbishop was soon 
able to retaliate, and annoy the king with signal bencfit to the 
commonwealth. The tenants-in-chief in the different countics 
were in the habit of paying a fixed allowance of two shill- 
ings a hide to the sheriffs; they could give or withhold 


made in perpetuity by Henry I., with advice of his barons.—Vol. ii., p. 85. I¢ 
had probably been lost to the see under Stephen. 

1 This seems to have been De Clare’s rejoinder.—Diceto, Twysden, p. 536. 
The castle of Tonbridge had been given to his ancestor by the conqueror, with 
whom he was connected. But the manor attached to it, probably even the 
ground on which it stood, was made up of patches from neighbouring estates, 
and those in Otford, Totimgrow, Wrotham, and Axtane hundreds, were in the 
archbishop’s demesne or dependencies.— Henshall’s Domesday of Kent, pp. 
16, 18, 25. 

* Under Henry II1., the dispute was"finally compromised by an agreoment 
that the earls should do homage, or other appropriate suit, for the manors held 
of the see, should act as the archbishop’s high stewards at his inthronization, 
and that he should have the guardianship of minors in the family.—Hasted’s 
Kent, vol. v., p. 207; Camden’s Britannia, p. 243. 
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it at pleasure; and thus had a certain check upon the royal 
officers! Henry wished. these charges to be exchanged for 
a certain tax, and paid into the treasury. Becket was now 
able to take his stand on the old usages of the realm. With 
characteristic intrepidity, he stood forward and denounced the 
proposal in council. Henry swore “by God’s eyes” that it 
should become law. Becket answered with the same oath that 
not a penny should be paid from his lands. He carried his 
point, and is the first Englishman on record who defeated an 
unjust tax, | 

There was now open war between the old friends, and 
Henry determined. to define the relations of church and 
state. When William J. and Lanfranc concurred in a policy 
which dissolved the old union of the two bodies politic, they 
had unavoidably placed them in a condition of suppressed 
antagonism. If the priest was no longer to judge the layman, 
it could not be expected that he should be judged by him. If 
lay tribunals had usurped the moral cognizance of crime, the 
usurpation must at least be limited to their own body: they 
must not lay impure hands on those who daily offered up the 
body of Christ. To draw a simile from natural history, the 
separation had been like that of some zoophytés: each dismem- 
bered part had given itself a new and complete organization. 
Butthe simile fails in one important particular : church and state 
were not homogeneous ; for the church was framed on a differ- 
ent conception of life and directed by different laws. . Death 
and mutilation, the ordinary punishments which deterred men 
from crime in the twelfth century, could not be mflicted by 
clerical tribunals, as the canons forbade a priest to shed blood. 
Again, an appeal lay from the ecclesiastical courts to the 
pope in Italy; a criminal might thus delay punishment in- 
definitely, perhaps evade it. The strongest penalty known 
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1 Vitso Beck., vol. i., pp. 113, 114. 

2 Archbishop Richard mentions a case in which one William and his wife 
had killed a priest, and declared themselves quite ready to goto Rome for trial : 
“intendit (G. Freschet) prospere procedere et de lenocinio uxorisin via, preter 
absolutionis beneficium, fructus uberioris manipulos reportare.”—Trivet, p. 84. 
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in the canons was degradation ; the unfrocked priest would of 
course be amenable to lay tribunals in future, but he could not 
be tried again for his first offence. These privileges filled Eng- 
land with disorder. Osbert, archdeacon of York, was charged 
with poisoning his archbishop in the sacramental chalice; he 
escaped on a technical point in an appeal to Rome. At this 
very time, several of the clergy were on their trial for murder, 
sacrilege, or other heinous crimes. Becket was abundantly 
willing to inflict severe punishment on the offenders: he even 
went beyond all bounds where the king’s majesty had been 
insulted ; and punished a priest, who had spoken angrily to a 
royal justice, with two years’ sequestration and exile. But 
Henry refused to be satisfied ; and his counsellors, with great 
reason, shared his anxiety to change the law. It is probable 
that the crimes of the clergy have been exaggerated ; examina- 
tion constantly showed that their wealth was not so great nor 
their lives so corrupt as men thought. But it is certain that 
nothing could be worse for the country than to have two juris- 
dictions, and a belief current among the people, that those who 
ought to guide them were privileged to sin without restraint. 
The contest began in council at Westminster, (October, 
1163 a.p.) Henry claimed that men in orders taken red-hand 
in a felony should be first degraded, and then handed over for 
punishment to lay tribunals. The proposal saved the honour 
of the church, except so far as it impugned the maxim that 
degradation from the priesthood was worse than death. The 
bishops were willing to consent; Becket refused. Henry then 
asked if they would take the old customs of the realm as the 
basis of a concordat. Becket at first stipulated for the insertion 
of a clause, “saving the mghts of our order,” but, after the 
council had broken up, was prevailed on to go to the king at 
Oxford and promise unreserved acquiescence. A second more 
formal council was accordingly held at Clarendon (January,1164 
A.D.), in which the respective rights of church and state were to 
be stated and codified. The articles drawn up by the crown law- 
yers were eighteen in number. The principal points were that 
prelates and abbots should do homage to the king as their 
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liege lord, for life, limb, and earthly honours, saving the rights 
of their order; that they should not leave the country without 
the king’s consent, and should give pledge, if required, te con- 
trive no hurt to the realm; and that, like other tenants-in- 
chief, they should assist the king in council and in giving judge-. 
ment, except in cases where life and limb were involved. This 
last article would have restored the partial union of synod and 
witenagemot, as in some sort it anticipated the constitution of 
our modern House of Lords. On the assumption that the 
king’s council would henceforth have this double organization, 
it was provided that all cases in which advowsons were con- 
tested between clergy, should come for decision before the royal 
eouncil. In questions of property, the secular courts were to de- 
cide by what tenure the land in dispute was held, and to refer it 
accordingly to the lay or ecclesiastical courts, unless both parties 
agreed on the same judge. In criminal cascs, the king’s justi- 
ciary was to have notice of the pleadings, to watch the case, and 
finally to sentence the accused, if he were found guilty ; in other 
words, the church was to decide the question of fact, the state 
that of law. Laymen tried in the bishop’s court were to have 
the benefit of English rules as to evidence ; but if witnesses 
could not be found to appear against a powerful man, the 
sheriff was to impanel and swear twelve trustworthy men of the 
district, as witnesses to character. Tenants-in-chief were not to 
be excommunicated, or their lands put under interdict, till the 
kang had been informed, and his intervention requested. Simi- 
larly, the nearest crown officer was to be applied to in the case 
of tenants on the crown estates; if he failed to do right, 
he would forfeit the protection of the crown, and might himself 
be sentenced by the church. The king should see right done 
to the lords spiritual, and the lords spiritual should aid the 
king with the whole powers of the church. The church should 
have no claim on escheats to the crown. The church jurisdic- 
tion on questions of good faith should not extend to debts, 
which covered so wide a portion of secular business, but only 
to questions of marriage and dowry, in which the church had 
been witness, so to speak. Lastly, the sons of serfs were not to 
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be admitted to orders without the consent of the lord on whose 
land they were born. . 

This last enactment, something like a fugitive slave bill, 
shutting out the poor from their one refuge upon earth, did not 
touch the conscience of any prelate in the council. But most 
of them, and especially Becket, were indignant at the general 
tenour of the articles, moderate and reasonable as these must now 
seem to any man who does not exalt the mitre above the crown. 
It was said that Christ’s church was being trampled under foot. 
It was said, and truthfully, that these were no customs of Eng- 
land ; in fact, new laws had become necessary with new circum- 
stances. “Even were they customs,” says one biographer of 
Becket, “Christ has nowhere said, I am a custom, but, I am 
the truth."" It is a pity that Henry did not perceive this. By 
resting his claim too much on prescription and usage, he 
left the vantage-ground of theory to his opponents. All the 
kings of Britain, from Woden and Brutus downwards, could 
not legitimate a lie. In the ever-recurring battle between 
parchments and ideas, it takes something more than royal 
power and armies to give victory to diplomatic unrealitics. 
Henry fought his battle as if he were resolved to discredit the 
constitutional cause. It is probable that Becket was taken 
by surprize, and that neither he nor his colleagues had 
understood the extent of the concessions required. Dunng 
three days they deliberated together; once armed men broke 
into their council, and threatened them with violence. A party 
among the bishops, among them Henry of Winchester and 
Gilbert Foliot of London, stood firm. Others implored Becket 
to yield. He himself was terrified by the storm he had con- 
jured up, wavered, and gave way. ‘“ My lord is determined 
that I shall perjure myself; I must do it, and repent as I can 
hereafter.” Nevertheless, Becket declined to give more 
than a verbal promise; which redeemed the pledge he had 
given before the council, and cleared his account with the 
past. To have set his seal, would have been to add the most 


1 Fitz-Stephen, Viteo Beck., vol. i., p. 217. 
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binding formality of the times, and to make a fresh concession. 
A copy of the charter was given him, and he rode away with his, 
train. ‘What virtuc has he retained, who has betrayed con- 
science and good name?”’ said Llewellyn, who bore his cross to 
him. Becket was bowed to the ground with the consciousness 
of his sin. Dut he had the manliness to feel that his life was 
not ruined by a single day of weakness. It was his duty to 
rescue the church from the ruin he had brought upon it. A 
man of more sensitive honour would have felt that he could not 
violate his own promise, however given ; would have resigned 
the primacy, and left the event toGod. Becket, perhaps, knew 
that he was the only man who could cope with Henry. Ie 
did penance, suspended himself from offering up mass, and 
wrote to the pope, who had already promised him the support 
of the holy see,* for counsel and absolution. He received 
both. 

The feud between king and primate was now deadly. 
Becket tried to quit the country, in violation of the constitu- 
tions, without the king’s leave; he was twice driven back by 
contrary winds. IIenry summoned a fresh council at North- 
ampton, intending to crush his enemy. The first case brought 
against the primate mvolved the double charge of denying jus- 
tice to a suitor in his court, and refusing to appear to the king’s 
writ, when summoned to Westminster. It seems to have been 
a strong case of contempt of court, but it was interpreted to 
be treason, and Becket was declared to be “ at the king’s 
mercy,” that is to say, his personal property was forfeit 


1T believe this to be the fair view of Becket’s conduct. He had promised at 
Oxford, after the council of Westminster, to sign the customs, of which the draught 
had not yet been made. There was nothing unusual in this; long afterwards it 
was the custom to leave to thecrown lawyers the work of expressing the sense of 
Parliament in statutes. On this occasion, Becket was startled to find that his 
concessions had been larger than he thought; he was divided between his pro- 
misc to the king and his oath to the church. It is probable Henry’s lawyers 
had some warrant for all they did, but the word “old customs” was terribly - 
vague; it might mean Saxon laws, or Norman state-maxims, or legitimate 
inferences from either of these. 

2 Becket, Epist. 200, dated October 24, 1163 a.n. 
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to the exchequer, unless the crown should content itself with 
a fine! This decision is said to have been chiefly due to the 
bishops ; it involved Becket in great difficulty, as he could not 
mortgage or sell the lands of his see ; had his offence been ad- 
judged to be simple contempt of court, he might, by the custom 
of Kent, where his manors lay, have compounded for a fine of 
forty shillings. Accordingly, when the king proceeded to 
reclaim moneys which he said were due from Becket’s chan- 
ccllorship, the archbishop had to find sureties. Even theso 
were of no use, when he was called to account for the revenues 
of benefices that had fallen vacant during his term of office ; 
their value reachcd the enormous sum of thirty thousand 
marks. It is not easy to understand how far these claims 
were warrantable; but Becket’s old intimacy with the king, 
and lavish habits of expense, make it probable that he had 
often been allowed to use the royal income as his own. When 
he resigned the chancellorship, he had provided against the 
danger of being called to account, by obtaining a formal quit- 
tance from the grand justiciary. This was now pleaded, but 
not with complete success; perhaps it was not held to in- 
clude private debts. But the king did not want to ex- 
tort money; he refused an offer of two thousand marks in 
Becket’s behalf from Henry of Winchester; the object of all 
these measures was to force Beckct to resign his office. Almost 
all the lords, spiritual and temporal, sided with the king ; even 
those who, like Foliot, had been ready to withstand the consti- 
tutions of Clarendon, now accepted them as a fact, and were 
indignant at the primate’s breach of promise. On the 7th and 
last day of the council (October 13th), Becket, having ccle- 
brated the mass for St. Stephen’s day, entercd the king’s hall, 
bearing his own cross. The act was understood as defiance. 
“Lo,” said Foliot, “if the king should draw his sword, prince 
and prelate would be properly armed,” and he vainly tried to 
persuade Becket to lay it down. Roger of York, now legate, 
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1 “Non deberent eum condemnésse ad misericordiam regis, in poenam pecuni- | 
ariam omnium rerum mobilium.”—Fitz-Stephen, Vite Beck., vol. i., p. 2380. 
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swept insultingly through the hall with a rival crozier borne 
before him ; the spears, as it were, were crossed. It was now 
impossible for the king, had he wished it, to recede. He 
learned that Becket had forbidden his suffragans to take any 
further part in the council, and appealed to the pope. The 
primate was questioned, admitted and renewed the appeal. 
Yet Henry excused the bishops from giving sentence on their 
chief. Headed by Hilary of Chichester, they passed from the 
council-chamber to the hall, and told the archbishop that they 
considered him perjured, renounced their obedience, and ap- 
pealed against him to the pope. Becket answered that an 
oath against conscience and right was not binding. Presently, 
the venerable and pious earl of Leicester came in at the head 
of a procession to pronounce the sentence of the barons. 
Becket would not listen to him. ‘“ What will yedo? Have 
ye come to judge me? ye have no right. A judgement, is the 
decision of a suit; I have put in no pleadings to-day. I was 
only summoned here in the case of John the Marshal. More- 
over, I am your father; ye are laymen. I will not listen to 
your sentence. I appeal to the pope.” Presently raising his 
crozier, Becket moved to the door amid a storm of curses and 
taunts, “traitor, perjured one,” from the knights present. The 
hot spirit flashed out: “If I might bear arms, De Broc, I 
would soon prove you liar in single combat ;” and he bandied 
foul names with the fiercest of his enemies.1 It was a clamour 
as of a city on fire, till the king sent orders that he should de- 
part in peace, and commissioned a herald to attend him. The 
people in the strects were for church against king ; they fell on 
their knees and implored the primafe’s blessing. His house- 
hold were wiser in their generation ; forty clergymen, and many 
knights and squires, left his service that day. 
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1Qnly one of his biographers records the foul names.—Will. Oant., Vite 
Beok., vol. ii., p. 18. Garnier says (p. 68), “The holy man said not a word.” But 
even Garnier admits that he had addressed the archbishop of York with “ Get 
thee behind me, Satan,” and Becket’s habitual use of bad language is noto- 
rious. Nothing can well be worse than calling his archdeacon “archidiabolus ” 
(Epist 15), or Tracy “leno.” —Grim, Vitm Beck., vol. i, p. 76. 
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Becket now considered his life in danger, and contrived, in 
the course of the next three weeks, to escape to the continent. 
It soon appeared that he had not miscalculated where his 
strength lay. He was cordially and respectfully welcomed by 
the king of France, who was at once superstitious and jealous 
of Henry’s power. The pope, then resident at Sens, received 
Becket as a sufferer in the cause of the church; declared that 
the constitutions were mostly intolerable; refused to accept 
his proffered resignation, and consigned him to Pontigny, 
a Cistercian monastery some twelve leagues off. Henry’s en- 
voys found popular feeling so strong in France that the bishops 
among them thought it better to sink their names and titles. 
They fared ill with the pope; Gilbert Foliot was sharply 
rebuked for using strong language; and Hilary of Chichester 
derided for his barbarous Latin. Nevertheless, Alexander 
temporized. He did not care to break with the king of Eng- 
land while Barbarossa, at the head of the Roman empire, sup- 
ported an anti-pope. Moreover, it was not the interest of any 
pope to strengthen a national church or its primate unduly. 
Nothing would be left to Rome if Canterbury became supreme 
in England. It is not the loast service of the papacy to civi- 
lization that it saved Europe from national patriarchates, like 
the Russian, no less than from a feudal church establishment. 

Henry was not daunted by the ill result of his embassy. 
The barons, the bishops, and the court clergy were with him. 
Becket once said that the king’s advisers were more to blame 
than himself! De Lucy, the primate’s old colleague and 
friend, had met him when he first set foot on the continent, 
and formally renounced the homage he owed him. But Henry 
had the ungovernable passions of a spoiled child, and ruined 
his own cause by violence. Public humanity was shocked by 
the exile of all the archbishop’s kindred and servants; even 
pregnant women and the sick were driven from their homes in 
mid-winter. The exclusion of Becket’s name from the public 
prayers, was even a greater outrage on the good feeling of the 





' Becket, Epist. 2. 
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twelfth century. But Henry did not spare Rome itself. He 
ordered that Peter’s pence should be paid into the royal trea- 
sury: and that all who brought in letters from the pope or the 
archbishop should be hanged, or set adrift on the sea. He 
seems, at the diet of Wirzburg (1165 a.p.), to have held out 
conditional hopes of supporting the anti-pope. But the Eng- 
lish barons, although fully prepared to assert the rights of the 
state against the church, would not have followed their king in 
a revolt against the lawful successor of St. Peter. Henry per- 
ceived his mistake, and forced his envoys to disclaim the over- 
tures they had made. | 

Becket’s exile lasted six years in all. The first two were 
passed at Pontigny in the practice of monastic austerities, and 
the study of canon Jaw. His character became sterner; the 
sense of his own mghts more intensc; and the sentiment of 
burning indignation at his exile, and the treatment of his 
friends, more intolerable. Three times he cited the king to 
submit to his censure, the last time choosing a tattered, bare- 
foot monk as his envoy. Henry answered with bitter contempt; 
but sent envoys to lodge an appeal while he was still in commu- 
nion with the church. Becket now withdrew for a few days to 
Vézelay, on the borders of Burgundy. There, on Whit-Sun- 
day, 1166 a.p., he anathematized the obnoxious constitutions ; 
excommunicated his chief enemics, among them Foliot, and 
suspended the sentence over the king. A devoted emissary 
was found to deliver the sentence to Foliot at St. Paul’s altar ; 
but the bishop disregarded it till it was confirmed from 
Rome. Gencrally the excommunicated in England were sup- 
ported by public feeling, and set the primate at defiance:! 
The king drove him from Pontigny to Sens by a threat to 
confiscate all the Cistercian property. But the bishops had no 
resource except to appeal against their head to Rome, and 
work, by bribes and intrigues, among the curia. Even this 
resource failed in May, 1168 a.p., and the pope, who had sus- 


1 “ Quod illi non evitantur, quos dominus Cantuariensis denuntiavit excom- 
municatos,”” &c.—Joan. Sarisb., Epist. 180. 
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‘pended the censures, renewed them. A conference at Mont- 
mirail (January, 1169 a.p.,) offered a hope of peace; Becket 
had promised to concede; and actually declared his readiness 
to make every concession, “except so far as God’s honour was 
concerned.” The king asked him to define that elastic for- 
mula: did it mean as much obedience as tho greatest of 
Becket’s five predecessors had shown to the least of the 
kings they lived under ? -or should the traditional rights 
of church and state be decided by the evidence of a hun- 
dred men from England, and a hundred from Normandy 
and Anjou? Becket declined to bind himself by any limi- 
tations. The council broke up in disgust at his self-will 
and bad faith. But the people were still with him; they. 
flocked to sce the man “ who would not for the sake of kings 
deny his God, or be silent as to his honour.” Within three 
days, Henry, in a fit of passion, had violated his political — 
treaty with Louis, and the king of France again espoused the 
archbishop’s cause. Other events favoured Becket. Alex- 
ander III. was beginning to triumph over the emperor, and 
adopted a haughtier tone in his dealings with England. Re- 
peated attempts at mediation by the papal legates failed. 
Once Henry insisted on inserting a conditional clause “saving 
the rights of my crown,” to balance the primate’s favourite 
formula, “‘ saving the nights of my order.” Then Becket de- 
clared that he could not return in safety without the king’s 
kiss of peace. He even threatened to lay England under an 
interdict, and excommunicate the king. Henry retorted by 
issuing orders that all his subjects should abjure the archbishop 
and the pope; those who regarded the interdict were to be 
banished. This extremity was not reached, though several 
bishops, fearing the worst, took refuge in convents. Mat- 
ters were complicated by the coronation of prince Henry 
during his father’s life-time. Te was crowned by the arch- 
bishop of York, without any oath to respect the liberties of the 
church, while the bishops, it was said, swore anew to observe 
the constitutions of Clarendon. Becket felt keenly the indig- 
nity to his see, which was thus deprived of its immemorial 
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right. Less patient than Anselm, he complained bitterly to 
the pope, and never forgave the prelates who had officiated. 
Suddenly the world was startled with the news that the 
king and the primate were reconciled. The peace seemed so 
complete, that the long continuance of the quarrel was more 
than ever inexplicable. The exiles were to return, the church 
property to be restored, the kiss of peace to be given, the 
young prince to be crowned again by Becket. No mention 
was made of the constitutions. The archbishop blessed the 
king, and was invited to spend some days at the court. But it 
was not easy to undo the past. Those who had profited by the 
sequestrations of church property positively refused to make 
restitution. Becket did not care to conciliate them ; he had 
learned nothing and forgotten nothing in his exile; he went 
back, as he said, to play a game in which heads were staked. 
His journey to Canterbury was a triumphal procession ; the 
people shouted along the road, “ Blessed is he that cometh in 
the name of the Lord!” Before he set foot on English 
soil, he had forwarded fresh sentences to his chief enemies, sus- 
pending Roger of York, whom he compared to Holofernes,! 
and excommunicating the bishops of London and Salisbury. 
He now refused to remit these censures unless they would take an 
oath to obey the pope’s sentence ; they declined this as uncon- 
stitutional, and preferred pleading their cause on the continent. 
They repaired to Henry’s court at Bur, near Bayeux. The 
king was furious at the report of Becket’s proceedings. 
“Truly I have reared and raised up sluggish and half-hearted 
men in my kingdom,” he exclaimed, “if they do no service 
to their lord, when he is insulted thus shamefully by a base- 
born priest.” Words of this kind were not uttered for the 
first time, and Henry's court had become dangerously versed in 
the record of priests, even popes, who had suffered death for 
their pride? Four knights, Reginald Fitz-Urse, Hugh de 





' Becket, Epist. 196. Idonea, a nun, was entrusted with this letter, and 
her sex suggested the recollection of Judith. 

*“ Habebit pacam suam latro vester et quidem bonam habebi KF its- 
Stephen, Vitw Beck., vol. i., pp. 273, 290, 291. 
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Morville, William de Tracy, and Richard Brito, caught the 
king’s words, and, left the court secretly for England. They 
were pursued, but Lité could not overtake Até. Collecting 
forces as they went on, and especially aided by the De Brocs, 
Becket’s steady enemies, they broke into Canterbury (Decem- 
ber 28th, 1170 .p.), and secured the city with patrols. A short 
interview with the primate, was closed by his refusal to swear 
fealty anew or remove the sentence on the bishops. The 
knights rushed out to arm. Becket was hurried by his friends 
into the transept of the cathedral, but he would not secure 
himself further, or allow the gates of God’s house to be shut. 
The knights returned, and gathered round him as he stond 
erect with his back toa pillar. A short, hot controversy, an 
offer of violence from the knights, met by a blow and a foul 
taunt from the primate, were the prelude to a cowardly 
murder. The monks round were beaten off, the arm of Grim, 
who interposed, nearly severed, and Becket cut down with 
many wounds, and his brains dashed out. Then the palace 
was plundered, and the charters in it carried off for the king. 
Remorse first touched the murderers when they found the worn- 
out hair skins which their victim had used. 

Never crime brought punishment more quickly than 
Beckcet’s murder. Before his dead body all anger was hushed, 
all jealousies forgotten: even Foliot durst not now plead that 
it was the cause, not the cross, which makes the martyr. Men 
remembered only that the pmmate had struggled and died lke 
a brave man for the church. Henry lost no time in excusing 
himself by ambassadors to the pope ; but for eight days Alex- 
ander would not even see them. A report soon spread among 
the people that Becket’s blood and clothes were working mira- 
cles; they regarded Henry for the rest of his life as a second 
Pilate, whose crime was of nameless atrocity. The king was 
- glad to occupy himself in Ireland till the storm had a little 
blown over. In May, 1172 a.p., he met the papal legates at 
Avranches, cleared himself by oath of all intentional part in the 
murder, and promised to atone for his hasty words by main- 
taining two hundred knights for a year in the Holy Land, by 
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serving there himself for three years unless excused, by allow- 
ing the principle of appeals to Rome, by abrogating all new 
customs obnoxious to the church, by restoring their possessions 
to the church at Canterbury and Becket’s adherents, and by 
faithfully adhering to pope Alexander’s cause. Two years 
later, Henry, attacked by his sons and the king of Scotland, 
was touched by compunction for his sins against the saint; he 
visited his shrine as a pilgrim, and submitted to flagellation. 
Within three weeks, he had triumphed over all his enemics. 
Yet neither compact nor miracle changed Henry’s policy. He 
was now unopposed master of the English church, and he gave 
away its bishoprics to Becket’s sworn enemies, Ridel, John of 
Oxford and Richard of Ilchester, or to foreigners, such as 
William Longchamps and Richard de Tocliffe.1 Henceforth 
he and his clergy were on the best terms, and the popé’s inter- 
vention was required to withdraw them from the secular employ- 
ments which the king gave them. Appeals to Rome were 
never heard of. From this time forward, the English barons 
and the courts of law sct themselves steadily to oppose the 
introduction of the canon or kindred civil codes; they were 
plundered in private by our legists; but England alone in the 
west of Europe refused to substitute them for her ancient 
customs. In one curious particular, the principle for which 
Becket had contended triumphed. His own assassins were 
tried for their offence against an ecclesiastic by the church, 
which could only punish them with penances. Henry re- 
warded them with places of trust and emolument; and m 
defiance of all theones about murder and sacrilege, they struck 
root in the land: Fitz-Urse, Tracy, and De Broc have founded 
historical familes.* The clergy saw the evil of a system 
which exposed them to be slain more cheaply than goats or 
Jews. Within four years of Beckct’s death, his successor gave 











' Longchamps was a native of Beauvais, and de Tocliffe archbishop of 
Poitiers. Similarly, the primacy was offered to the Lombard, Vacarius. 

2 Fitz-Urse founded the McMahon family in Ireland; from Tracy the 
present Lord Sudely and Lord Wemyss are descended.—Stanley’s Memorials of 
Canterbury, pp. 92, 93. 
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up the principle for which the martyr had contended, and 
allowed offenders against the clergy to be tried in secular 
courts. His apologetic letter to the pope seems to imply that 
even more than this had been resigned ; and that the clergy by 
a just analogy were to be subject to lay tribunals for fclonies.' 
A year earlier, 1175 a.p., their immunity in all cases relating 
to the forest-laws had been surrendered. Becket had won 
nothing; even the archbishops of York continued to wage 
ceremonial war with the sec of Canterbury. 

Becket has enjoyed the singular privilege of being known 
to us almost solely by his own. letters and the writings of his 
friends. The portrait thus handed down is abundantly life- 
like. His person, his conversation, the friendly jest with his 
attendants, the oaths and foul abuse to his enemies, the healthy 
love of field sports, the open-handcdness to all around him, are 
as fully recorded as the austerities by which he struggled 
against an animal nature, the pride with which he held the 
resolve once taken against a king, the courage with which he 
died for it. Not a scholar in the estimation of his age,* he 
dehighted to surround himself with learned men, and found 
leisure during his exile to procure transcripts of the treasures 
of foreign libraries. Not a man of noble birth, at a time 
when the pride of race was extravagant, he flung back the 
taunts of his enemics with a splendid scorn: “It is truco I am 
not sprung from an ancient line of princes. But I would 
rather be one whose nobleness of mind makes its own pedigree, 
than one in whom the gencrous blood of his fathers degene- 
rates.”* It is difficult not to admire such a man; he seems 
to tower above his contemporaries; it is his personality and 
character that bear down the violent but weak-willed king, 
who rolled on the ground in paroxysms of frenzy, attempted 


1 Trivet, p. 86. 

2 William of Canterbury says: “ Quatenus lascivia statis et angustia 
temporis permisit, in illis (sc. liberalibus artibus) profecit.” Comparethe remark 
in the Lambeth MS., that he might have been a good scholar if he had studied 
longer.—Vitwe Beck., vol. ii., pp. 1, 74. 

3 Girald. Camb. de Instruc. Princ., p. 187. * Becket, Epist. 75. 
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the life of those who brought him ill-news, and blasphemed 
God for allowing the beardless king of France to defeat a 
sovereign who had given so largely to the church.’ Yet 
Becket, with more decorum of manner, was not less passionate. 
Believing that the sentence of the church excluded from life 
eternal, and ought to exclude from fellowship with men, he 
chose the day of the Lord’s nativity, a time when he himself 
expected death, to excommunicate the ruffian who had cut off 
the tail of his horse. Hell for such an insult! the contrast 
with the judgement-hall of Pilate 1s strange. Trammelled 
by a theory too monstrous for -any man but himself to have 
usserted fully, he involved himself in repeated inconsistencies, 
and incurred the charge of insincerity by retracting promises 
which his common sense had made, and which a fatal logic 
repudiated. During life he represented no idea; he viewed 
the supremacy of church above state, not as a struggle of 
eternal with temporal law, but as a question of ceremonial and 
privilege? With Dunstan we connect English monachism, 
with Anselm church independence, with Innocent the supre- 
macy of the popes over all kings; but Becket's exile and death 
won nothing for his order: a title, a splendid shrine, the devo- 
tion of worshippers, showed that a heroic man had passed 
away; but what in England or the world embodies Becket’s 
thoughts ? 5 





1 Girald Camb. de Instruc. Princ., p. 113. 

2 John of Oxford accused him of looking mainly throughout the struggle 
to the profit derived from the commutations of church penances.— Becket, Epist. 
346. The charge is that of a virulent encmy, but it shows at least one aspec 
of the controversy. - 

3 In writing this chapter, I have freely availed myself of the spirited and 
masterly sketch of Becket’s life by Dean Milman (Latin Christianity, vol. iii.), 
of the more elaborate researches of Canons Robertson and Morris, of the 
almost exhaustive article by Professor Stanley on “The Murder of Becket,” and 
of an article in the Dublin Review, No. 97, “St. Thomas at Battle Abbey.” It 
is to be hoped that the lives and letters of Becket and his correspondents will 
before long find a careful and competent editor. 
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THE conquest of Ircland is among the most important episodes 
in the reign of Henry II. Placed at the extremity of Europe, 
Ireland had enjoyed the singular fortune of being frec when 
the world was enslaved by Rome, and learned and pious while 
the Saxons of England were pagan and barbarous. The legends 
of Welsh conquest in the island are almost.certainly false ;! at 
most, they must be reduced to one or two successful landings 
on the coast; but they indicate a connection between the 
two shores of St. George’s Channel, which was often inter- 
rupted but as constantly renewed. During the Roman domi- 
nion, there are traccs that Druidism retreated to Ireland as to 
a last stronghold. In the middle of tho fifth century, St. 
Patrick commenced the preaching of Christianity by lighting 
forbidden fires on the sacred altar of Tara; and the seers 
foretold that the flame so kindled, if not extinguished that 
night, would burn for ever. The triumph of Chnistianity 
brought with it the learning and civilization of Rome.* The 
missionaries Columba and Gall, the geographer Dicuin, the 
thinker Scotus Engena, and the historian Marianus Scotus, 
illustrated their country by names of European celebrity. An 
Irish divine was called in by the married clergy of England to 





1 Bran the Blessed: Mabinogion, vol. iii. 
2 It seems that many Romans, perhaps Romanized citizens from Britain, 


flying before the Saxons, had passed over into Ireland during the fifth and 
sixth centuries.—Petrie’s Round Towers, pp. 134, 135. 
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plead for them at the synod of Calne, and his eloquence over- 
matched Dunstan’s authority. The school of Glastonbury was 
an Irish colony, and the native school of Banchor is said to 
have numbered three thousand scholars im the eighth century. 
Side by side with this, went a certain progress in the arts. 
Stone buildings, cemented with lime, became inercasingly 
common after the fifth century... The famous round towers, 
which belong to the transitional period between Roman and 
Gothic art, and served as belfries, hghthouses, and towers of 
defence, show that the theory of construction had advanced 
beyond its mechanical appliances. Their symmetry is per- 
fect; but the courses of rough stones which compose the most 
ancient have evidently owed little to the mason; their very 
form is probably due to the want of cranes, by which heavy 
weights might be raised, and skill to bridge a space.? The 
smith’s art was not unknown in Ireland, and the country 
is rich above others in its golden ornaments, whose material 
the local mines supplied.? But a native coimage was first in- 
troduced by the Danes, and the coat of mail which English 
armourers forged was unused in Ireland; in the time of their 
worst need, the natives opposed their naked bodies to invul- 
nerable foes. 

Ireland expiated dearly its independence of the Roman 
dominion. The secret of its long anarchy and weakness lies 
in the fact that it was Christianized without being civilized. 
Without cities in which municipal institutions had been organ- 
ized, without Roman laws of property and inheritance, without 
the tradition of an empire, one and indivisible, the country was, 
and could be, nothing more than a cluster of clans. Any one 
of the reigning family might succeed the chief. The heir-appa- 


1 Petrie’s Round Towers, p. 158, &c. 

2 It seems superfluous to add anything to Dr. Petrie’s exhaustive arguments. 
But I may observe that the insulation of the bell-tower from the church is 
customary in Russia, not uncommon in Italy, and sometimes met with in Eng- 
land. It is easy to understand why the tower, at once more solid and archi- 
tecturally more complete, survived the main building. 

5 'Worsaae’s Danes, p. 3365. 
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rent was nominated by election among the tribe in the chief’s . 
lifetime, and called “ tanist.” Among the strange principles of 
tanistry, was one that no man could bind his successor.! This, in 
other words, made the individual the final element in the state ; 
made social organization dependent on single lives; and if it 
were strictly interpreted, mortgages, leases, and national treaties, 
were impossible. A similar disregard for contracts and respect 
for natural facts, is observable in the law by which marriage 
did not affect succession; the bastard shared equally with the 
lawful child, but women could not inherit. Land was the 
common property of the clan, and a fresh division was made 
on the death of every proprietor. The natural, not the civil, 
family was, the basis of the state, and the tie of blood was | 
supplemented by the relation of fosterage. Tho fighting men 
of a tribe were early distinguished from the peasants; trade 
was comparatively unknown, and scamanship unpopular. The 
power of the chief was bounded principally by the public feeling 
of his followers ; there was no upper class, except the royal; the 
land had many princes, but no nobles. The nght of making 
war was among the prerogatives of the chief. Gradually the 
country had settled down into five provinces and four royalties, 
the central district of Meath belonging, during his reign, to the 
federal king. But the federal royalty was a diplomatic un- 
reality; it lent prestige to a powerful monarch, but did not 
invest the weak with authority. Altogether the institutions of 
the country seemed framed with the view of making order 1m- 
possible. The wave of Danish invasion passed over the land, 
and left it unchanged; a few cities, Dublin, Waterford, and 
Limerick, had become colonics of the Ostmen ; but the people 
were unsubdued, and scarcely affected by the foreign influence. 
Their numbers made it impossible to exterminate or absorb 
them ; the vivacity, courage, and intelligence of the men, the 
grace and beauty of the women, perpetually conciliated those 
who had scttled among them as conquerors. The alicn became 
more Irish than the native; and the blood of Brian Boroimhe 





¥ 


1 Davios’s Tracts, pp. 8, 9. 
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himself mingled with the race he fought against and con- 
quered.! 

Intellectual and devout, the Irish were still barbarous in 
their habits, and their very religion bore traces of heathen 
influences. Alliances were made by transfusion of blood. In 
Ulster, the chief of one of the clans was consecrated in a 
bath of broth. Oaths were taken on objects of reverence ; 
about 1150 a.v., we find the kings of Meath and Connaught 
swearing on the staff of Jesus, the bell of St. Fechin, and the 
white cow of St. Kevin. The Beltane fires on the claddagh of 
Galway, and the sacred fire of St. Bridget, which burned day 
and night at Kildare, are no doubt connected with old Druidi- 
cal rites. There were parts in which the people were still 
unbaptized. The church seems in a vague manner to have ac- 
knowledged the supremacy of Rome; and the cities of the 
Ostmen affected a connection with Canterbury.? But many 
uncanonical practices prevailed. The clergy, who otherwise 
bore a high character, were addicted to hard drinking, espe- 
cially after fasts, and often marricd, or kept concubines, 
although celibacy had been enjoined by several synods. The 
people generally were stigmatized by their conquerors as fickle 
and faithless. The habit of gomg about armed with an axe, 
which was used, like the modern shillelagh, on the smallest pro- 
vocation, contributed to frequent breaches of the peace. The 
fine proportions and handsome features of men and women 
generally contrasted strangely with the great number of 
cripples and deformed. But their long yellow hair fell in 
tangled masses over the shoulders and breasts of the men; 
their dress was a sheepskin with short sleeves, and per- 
haps adorned with patches of different colours. The chief, 
who could not slecp in a bed when he came to the English 
court, was pretty certamly a fair sample of his country. But 
one refining influence existed: the people were fond of, and 
skilled in, music.3 


1 ‘Worsaae’s Danes, p. 320. 2 Moore’s History of Ireland, pp. 167-170. 
* Girald. Camb., Top. Hib., c. 25-35. 
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There were reasons, besides the mere lust of conquest, why 
an English king should desire to reduce Ireland. It had given 
harbours and recruits to the Northmen on their expeditions ; 
Insh soldiers had fought at Brunan-beorh against Athelstane ; 
English exiles repeatedly fled to the island, and awaited the 
opportunity of reprisals upon their own government. Insh 
pirates infested the English coasts, and carried off prisoners, 
whom they sold as slaves. Accordingly, William the Con- 
queror had meditated subjugating Ireland, if he lived two 
years longer; William Rufus once declared, as he stood on 
the coast of Wales, that he would bridge St. Gcorge’s Chan- 
nel with a fleet of ships! But it was reserved for John 
of Salisbury to obtain from his intimate friend, the English 
pope, Adrian IV., a grant of Ireland to the English crown as 
a hereditary fief (1154 a.p.).2 The pope’s right to confer it 
was derived from the forged donation of Constantine, by which 
all islands were granted to the see of Rome: the nght of a 
Roman emperor to dominate the world was still undisputed in 
diplomacy. Reasons for the gift were found in Henry’s desire 
to instruct an ignorant people, extirpate vice from the Lord’s 
vineyard, and introduce the payment of Peter’s pence. Never- 
theless, the difficulty of invading Ireland seemed greater than 
any profit likely to result from it. The king’s council opposed 
the enterprize; and for some years the project was suffered to 
sleep. 

But the wretched disorders of Irish politics invited the in- 
vader. Dermot Mac-Morogh, king of Leinster, was a restless 
and unscrupulous prince; ambitious, vindictive, and barbarous, 
but liberal to the church‘ and beloved by the lower orders. In 
1153 a.p., he chanced to be at feud with Roderic O’Rourke, 
lord of Breffny, in East Connaught, and determined, as part of 
his revenge, to seduce Roderic’s wife, the beautiful Devorgilla. 
Although now past middle life, Dermot’s soldierly reputation or 
tall stature triumphed over the lady’s virtue, and aided by her 


14,8. Chron., A., 1087; Girald. Camb. de Inst. Princ., p. 144. 
3 Joan. Saresb. Metalog., c. 42. 3 Monast. Hibern., p. 387. 
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brother, she eloped from an island in Meath where her husband 
had placed her for security. The king of Connaught, who was 
then also king of Ireland, forced Dermot to restore the 
guilty wife to her husband. But the feud thus begun lasted, 
with fluctuations of fortune, as the national sovereignty 
changed hands, through fifteen years. Then (1168 a.p.) 
a new king of Connaught was crowned at Meath, and es- 
poused the cause of his vassal effectually. The federal army, 
aided by the Ostmen of Dublin, who had some experience of 
Dermot’s barbarity, united, and drove the king of Leinster 
from his dominions. Embittered by the desertion of his vas- 
sals, and with his kingdom declared forfeit, Dermot burned his 
capital, Ferns, and repaired to the court of Henry II. in Aqui- 
taine. The offer to hold Leinster, if Henry would reinstate 
him, as an English fief, procured Dermot free quarters in 
Bristol, to which he speedily returned, and letters patent autho- 
rizing any English subject to assist him. Dermot published 
these, and promised large rewards in land to those who would 
help him to win back his kingdom. 

The most powerful ally whom Dermot’s offers attracted 
was Richard de Clare, surnamed Strongbow, earl of Pembroke, 
and distant cousin to the king. <A promise of Dermot’s 
daughter Eva to wife, with the succession of Lemster as a 
dowry, induced the carl, whose fortunes were dilapidated, to 
promise that he would embark next year with his whole force 
in the enterprize. Three other adventurers were enlisted. _ 
Two of them, Robert Fitz-Stephen and Maurice Fitz-Gerald, 
were sons, by different fathers, of Nest, a Welsh princess ; the 
third was Maurice de Prendergast. Dermot, in hisimpaticnce, 
preceded his allies into Ireland. He sustaincd a repulse, but 
contrived to negotiate, till, in May, 1169 a.p., Fitz-Stephen 
landed near Wexford. Forty knights, sixty men-at-arms, and 
three hundred and sixty archers, composed the Anglo-Norman 
force, which was only recruited by five hundred men under 
Dermot, when it marched tothe siege of Wexford. The citizens 
had prepared to meet the invaders in the field, but the sight of 
mail-clad men inspired a panic: they burned their suburbs, and 
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retired within the walls. A vigorous and successful defence 
the first day did not inspirit them. They agreed to capitulate, 
gave hostages, and renewed their allegiance to Dermot. Wex- 
ford was at once handed over with its territory to Fitz- 
Stephen. The first success of the allies was followed up by 
a vengeful expedition into Ossory. In a victory here, . two 
hundred heads were laid at the feet of Dermot. The gray 
savage danced in triumph over the bloody spoils, and, recog- 
nizing the features of a private enemy, caught up the head by 
its gory scalp, and fastened his tecth in the mouth and nose. 
Before long, the army of Ireland had taken the field under its 
king, Roderic O’Connor. But it could effect nothing aguinst 
the walls of Ferns, in which Dermot’s troops sheltered them- 
selves. The king consented to re-invest Dermot with Leinster 
as a fief; and peace was made. A secret article stipulated 
that no more strangers should be brought over. But the next 
troops who arrived were none the less taken into Dermot’s 
service, and their presence enabled him to reduce Dublin to 
allegiance. Roderic was occupicd with a civil war in the north. 

In spite of all the advantages won, the position of the 
allies was still insecure. Something morc than an invincible 
army was wanted to found a kingdom. Titz-Stephen was 
admirable in the field, a dashing cavalry captain, open-handed 
and genial, but over-fond of women and wine, and without the 
higher capacity of a general or a statesman. The presence of 
Strongbow, who had not yet come over, was the more earnestly 
desired, as he possessed all the qualities which Fitz-Stephen 
lacked. An ungainly, scrofulous man, with the quavering voice 
of a woman, gentle-natured and wanting in enterprize, Richard 
de Clare was a diplomatist in council and a tactician in the field. 
No reverses disheartencd him, and no fortune tempted him inte 
any indiscretion. Hewas prone to hesitate on the brink of a great 
achievement, but he stood firmly by the purpose he had once 
adopted, and carried it out against stronger opposition than had 
daunted him at first.1 He had delayed crossing till the terms 


1 The characters of Fitz-Stephen and Strongbow are very vividly portrayed 
by Giraldus Cambrensis.—Hib. Exp., caps. 26, 27. 
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of the royal patent were already fulfilled ; Dermot was rem- 
stated, and English subjects had no authority to carry on war 
on their own account in Ireland. Strongbow accordingly went 
to Normandy, and asked permission to push the advantages 
gained ; he could only obtain an ambiguous answer from the 
king, but determined to consider it in his favour, and went 
back into Wales to prepare an expedition. In May 1170 a.p., 
he sent over Raymond le Gros, Fitz-Stephen’s half nephew, 
as his precursor. At the rock of Dundolf, near Waterford, 
Raymond, with fifteen knights at most and not a hundred 
archers, defeated three thousand Irish with immense slaughter ;} 
but the victory was sullied by the murder of seventy prisoners, 
whose bones were broken and themselves thrown into the sea. 
The excuse of this crime was, that the Irish gave no quarter, 
that their prisoners paid no ransom, and that on this occasion 
the captives outnumbered the captors. Raymond, it is said, 
was averse to the massacre, and only yiclded to the advice of 
Hervei de Mount-Maurice, who knew the country. It is clear 
that the bitter hatred of race was already sprmging up—a 
dangerous feeling for both, where the conquerors were raised 
like demigods by their armour and civilization above the natives, 
and where these were certain ono day to bridge over the in- 
terval. It is probable that Dermot’s treachery did much to 
exasperate the Normans. Flushed with success, he had treated 
his allies with contempt, and was suspected, on probable 
grounds, of intending to rid the country of them. 

In August, 1170 a.p., as Strongbow was preparing to em- 
bark,? he received an explicit order from the king not to 
proceed. Quictly disregarding it, he crossed with a little 
army of twelve hundred men, out of whom two hundred were 
knights. The storm of Waterford was his first exploit ; and it 
iulustrates the Irish architecture of the times, that the city 
walls were trenched by cutting away the wooden props of a 





' This startling result is partly ascribed by Regan (Conquest of Ireland, 
p- 70) to accident. The cattle in the English camp, terrified at the prepara- 
tions for battle, rushed out, and disordered the Irish ranks. 

* “Cumque jam solvere pararet.”—-Newburgh, vol. i. p. 161. 
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house that was built into them. The frightful carnage of the 
storm was succeeded by the earl’s marriage with Eva, who 
brought a kingdom as her dower. Then the united forces 
marched upon Dublin, where the governor, Hasculf, had lately 
been encouraged, by the presence of a large army under 
Roderic, to throw off his allegiance to Dermot. Strongbow 
penetrated between the Irish forces and the city. The men of 
Dublin sent out their archbishop to mediate, and terms had 
almost been arranged, when Miles de Cogan became impatient, 
and stormed the walls at a weak point which he had recon- 
noitred. The inhabitants experienced the worst miseries of 
the conquered. Hasculf, and Asgall, king of the Northmen, 
escaped on board some small vessels to their countrymen in 
the Orkneys. Miles de Cogan was left in command of the 
city he had won. The earl and Dermot roturned to Ferns, 
where the king died soon afterwards, full of years and stricken 
with a mysterious disease, in which his contemporaries re- 
cognized the avenging hand of God. Yet he meditated the 
conquest of all Ireland, and sacrificed his son, whom the king 
of Connaught put to death, to his unwillingness to make peace. 
Never traitor was more worthless than Dermot. But his 
death did not relieve his nation from the fears which now 
overshadowed them. The synod of Armagh had met during 
this year, and declared that God was judging the people for 
their sins, especially for the crime of kecping Christians in 
bondage. It was ordered that all the slaves throughout the 
land should be set free. 

It seemed for a moment asif the Imsh would free them- 
selves. Indignant at Strongbow’s disobedience, Henry sum- 
moned him to appear before the curia, forbade all traffic and 
intercourse with Ireland, and commanded all English sub- 
jects there to return before Easter, 1171 a.p., on pain of 
_ banishment and forfeiture of their estates. The earl, in 
alarm, sent Raymond le Gros to the court, which was then 
in Aquitaine, reminded the king of his permission once 
given, and offered to hold all his conquests of the crown. 
Henry did not even deign to answer this letter. The earl 
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resolved to bide by his enterprize, and risk the forfeiture 
of his English estates. But his followers were less hearty 
in the cause: many of the English left his standard and 
returned ; and the Irish melted away from a chief to whom they 
owed no natural allegiance. Presently Hasculf appeared in 
the Liffey, with sixty ships from the Orkneys and Norway.! 
But his Danish allies, though better armed than the Irish, were 
not more successful against the Norman chivalry. The small 
garrison of Miles de Cogan won a glorious victory, and Hasculf 
himself was taken. His gallant threat, that he would do 
greater things if he lived, provoked the governor, who ordered 
him to be killed. Strongbow had, perhaps, arrived in time to 
take part in the fight. He was certainly in the city soon after, 
when a league, promoted by archbishop Laurence, brought 
together a second Norwegian flect from the Isle of Man, and a 
federal Irish army under Roderic of Connaught. Dublin was 
closely invested ; and, as the English were short of provisions, 
which had hitherto come to them from England, the besiegers 
trusted to a blockade. Two months had passed, and Strongbow 
was reduced to such extremities that he offered to become 
Roderic’s vassal. He was answered with a summons to quit 
the country, or prepare for an assault. At the same time news 
came that Fitz-Stephen was besieged in Carrig, near Wexford, 
and could only hold out some three days longer. His wife and 
children were in the fort with him. Despair and alarm inspired 
Maurice Fitz-Gerald, Fitz-Stephen’s half-brother, with a happy 
suggestion: he proposed to Strongbow that they should cut 
their way through the investing army. The sally ended in a 
decisive victory: six hundred English routed thirty thousand 
Irish, and returned laden with plunder and provisions. The road 
to Carrig was now clear, but the relieving army arrived too late. 


_ ' Mr. Wright, in his preface to Regan’s Conquest of Ireland, p. xi., has 
impugned the dates given by Giraldus, and placed the siege by O’Connor before 
the siege by Hasculf. I cannot discover any reason for this. There was ample 
time for the two sieges between Easter and St. Bartholomew’s day. 

2“ Més des Engleis a icel jor Esteit Ricard de tut la flur.”—Regan’s 
Conquest of Ireland, p. 114. But I confess I place no confidence in Regan’s 
accuracy. ; 
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Deceived by the solemn oaths of the Irish that Dublin had 
fallen, Fitz-Stephen capitulated, on the promise of a safe pas- 
sage to Wales, and was instantly loaded with chains. Of 
all his possessions, Strongbow only retained Dublin and Wa- 
terford.. 

The earl now perceived that he could effect no lasting 
conquests by himself. He crossed over into England, and 
waited upon Henry at Newnham, in Gloucestershire, where a 
large army had already gathered round the king. The terms 
of reconciliation were arranged, with a little difficulty : Strong- 
bow renewed his homage and oath of fealty, and engaged to 
surrender Dublin and the other fortified posts of Leinster to 
Henry. In return he received back his English estates, and 
was to retain his other Irish territory. King and earl then 
set sail, and landed near Waterford, October 18, 1171 a.p. 
The fleet comprised four hundred ships, and at least five hundred 
knights, with many archers, were on board. A deputation from 
the citizens of Wexford soon appeared, delivered Fitz-Stephen 
to the king, and claimed the merit of arresting an English 
rebel. It was Henry’s policy to play the part of mediator 
between his piratical subjects and the natives. Fitz-Stephen 
was kept some weeks in custody as prisoner of state. Ina 
royal progress to Cashel, Henry received the submission of the 
native princes of Munster, and placed rulers over Cork and 
Limerick. His success encouraged him to display his natural 
sympathies: Fitz-Stephen was liberated, Wexford annexed, 
and some of the late deputation punished with death. Yet 
nothing arrested the general impulse of submission. O’Rourke 
came in at Dublin. Roderic himself, who had collected an 
army on the banks of the Shannon, gave way at the critical 
moment, and agreed to render homage and pay tribute. 
Christmas was passed at the capital—even then important from 
its commerce—with a full court and amid lavish hospitality. 

Early m 1172 a.p., a synod was held at Cashel. The 
programme of church reform was carried out. Marriages 
were restricted within the seventh degree of relationship. 
Baptisms were to be public, and more formal than heretofore. 
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Tithes were instituted; and church lands were freed from the 
hospitality and other burdens which the chieftains of the 
country had been accustomed to exact. The clergy were freed 
from the legal obligation to assist in paying the blood-fine of 
a relation! These laws, especially the first and last, which 
struck at the clan system, were salutary enactments. But 
they do not seem important enough to exculpate Henry before 
God and man for his violent conquest of an inoffensive people ; 
rather they tend to prove that Insh barbarism had been over- 
stated. The court held at Lismore to establish order among 
the English settlers, is better evidence of the real objects of the 
conquest. The country was partially distributed among Nor- 
man nobles; but as the English conquest of Ireland, more 
rapid than the Norman of England, had been effected by fewer 
men, and was more insecure, the changes in the property and 
laws of the nation were proportionally smaller. Meath, as the 
appanage of royalty, of course accrued to the English crown ; 
Henry assigned the whole of it to Hugh de Lacy, whom he 
made justiciary of the realm and governor of Dublin. The 
object of this enormous grant, no doubt, was to balance Strong- 
bow’s power. The families of Desmond, Ormond, and Vernon 
received other estates. But the number of those invested was 
small; and although some of the Irish, by a sort of fiction, 
received their estates again of the king as fiefs, they were to 
be held by native, not by feudal, laws of succession. Generally 
the native laws were to remain in force, except among English 
settlers, or where provision to the contrary was made. The 
shghtness of the change no doubt mainly contributed to the 
readiness with which the supremacy of the English crown was 
accepted. In April, 1172 a.v., Henry was able to return to 
England, leaving only Ulster behind him nommally un- 
subdued. 

A series of petty wars between Insh chiefs and Norman 
nobles soon broke out. The precarious nature of the English 


1 Wilking, vol. i., pp. 472, 473. I suspect the special direction to baptize in 
clean water is the foundation of the old story, that the sons of Irish chiefs 
used to be baptized in milk. 
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dominion became manifest ; and Henry was forced to publish 
the papal bull granting Ireland to him, which he had hitherto 
suppressed. At last, in 1175 a.p., Roderic O’Connor made 
a treaty with the English crown, and agreed to render hom- 
age, tribute, and submission, in return for royal rights in his 
own kingdom of Connaught. At the same time, the limits 
of the English pale, as it was afterwards called, were defined. 
This district, which was immediately subject to the king of 


England and his barons, comprised Dublin with its appur- 


tenances, Meath, Leinster, and the country from Waterford to 
Dungarvan. The articles of this treaty were ratified in a 
council of prelates and barons. From the English point of 
view, the kings of England were henceforth lords-paramount of 


Ireland; the fee of the soil vested in them; and all Irish 
princes in future were no more than tenants-in-chief. From 


the Irish point of view, the English kings were nothing more 
than military suzerains in the districts outside the pale.! 
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1 For tho conquest of Ireland, I regard Giraldus Cambrensis as tho only 
real authority. I have based this chapter upon Moore’s History of Ircland. 
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PRIVATE LIFE, AND FAMILY WARS AND DEATH, OF 
HENRY II. 


CHARACTER OF HENRY II.—FIRST FAMILY WAR.-—SUCCESS OF THE OLD KING.-— 
SECOND WAR.-—-SIEGE OF LIMOGES, AND DEATH OF PRINCE HENRY.—WAR 
WITH RICHARD AND PHILIP AUGUSTU8.—DEATH AND PUBLIC CHARACTER 
OF HENRY II. 


Tue death of Becket and the conquest of Ireland did not 
give Henry the repose he desired. The double curse of his 
own actions and his wife’s character, followed him inexorably 
through life. There were strange stories of Eleanor’s ancestry. 
Her father had carried off his viscount’s wife, and had been 
cursed by a monk of the time with a prediction that no good 
fruit should ever come of the unhallowed alliance. One of her 
ancestors had married a woman of no birth, but endowed with 
marvellous beauty. It was observed that the countess always 
quitted church, before the mass was'offered up. One day her hus- 
band gave orders she should be detained, and the lady escaping 
from those who held her, rose into the air, with two of her child- 
ren in her grasp, disappeared through the church window, and 
was never more seen. “We came of the devil, and shall go to the 
devil,” was Richard Cour de Lion’s comment upon this tradi- 
tion.' But Henry needed no other Nemesis than that of his 
own crimes. He had unbridled passions, and no principle but a 
fear of divine wrath and a hope of divine favour. His pen- 
ance at Becket’s tomb, while he favoured Becket’s murderers 
and disregarded his principles, was no mere appeal to the 
bigotry of the multitude: it rested on the idea that he could 
cajole the saint into procuring success for him. In a similar 
spirit, he once exclaimed, in the last years of his life, that he 


1 Brompton ; Twysden, 1046. 
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would no longer reverence Christ, who gave a beardless boy the 
victory over him. In his observance of promises, Henry was 
so bad as to be branded with utter untrustworthiness by his 
contemporaries. Yct the truth scems to be that he fixed cer- 
tain arbitrary bonds to himself, the feudal oath or kiss, which 
he never broke ; he was thus punctilious but not honourable. 
His love of diplomacy was increased by his want of warlike 
ability ;! rapid movements and large forces often won him suc- 
cesses ; but he was not a match for soldiers-born, like his own 
sons or Philip Augustus. A passionate and uncertain man, 
Henry was disliked in his own household. His, conjugal infi- 
delities distressed his queen the more that she was older than 
himself. The fiery and vindictive woman revenged her wrongs 
as a wife on Henry’s heart as a father. 

The coronation of the young prince Henry had been procured 
by his father at the price of much intrigue, many promises, and 
a yet deeper breach with Becket. During Becket’s lifetime, it en- 
listed the prince on his father’s side against the primate, whom 
he regarded as his enemy. But when Becket was removed, 
prince Henry soon wearicd of the title, without the power, of 
royalty. Durig a visit to Paris, he was persuaded by the 
French king to demand that his father should entrust him 
with England or Normandy. The news of this intrigue reached 
Henry II., and he instantly recalled his son. But in 1178 a.v., 
the king of England was in the south of France, occupied 
with a settlement of feudal claims, and a contract of marriage 
between his youngest son, John, and a princess of Savoy. 
Prince Henry took occasion to protest against the cession of 
Chinon, Loudon and Mirebeau, as his brother’s marriage por- 
tion; and having established a grievance, escaped from the 
court as it returned north, and took refuge at St. Denys. It 
soon appeared that there were other malcontents in the 
king’s family. Richard and Geoffrey contrived to join their 
brother ; the queen herself was taken in man’s clothes, 


1“ Qmnia prius quam arma pertentans.”—Girald. Camb. de Inst. Princ., 
p. 71. 
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as she tried to fly, and thrown into prison. Nevertheless, 
Henry was not dismayed. The bishops stood by him; and of 
all his sons’ retinue, only three acccpted permission to follow 
their masters’ fortunes. The importance of the war was not 
understood for some time. Hatred of his powerful neighbour 
had long rankled in the breast of Louis; and while the king of 
England so little suspected, or so profoundly despised him, that 
he offered to make him mediator, the French king meditated 
an implacable war. He rejected the proposed office, on the 
ground that Henry was thoroughly faithless. In an assembly 
at Paris, every discontented noble who held anything of the 
English crown was invited to transfer his homage to the young 
king, and the counts of Flanders were among those who com- 
plied. The fidelity of the nobles of Aquitaine had already 
been undermined. The king of Scotland was bought over 
with the promise of Northumberland for himself, and Hunting- 
don and Cambridgeshire for his brother. The earls of Leiccs- 
ter and Derby agreed to raise the standard of revolt. Strong 
in these allies, Louis fortified his castles and collected an army 
of twenty thousand Brabangons. 

Yet the successes of the first campaign were on the whole 
with Henry, who took Dél with the Earl of Chester inside 
it, and forced Louis to retreat. In England, lord Arundel 
captured the carl of Leicester, who landed with a body of 
Flemings in Norfolk. Butin July, 1174 a.p., the bishop of 
Winchester! crossed to warn Henry that only his own presence 
could retrieve England, where a Scotch army was pouring in 
from the north, while David of Huntingdon headed an army inthe 
midland counties, and the young prince was preparing to bring” 
over fresh forecs from Gravelines. Henry crossed the channel in 
a storm, and, by advice of a Norman bishop, proceeded at once 
to do penance at Beckcet’s shrine. On the day of his humilia- 
tion, the Scotch king, William the Lion, was surprized at 
Alnwick and captured. This in fact ended the war, for David 


1 So many messengers had already gone over, that the Normans said the 
next envoy sent would be the Tower of London.—Diceto ; Twysden, 576. 
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of Huntingdon was forced to return into Scotland, where 
the old feud of Gael and Saxon had broken out. The Eng- 
lish rebels purchased peace by a prompt submission. In less 
than a month, Henry was able to return into Normandy. There 
the citizens of Roucn had gallantly beaten off the whole 
French army, during a siege of three wecks, in the hope of 
speedy relief. In spite of his pious abhorrence of treachery in 
others, Louis was well inclined to gain by fraud what he could 
not win by arms: he proposed an armistice in honour of St. 
Lawrence, and prepared, under cover of this, to storm the city. 
Some clergy who had mounted the cathedral belfry, pereeived 
the treacherous attempt; the alarm bell was rung, ana the 
citizens, swarming to the walls, repulsed the enemy. Next day 
the English army appeared. A body of Welshmen stole 
through the woods, and intercepted the provisions of the 
French. 

The confederates were now weary of war, and agreed to an 
armistice. Richard alone tried to hold out, but his castles were 
speedily reduced. Before long peace was arranged (September 
29,1174 .a.p.) The conquests on both sides were restored. The 
young king received two castles in. Normandy, with an mcome 
of fifteen thousand Angevine pounds; Richard two castles in 
Poitou, with half the revenues of the earldom ; and Geoffrey 
two castles in Brittany, with half the rents that carl Conan 
had enjoyed: the rest were to be paid him on his marriage with 
Constance, the heiress of the duchy. The three sons did 
homage: the two younger by agreement; the eldest at his own 
demand, that he might have some better security than his 
father’s love. Henry IL. released his captives, 960 knights 
in all—a signal proof of his success, and of the extent of the 
insurrection. The king of Scotland was still captive in 
Falaise. By advice of a deputation of Scotch prelates and 
barons, he at last consented to swear fealty to Henry as his 
liege lord, and to do provisional homage for his son. His 
chicf vassals guaranteed this engagement; hostages were 
given; and English garrisons received into five Scotch towns, 
till the treaty had been solemnly ratified in the next year at 
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York. The only person who did not bencfit by the peace was 
Eleanor. She expiated the double offence of adultery and dis- 
loyalty, by a long imprisonment of twelve years, which even 
the intercession of her eldest son on his death-bed did not 
mitigate.! Henry now no longer disguised his connection with 
Rosamond Clifford, whose carly death has made her a heroine 
of romance.? 

But the causes of discord between Henry and his sons were 
too deep-seated to be removed by any peace. Every one except 
the king of England had an interest in the unnatural strife. 
In 1180 a.p., Philip Augustus ascended the throne of France, 
and carried on his father’s anti-English policy with infinitely 
greater ability. Times were changed for France, since a duke“ 
of Normandy had intimidated the whole kingdom. The French 
knights had learned their own strength in the crusade, and felt 
pride in the national name, which was so gloriously known in 
the East.3 This feeling of nationality did not of course extend 
to the English provinces. But Brittany was like the Scotch 
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1 She was roleascd (1186 a.p.) at the intercession of Baldwin, archbishop 
of Canterbury. Probably a visit of her son-in-law, the duke of Saxony, to the 
Iinglish court, had something to do with it.—Gorvase; Twysden, 1475. But 
she wis imprisoned again before Henry’s death. 

2 The story that Rosamond was the mother of Geoffrey, bishop of Lincoln, 
and urchbishop of York, is highly improbable. He was born at least as early 
as 1155 a.p. (Ang. Sac., vol. 11, p. 378); whereas Giraldus, who rofers the 
connettion with Rosamond to this date, calls her puella (De Inst. Princ., p. 91), 
and Brompton says that she died carly.—Twysden, 1151. Walter do Mapes 
says that Geoffrey’s mother was named Ykenai.—De Nugis Curialibus, p. 
228. But Rosamond may have been the mother of William do Longespee, 
who died 1226 a.v. The story of the labyrinth was known to Brompton. In.. 
the French Chronicle of London (p. 3), Rosamond’s death by the poison of 
toads is ascribed to Eleanor, queen of Henry III., to account for the hatred of 
the London populace to her. 

3 The altered relations of Normandy and France were ascribed by Ranulf 
de Glanville to two causes: first, that the Normans had come into France at 
. time when the country was weakened by the loss of two great battles ; 
secondly, that since the dukes of Normandy had become kings of England, 
they had destroyed the local liberties of their native province. The first 
cause could hardly have operated for two hundred and odd years, The second 
is a real one, but ought to have been balanced by the additional resources of 
England.—Girald. Camb. de Inst. Princ., pp. 114, 116. 
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te 
Highlands of the fifteenth century: it swarmed with barbarous 
clans, who were always ready for war. More civilized, but 
equally martial, the knights of Aquitaine and Guienne esteemed 
their dependence on England in proportion as it was nominal, 
and entered the energctic protest of constant revolts against the 
very shadow of peace and a strong government. Bertrand de 
Born, troubadour and knight, was the intimate friend of the 
young king, and, to some extent, of all the family. Animated 
by the conviction that his country’s liberties could only be 
preserved by a balance of constant war between France and 
England, Bertrand devoted his bitter pen and sharp sword to 
the unholy struggle. The three elder sons of Henry possessed 
every quality dangcrous to the peace of the kingdom. All 
loved war for itsown sake. Prince Henry! enjoyed the highest 
personal popularity ; he was liberal, affable in conversation, 
and ready to forgive. Landless and treasureless as he was, a 
splendid retinue of knights attached themselves to his fortunes, 
and so great was the promise of his talent, that, if he had lived, 
says one who knew him, “he would have re-fashioncd the 
monarchy of the world.” The prediction is of doubtful value ; 
Henry’s character was wayward and uncertain. Richard was 
the less loved, but the better soldier of the two. The restless 
love of adventure engaged him, as governor of a province, in 
perpetual feuds; a harsh love of justico made him pitiless in 
repressing disorder; and passion constantly hurricd him into 
excess. Geoffrey was a diplomatist by nature; overflowing 
with oily words, rankling with bitter thoughts, and always on 
the watch to overreach, or escape overreaching. We know 
that their father loved Henry, Richard, and even the worthless 
John, his youngest born ; Geoffrey seems to have conciliated no 
tenderness, and dicd leaving no friends.* 

1 He is commonly called “the young king,” or Henry III., in the 
chronicles. I commonly avoid these titles as likely to lead to confusion, 

2 Girald. Camb. de Inst. Princ., pp. 29, 31, 32,35, 36, 104, 106. Giraldus 
was bitterly hostile to the old king, but his narrative genorally has strong 


internal marks of truthfulness. His expression that Geoffrey was at the bottom 
of all the mischief that went on, is remarkable. The rumour, after prince 
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Richard’s fame as a matchless knight, against whom no 
castle was safe, and his expeditions into Biscay and Navarre, 
aroused the jealousy of his elder brother. Prince Henry fore- 
saw that thc almost independent earl was establishing a new — 
kingdom in Aquitaine, and would never subside into a subject. 
The alarm was reasonable, and the old king called upon his 
second and third son to renew their homage to the heir-appa- 
rent. Geoffrey was willing, but Richard resolutcly refused. 
Ifc came, he said, of as good blood as his brother, and had no 
occasion to do homage for his mother’s estates. Geoffrey was 
sent into the south to mediate (1183 a.p.), and presently found 
himself at the head of a league of Aquitanian barons, who 
gladly embraced an occasion of revolt against Richard’s stern 
rule. Prince Henry sent his wife to the French court, and 
joined his forces to Geoffrey’s. The king could not remain 
spectator of a civil war between his sons. Ile marched an army 
into the south, and found that authority had deserted him; he 
could only interfere as a partizan. He clected in favour of 
Richard, who was hard pressed, and besicged Geoffrey in 
Limoges. In his anxiety to spare bloodshed, the king entered 
the town under a flag of truce; the archers of the garrison 
violated it, and Henry narrowly escaped being shot down in 
the market-place, while he parleyed with his son. ‘“ My son,” 
he said, with tears, “ tell me if such a father as I am deserved 
this of thee.’ The crime was perhaps not Geoffrey’s. The 
men of Aquitaine had taken up the quarrel so fierccly that they 
ill-treated or murdered the envoys who came to treat of peace. 
Geoffrey is not innocent of these outrages, which he at least 
witnessed ; but there is no proof that he intended parricide.! — 
Prince Henry wavered for a time between the two camps, but 
finally returned to the rebels, and was excommunicated in 
consequence by the Norman bishops. He then collected an 
army, and advanced, plundering churches and villages as he 
went, to relieve Limoges. A sudden attack of fever pros- 


Henry’s death, that miracles were performed at his tomb, is some proof of his 
popularity.—Newburgh, vol. i., p. 283. 
1 Hoveden; Savile, p. 324. 
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trated him at Chatcau-Martel, in the neighbourhood. Feel- 
ing the approach of death, he became penitent, laid himself on 
a bed of ashes, and sent imploring the king to visit him. 
Henry dared not comply for fear of treachery, but sent his 
ring in token of forgiveness. The prince died without sight of 
his father. His death scemed the judgement of God upon the 
war. Limoges was taken by assault. Geoffrey made his peace, 
and died three years afterwards (August, 1186 a.p.) of a fever 
hike his brother’s, while he was intriguing anew with the French 
court.!’ Bertrand de Born was pursued to his castle of Haute- 
fort, and foreed to surrender. He was brought before Henry, 
who jested with him on his defeat. Bertrand excused it by 
saying that he had lost his senses on the day of his young 
master’s death. The remembrance of his loss overwhelmed 
Henry, and he fainted away. On recovering, he pardoned 
Bertrand his rebellion in consideration of the love he had borne 
the prince. Dante was less merciful to the man who sowed 
discord between father and son. Ie has plunged Bertrand 
in the ninth circle of Tell, the head severed from the trunk, 
and both animate.* 

Henry’s quarrel with his sons sickened him of statc-craft ; 
he renounced the plans of his life for fear their success should 
benefit his heirs. In two quarrels between France and Flan- 
ders (1182-1184 a.p.) he interposed as mediator, instead of 
supporting the count against the king. He left Auvergne to 
be reduced by a French army (1185 a.p.) He even proposed 
to divorce Eleanor, marry the Princess Alix of France, and 
endow his offspring by her with England and Normandy, 
bequeathing Poitou and Anjou to his youngest son. Plnhp 
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1 “Kodem quo et frater antca morbo sc. febrili calore lethaliter corroptus.” 
—Girald. Camb. do Inst. Princ., p. 34. “‘Adversii valetudine prossus.”—Gorvaso ; 
Twysden, 1480. Another account says that he was killed in a tournament.— 
Hemingburgh, vol. i, p. 121; note by Mr. Hamilton; Martin, Histoire do 
France, tom. ii., pp. 523, 624. 

2 Inferno, canto xxviii, 1.194. I cannot doubt that the reading, “al 
giovanre,” the title given to prince Henry, is to be preferred to that of “al 
re Giovanni.” John was not a king when he rebelled, and his friendship with 
Bertrand de Born was not famous. 
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communicated this project to Richard, who never forgave it. 
It was probably his discontent, and the danger of his defection, 
that forced Henry to demand a two years’ truce at the price of 
giving up his only remaining fortress in Berri, which Philip 
had invaded, 1187 a.p. The French king would have pre- 
ferred to push his advantages, but was restrained by public 
opinion. All Christendom was panic-struck at the news that 
Jerusalem was likely to fall again into the hands of the Infidel. 
Philip consented at Gusors to a three years’ truce, during which 
the territories of either king were placed under the church’s 
guard. Henry and Philip followed Richard’s example, and 
took the cross. Henry, it was said, never meant to perform 
his vow, and only regarded it as a diplomatic formality. For 
some inexplicable reason, men thought from jealousy, he hindered 
instead of expediting his dangerous son’s departure. Mean- 
while, Jerusalem was lost, and matters reverted to their old 
uncertainty. The war recommenced in Bern, around Chatcau- 
Roux, and Henry and Richard were now supcrior in the field 
(June, 1188 a.p.) Philip at last demanded a conference, and 
proposed that the Princess Ahx should be restored and mar- 
ried to Richard, who should be acknowledged as heir-apparent. 
The demand was not unreasonable ; the princess had been con- 
fided to Henry as the future bride of his son; and the terrible 
rumour that Henry had seduced her, required disproof by some 
official act. Unhappily, the story was true. The king of 
England refused to give up his ward, or acknowledge his son’s 
title. Richard’s suppressed wrath now flamed out. He in- 
stantly transferred his homage to Philip, and was accepted as 
his hegeman. The two best soldiers of their day soon over- 
matched the king of England. ec Mans, the town he loved 
best, was accidentally burned by his own soldiers; Tours was 
taken from him; and he was shut up im Azai. His petition 
for peace was answered by a demand of absolute submission. 
The words which had been so often heard in his old quarrel 
with Becket, “saving my honour and the dignity of my realm,” 
were peremptorily struck out of the treaty. He submitted to 
pay Philip an indemnity of twenty thousand marks, to give up 
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the princess Alix, and to acknowledge Richard as his heir. 
At his own request, a list of the barons who had jomed Richard 
against his father was given in. The first name that met his 
eye was that of the only son whom he still loved and trusted, 
earl John. He fell back in his bed, and turned his face to 
the wall. “ Let things henceforth go as they will; I renounce 
myself and the world.” A few days’ fever carried him off. 
He had once caused a picture of four caglets rending an eagle 
to be painted on a pancl of a chamber at Winchester. The 
prediction was now litcrally fulfilled. 

Henry II. had the features of his mother’s family. He 
was a middle-sized, square man, with a large round head, le- 
onine features, a sanguinc complexion, and grey blood-shof eyes. 
He stooped slightly, and grew fat and gouty as he aged, in 
spite of moderate diet and frequent excrcise. His courage as a 
soldier was balanced by his timidity as a gencral. A liberal 
man in public, he was accused of stinginess in his own house- 
hold ; and his craft as a diplomatist was perpetually undone by 
the fits of passion which he was powerless to restrain. The 
seeming inconsistencies of his character are completed by the 
fact, that the deadly enemy of Becket constantly cmployed 
ecclesiastics in preference to laymen about his person. These 
contrasts arc explained by the one fact, that Henry, able and 
energetic, was wanting in steady principle and charactcr. No 
man more thoroughly regarded life as a game in which the 
only stake was success. To bribe God into helping him, and to 
shuffle oaths like counters, without incurring the direct charge 
of fraud, were Henry’s moral principles. Slender as they were, 
he did not always adhcre to them: his passion constantly 
mastered his superstition, and in one critical moment of his 
life he disgusted Louis, who had for once sided with him against 
Becket, by a wanton breach of faith, that he might punish 
his revolted subjects in Brittany and Poitou. Out of mere 
anger against his son, he allowed the power of the French 
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1 After the conference of Montmirail.—Herbert de Bosham, Vita Beck., p. 
277. 
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crown to increase, and prepared the way for the loss of Guienne 
and Normandy. His adulteries were flagrant, and carried on 
when his hair was grey, and he over sixty. Even the strong 
justice he administered was not without reproach, and it often 
degenerated into barbarity. His subjects said that he enforced 
the rights of his crown uncqually ; that he plundered orphans 
of their heritage ; that he left his soldiers unpaid ; and that his 
justiciarics were corrupt.!_ The great Ranulf de Glanville has 
been accused of condemning an innocent man to death, that his 
own viscount might marry the widow; and Henry, although 
he remitted the capital sentence, kept the victim of oppression 
in prison.® It is difficult, therefore, to agree with Hume, that 
Henry’s “character, in private as well as in public life, 1s almost 
without o blemish.” But it had redeeming points. He was 
singularly learned for his times, a pleasant companion, and a 
staunch friend. In the great quarrel between church and state, 
he saw the right side, and fought it out, through much violence 
and many failures, to a successful cnd. He reformed the 
organization of justice, and substituted the grand assize for the 
duel. The prestige of the English name increased under him. 
Above all, the country enjoyed a long scason of quiet within its 
borders. The distinction of Norman and Englishman was 
beginning to disappear, and Henry did nothing to perpetuate 
it. In a few years after his death, the country began to be 
studded with free towns. 
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' Seo the vision of Roger Estreby.—Girald. Camb. de Inst. Princ., p. 43. 

2 Hoveden; Savile, p.355. The charge against Glanville derives some 
probability from tho language of Richard of Devizes (p. 7), who calls him 
*‘ vir Stephano (sc. of Tours) non inferior nisi moribus,” &c. 
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Wuern Richard met the procession that was bearing the 

royal bier to the abbey of Fontevraud, it is said that 

blood gushed from the mouth and nose of the corpse.! 

Horror-struck at the sight, and guiltily conscious of a share 

in his father’s death, the new king showed his penitence 

by at first retaining in place, or promoting, the old servants 
of the crown. One exception was made against Stephen 
of Tours, seneschal of Anjou. It was part of his crime that 
he was low-born. Richard threw him into prison, took away 
the noble wife of his son, and married her, in defiance of all 
canons, to a man of her own rank. Generally the new king 
seemed anxious to conciliate public opinion. He promised to 
confirm John in the possession of his English estates, and gave 
his half-brother Geoffrey, the archbishopric of York instead of 
the chancellorship. Quecn Elcanor was released from the pri- 
son to which she had been again consigned, and travelled over 

England, proclaiming acts of grace, and receiving oaths of 

fealty. There was a general guol-delivery, by which criminal 

offences were condoned, while civil debtors were let out under 
bail for their re-appearance. In August, 1189 a.p., Richard 


1 Brompton says (Twysden, 1151) that he was laid out, crowned and scep- 


tred, and with his head uncovered. The account of John of Oxenedes (p. 64) 
is simpler. 
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landed; took the usual oaths to preserve the liberties of church 
and state, and was crowned sumptuously. Unhappily his pre- 
sence inflamed the crusading spirit, which was already fierce 
in the nation. Although debarred from civil rights, the Jews 
of England had hitherto multiplied and grown rich: aliens and 
infidels as they were, they had high and low in their power. 
Strongbow was probably one out of many nobles who had been 
bound to them; their claim over St. Edmund’s monastery was 
so strong, that they once lived with their wives and families 
within its walls. All the more were men generally anxious 
to revenge themselves on a race, which they hated and feared. 
Some Jews who pressed in to see the king’s coronation, were 
driven back with blows. A riot ensued, and the Jews’ quarter 
was plundered. A day clapsed before the king’s troops could 
restore order, and then only three rioters were punished, for 
damage done to Christians. Thus encouraged, or allowed, the 
frensy of persccution spread over the land. Generally it was 
the country people who were setting out as pilgrims for Pales- 
tine, who began the crusade at home, while the cities inter- 
posed to preserve the king’s peace.* But the rumour that the 
unbelievers were accustomed to crucify a Christian boy at Easter, 
had hardened men’s hearts against thom. The cause of 
murder and rapine prevailed in Dunstaple, Stamford, and Lin- 
coln. At York, the viscount allowed five hundred Jews to take 
refuge in the castle. caring, in spite of this, to be given up, 
they closed the gates against the king’s officers. They were 
now besieged by the townsmen, under orders of the viscount, 
and the defence of men untrained to arms and without artil- 
lery, lay only in the strength of the walls. They offered to 
ransom their lives, but the crowd thirsted for blood. Then a 
rabbi rose up and addressed his countrymen. ‘Men of Israel, 
hear my words: it 1s better for us to die for our law, than to 
fall into the hands of those who hate it; and our law pre- 


1 Newburgh, vol. i., p. 161. For the case of Richard of Anesty, see Pal- 
grave’s Eng. Com., pp. xxiv.-xxvii ; Chron. Joc. de Brak., p. 8. 

2 “ Ubicunque reperti sunt Judai manibus peregrinantium percussi sunt, nisi 
qui municipalium eruebantur auxilio.”—Diceto; Twysden, 6651. . 
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scribes this.” Then every man slew his wife and children, and 
hurled the corpses over the battlements. The survivors shut 
themselves up with their treasures in the royal chamber, and 
set fire to it. The crowd indemnified themselves by sacking 
the Jews’ quarter, and burning the schedules of their debts, 
which were kept for safety in the cathedral. But this was an 
offence against the exchequer, to which, by the thvory of the 
law, all Jewish property belonged. Royal officers were there- 
fore sent down to York, and the town called to account for its 
disorders; a fine was levied, but the murderers escaped punish- 
ment.! 

The chivalrous part of Richard’s reign is in itself of litt'c 
importance for English history. But its indirect results 
changed the face,of the country. Among them, the purchase 
of charters by the municipalities may be classed in the first 
order. Richard once said that he would scll London itself, if 
he could find a purchaser. The sheriffs and their officers were 
removed throughout the kingdom, that their places might be 
sold. If it be true that the great justiciary, Glanville, was 
imprisoned, and forced to ransom himself for three thousand 
pounds, the act may be regarded as one of extortion rather 
than of justice; for Glanville’s offences under Henry were 
condoned by his continued employment under Richard.* This 
indignity did not prevent the aged legist from joining the 
crusade, and he was among its victims. The chancellorship of 
the kingdom was sold for three thousand marks to William 
Longchamp, bishop of Ely, a Frenchman risen from the ranks, 
whom Richard trusted. The regency of the kingdom during 





1 Benedict and Joss, two of the Jews at York, had built houses like royal 
palaces in the city, and lived there like “ tyrants over the Christians,.’”’—New- 
burgh, vol. il., p. 19. 

? Ric. Div., p. 7. William of Newbury, however, states that he gave up 
his office, disgusted by Richard’s government.—Vol. ii., p.9. He had been 
employed to see justice done for the massacre of the Jews in London.— 
Brompton; Twysden, p. 1160. It is possible that although the justiciary was 
removable by a new king, his authority did not necessarily cease with the life 
of the sovereign from whom it was derived.—Palgrave’s Rot. Cur., vol. i., 
p. xl. 
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Richard’s absence was vested in a council, over which the 
chancellor presided. Provision having been thus made for his 
absence, Richard started for Palestine. It was noteworthy 
that his troops were conveyed in English bottoms, while Philip 
Augustus was compelled to hire ships from the Genoese.!. Even 
on the voyage to Messina, Richard’s arrogant and overbearing 
disposition showed itself. His first dispute with Philip may be 
excused. Common decency forbade him to marry the princess 
Alix, whom his father had seduced. But the storm of Mes- 
sina, because a peasant had refused to surrender him a falcon, 
was in violation of all international law. The conquest of 
Cyprus was justified by the conduct of its tyrant, Isaac Com- 
nenus, who threw the shipwrecked crusaders into prison. 
Richard won and gave away his kingdom with the ease and 
gaicty of a kmght-crrant. <A victory over a Saracen galhot, 
charged with engines of war for the relief of Acre, heralded the 
king of England’s advent to the crusading army. The siege of 
Acre, like that of Troy, was a trial of strength between Fast 
and West; and the West conquered. Three months after 
Richard’s arrival, the town, which had held out two years, 
capitulated. The prestige of the victory was great, but it 
broke up the Christian army. Philip had now a good excuse 
for returning to his dominions. His departure left Richard in 
supreme command, and Richard, adored by the common sol- 
dicrs for his valour, was detested by all the princes for his 
violenee. Tie had torn down the flag of Austria from the gate 
of Acre, where duke Leopold had planted 1t.5 Presently the 

! Richard was even able to lend ships to the French king.—Hoveden ; 
Savile, p. 392. 

? Hoveden; Savile, p. 394. The overbearing manners of the English, who 
swaggered through the streets insulting the citizens, gave great offence in 
Sicily.—Newburgh, vol. ii., p. 31, note by Hamilton. A further complication 


aroso from a quarrel with the French, who tried to shut the English out of the 
town.—Wendovor, vol. iii., p. 31. 

> Diplomatically, Richard was justified, as the duke was not a sovereign 
prince. Richard of Devizes says (p. 52) that he left the camp at once, 
full of rancour against Richard. William of Newbury represents him as 
remaining and receiving liberal pay from the king of England.—Vol. il. 
p. 70. This latter seems to be the true story. 
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death of Conrad of Montferrat by an assassin was ascribed to 
the English king, who had opposed his pretensions to the throne 
of Jerusalem. The charge was false, but Richard’s character 
gave a colour to it. Gradually his army melted away. His 
personal prowess was great, and he was willing to risk death 
at any moment to save a comrade. Long after he had left 
Palestine, the Syrian women frightened their children with 
the name of king Richard. But one right hand could not win 
Jerusalem, and Richard had not the higher qualities of a 
general. He could order a battle, but not arrange a campaign. 
When at last he cut his way through overwhelming forces 
towards Jerusalem, he halted suddenly within a few leagues of 
the Holy City, and dared not commence its sicge. A few weeks 
wasted in chivalrous skirmishes and sccret negotiations, mado 
up the campaign. Then the army withdrew sullenly to the 
sea-shores, unblessed by a sight of the city they had come to 
conquer. Presently Richard and Saladin concluded a truce for 
three years and cight months. It was agreed that the Chris- 
tians should keep possession of the littoral, and that their pil- 
grims should be allowed to visit Jerusalem. Richard himself 
did not profit by this permission; perhaps his heart was too 
full at the thought of how much had been ventured, and how 
little won. But the bishop of Salsbury went in his place, and 
was received with distinction by Saladin. 

Richard’s anxicty to return was caused as much by news 
from England as by any disgust with the crusade. Between 
an oppressive chancellor and a treacherous brother, the wholo 
kingdom was in disorder. Longchamp had inaugurated his 
government by imprisoning his colleague, Pudsey, bishop of 
Durham and chief justiciary of the north. Tho bishop of 
Ely was now papal legate, chicf justiciary of the kingdom, 
chancellor, and president of the council of regency. He 
abused his powers unblushingly; had he continued in office, 
it was said, he would have taken his mng from the knight, 
his silver-studded belt from the man-at-arms, her bracelets 
from the woman, and his precious stones from the Jew. Hoe 
travelled with an escort of one thousand horse, sealed public 
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documents with his own seal, and married the crown wards to 
his own low-born relations. He wasted the church estates of 
York, in the absence of the archbishop, by wholesale dilapida- 
tions. He tried to corrupt public opinion by hiring minstrels 
to sing his praises about the streets. Yet it is probable that 
in some cases he excited hatred only by the faithful discharge 
of his duty. He surrounded the Tower with a ditch, and put 
the canons of York under interdict till they acknowledged his 
legatine powers. He steadily opposed the intrigues of John, 
who aimed from the first at securing himself tho succession,! 
and employed the vast income assigned him against the giver. 
The first intelligence of the revolt against Longchamp’s 
government reached Richard in Sicily. He is said to have 
appointed a commission of inquiry. It is more certain that he 
confirmed Longchamp in his post. But when it was known 
that the king was in Palestine, an insurrection broke out, 
headed by earl John. The ostensible object was to confirm 
Gerard de Camville in the shrievalty of Lincolnshire, which he 
claimed on doubtful grounds, or at least which Longchamp 
disputed. The barons would not take part against the crown, 
ar with the chancellor. A compromise was made, by which 
matters affecting tenants-in-chief were to be decided by the 
king’s court. The castles that had been taken were consigned 
to a commission in trust for the king, and the barons swore 
fealty to John, as presumptive heir to the crown, disregarding 
the claims of Arthur, Geoffrey’s son, whom Richard had desig- 
nated as his successor. : 

Before long the opportunity for another breach with the 
chancellor presented itself. Geoffrey Plantagenet, archbishop 
of York, had been ordered by his brother to remain out of 
England. There was good reason for this: Geoffrey’s quarrels 
with the king had extended over several years, and his fidelity 





‘There seems to have been a gencral belief in England, that Richard 
would never return from the crusade. His health had been seriously affected 
by the hardships of war and excessive exercise in arms. He was pale and 
bloated, and boils had broken out over his body, just before he left England. 
—Newburgh, vol. ii., p. 12. 
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might well be doubted. At the instigation of John, the primate 
of the north now resolved to violate the royal command, and re- 
turn. The whole council were opposed to this audacious outrage 
on all authority, and Longchamp ordered the sheriff of Kent to 
arrest the offender. The order was clumsily executed by the 
governor of Dover :! Geoffrey was dragged through the streets 
in his priestly vestments, and kept without food till his captors 
began to be apprehensive of consequences. Advantage was 
now taken of the late compact to summon Longchamp before 
the king’s court. Bishops and barons flocked to the council at 
Loddon-bridge,? which John summoned by special writs. Long- 
champ tried to secure himself against the decision he foresaw 
by falling back upon London. But he entered it fresh from a 
defeat by John’s forces, and found only encmies among the 
citizens. At the instigation of Geoffrey, they rose up in arms, 
and blockaded him in the Tower. The council adjourned to 
London, andthe citizens, or their governing aristocracy, at- 
tended the sittings. The archbishop of Rouen produced a 
document, subscribed with Richard’s name, and dated from 
Messina, which appointed that prelate to replace the chancellor 
if he governed badly. Fear had hitherto prevented the arch- 
bishop from disclosing his instructions, It is doubtful whether 
they were genuine or forged. By the legal principles of the 
day, Longchamp’s counter-plea of oral credentials from the 
king ought to have outweighed any document. But the time 
that clapsed before this mandate was produced, and the readiness 
which the council displayed to purchase Longchamp’s ratifica- 
tion of their proceedings, looks very much as if there were some 
flaw in their case. To his honour, he refused to retain his 
bishopric, and the custody of three royal castles, at the price of 
acquiescing in John’s proceedings. “I am ready to answer 

1 Matthew of Clare, governor of Dover, was nephew or brother-in-law to 
Longchamp.—Ang. Sac., vol. ii., p. 391; Newburgh, vol. ii., p. 48. 

* Between Reading and Windsor. 

3 To this may be added the testimony of the pope, reported by Walter of 
Rouen’s ambassadors: “Scimus quia dominus rex nulli unquam mortalium 
tantam dilectionem exhibuit vel honorem impendit, quantum domino Eliensi.”— 
Hoveden; Savile, p. 409. 
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every charge you bring against me: I can account to the last 
farthing for every sum I have expended. I will resign no-trust 
that has been committed to me by the king. But you are 
stronger than I am; and, chancellor and justiciary, I yield to 
force.””! He gave up the keys of the Tower, where the pro- 
visions were failing, and the garrison mutinous, and promised 
not to leave the kingdom till he had resigned his other for- 
tresses. But in eight days he escaped to Dover, intending to 
cross the channel. There was some delay in the ship’s sailing, 
and the chancellor, fearing to be recognized and stopped, 
disguised himself in the green silk dress of a woman, and sat 
with a basket on the strand. His ignorance of the English 
language betrayed him. A sailor, angry at gettmg no answer 
to his questions, lifted up the lady’s veil, and saw a black beard. 
‘Longchamp was dragged and hustled till his life was in danger, 
and finally imprisoned. At the intercession of his brother 
bishops, who dreaded the scandal to the church, he obtained 
a passport from John, at the price of fulfilling the treaty. 
Once in safety on the continent, he obtained permission from 
the pope to excommunicate all his enemies except the prince. 
The thunders of the church rolled harmlessly over the heads 
of the English bishops and barons. Rome itself was powerless 
against public opinion. Longchamp now set himself to buy 
back his office of justiciary from the queen-dowager and John. 
John shamelessly espoused the cause of the man he had exiled, 
and warned the council that Longchamp had offered him seven 
hundred pounds. ‘I am in want of money: ‘a word to the 
wise is enough.’”” The barons took the hint, and lent the earl 
five hundred pounds out of the treasury. John reduced his 
claims in favour of principle, and sent Longchamp, who had 
returned to Dover, out of the realm.* The earl had other 


1 This dramatic speech is said to have been delivered from a window of 
the Tower.—Ric. Div., p.41. The charges of peculation against Longchamp 
are, I think, “not proven.” He served a master who was always in want of 
money, and ready at any moment to disavow an unpopular act of his 
ministers. 

* Hoveden; Savile, p. 409. 
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plans in view. Philip had lately offered him the hand of a 
Freneh princess, and England and Normandy, if he would 
surrender the town of Gisors and the counties of Aumale and 
Eu. But queen Eleanor interfered in behalf of her absent son. 
The council threatened to confiscate all the earl’s goods, and 
the oath of allegiance to Richard was taken anew through the 
kingdom. The queen-dowager even assisted the justiciary in 
the administration of justice. 

Nevertheless, there was good reason, in all the news that 
Richard received from England, why he should return. Un- 
luckily, his journey home was beset with difficulties. France 
was notoriously hostile, and the empcror was offended at 
Richard's alliance with Tancred of Sicily. The guilt of Con- 
rad’s murder was universally ascribed to him, and he was thus 
outlawed by the public feeling of Europe. Accident decided 
his course. A storm drove him on the coast of Istria, between 
Aquileia and Venice. After some danger of detection on the 
way, he arrived, with only a knight and a page, at Erperg, near 
Vienna. The foreign money which the boy tendered in the 
market excited suspicion, at a time when to be a stranger was 
dangerous, and when rumours of. Richard’s presence in the 
duchy had alarmed curiosity.!. The house in which the king 
lodged was surrounded, and he found himself a prisoner in the 
hands of Leopold of Austria, whose banners he had insulted, 
and whose brother-in-law, Comnenus, he had dexpoiled. A 
generous man would not have remembered these injuries 
against a stranger cast on his shores: Leopold’s pride had 
stooped to serve and receive pay from the king, but it could not 
omit an opportunity of revenge. As a crusader, Richard was 
under the protection of the church. But if he was guilty of 
Conrad’s murder, he had forfeited that protection. 

When tho news of Richard’s captivity was known to the 
emperor Henry VI., he felt no scruple on the question of 
honour involved, but decided that diplomatic etiquette would 





eer: ROE ogee me ee. 





1 Hoveden says he was betrayed by spending money much more frecly 
than the people of the country were accustomed to do.—Savile, p. 409. 
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not allow a duke to keep a king in custody. He accordingly 
bought Richard for fifty thousand marks from his captor, kept 
him in honourable but strict custody, and announced the fact 
of his imprisonment to Philip. The intrigues between Philip 
and John at once ripened into a league to despoil the injured 
king. But the barons maintained order in England, and John’s 
garrisons and Welsh mercenaries achieved no higher success 
than ravaging the country. In Normandy, Philip was foiled 
before the walls of Rouen by its gallant and loyal people. 
The very women took arms against the French, and the 
burghers, throwing open the gates, dared the enemy to enter 
into the town. In September, 1193 a.p., the German diet 
assembled at Worms to sit in judgement on the English king. 
Richard refuted the false charge of assassination by a forged 
document, professing to come from the sheik of the assassins, 
who took the murder upon himself. He propitiated German 
pride and the emperor by doing formal homage for all his pos- 
sessions. The act is a curious counterpart to John’s humilia- 
tion before the pope, but no Englishman ever felt himself de- 
graded by Richard’s submission; it entailed no practical 
consequences, and was only a diplomatic stratagem by a man 
who had fallen among thieves. Richard’s speech in his own 
defence was so manly and eloquent, that the emperor descended 
from his throne to embrace him. But sentiment did not over- 
power avarice in the imperial breast. For some time Henry 
hesitated whether he should not prefer Philip’s offers of money 
and alliance to the claims of honour. At last he agreed to fix 
Richard’s ransom at the monstrous sum of one hundred and 
fifty thousand marks. The old insult to Austria was to be 
condoned by a marriage between Leopold’s son and Richard's 
niece Eleanor. The English regency did their best to collect 
the money demanded. Every laymen was taxed at one-fourth 
of his income; every priest paid from a tenth to a fourth; the 
Cistercians were forced to contribute the wool of their sheep, 
and church plate was seized or held to redemption. Neverthe- 
less, winter passed before even the greater part of the sum was 
gathered in. Richard complained in a song which he com- 
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posed: “I had no so poor companion, that I would have left 
him in prison. I do not say it to reproach you, but I am still 
a prisoner.”! Nor was he comforted by the empty honour of 
the royalty of the Arlat and Provence, which Henry conferred 
upon him. Those provinces were nominally imperial fiefs, but 
had long since shaken off their dependence on the empire ; 
Richard only received a title, and the diplomatic nght of 
enforcing it by war. At last the German princes, scandalized 
at their country’s dishonour, persuaded the emperor to accept 
hostages for the money still due, and release his captive.* 
Richard travelled rapidly, and left Antwerp in time to c:cape 
the imperial messengers on their way to arrest him again. 
Henry’s baseness was the most constant part of his character.’ 

The king’s entry into England was a triumphal procession. 
The German nobles who had attended him were astonished at 
the opulence displayed, and regretted that the terms of release 
had not been higher. But no pageant was more grateful to 
the people than the return of peace. Of all John’s castles, 
Nottingham alone held out, refusing to believe that the king 
had returned. Richard instantly marched there, stormed the 
town, and hanged a number of the prisoners. This was con- 
clusive evidence, and the garrison surrendered. The council 
then sate in judgement upon John, and declared his honours 
and estates forfeit. But Richard’s thirst for money was not 
easily quenched. During his captivity, he had issued a writ 
that no faith should be given to any instrument issued in his 
name, unless it were to his honour and profit. He now caused 
a new seal to be made, and declared all grants under the old one 
null and void. Purchasers who remonstrated, were told that 
they were only entitled to the difference between their advances 
and the rents they had enjoyed, as interest was forbidden by the 


1 Sismondi’s Literature of the South, vol. i., chap. 4. 

2 It was not very safe to remonstrate with the emperor. He struck one 
baron, who pleaded Richard’s cause, with a knife, and cut off his nose.—Ellis, 
Metrical Romances, p. 304. 

® Menzel, of course, says that “the emperor acted well and nobly.”— 
Hist. of Germany, cap. 163. 
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canons. Richard’s orthodoxy had not been learned for nothing. 
The proceeds of the lands and offices which were thus resumed and 
sold again, and the money derived from new taxes, enabled the 
king in three months to sail for France with a fleet and army. 
After the loss of his English castles, John had found himself 
despised and neglected by Philip. He now met his brother, 
fell at his feet, and was forgiven, but not at first trusted or re- 
stored to his estates. A story, which would be incredible if it 
were told of any one but John, states that he endeavoured to 
recover his brother’s favour by murdering a number of French 
knights at a feast.1_ In the course of a year he received a 
pension and some of his old easy but was not trusted with 
fortresses. 

The remaining ycars of his reign were wasted by Richard 
m costly and profitless wars. Since the forged letter from the 
sheik of the assassins had been published, Richard had re- 
gained the prestige due to a crusader, while Philip’s influence 
was impaired by the scandalous repudiation of his queen, a 
Danish princess. . Nevertheless, Richard’s successes were con- 
fined to barren battle-fields, to calling his opponent a vile 
renegade, and challenging him to a duel, which he did not 
dare to accept. The dauphin of Auvergne, wHo had been per- 
suaded to shake off the French yoke, was disloyally abandoned 
to his fate. It seems as if the king of England had come to 
regard war from the corporal’s point of view, and only cared 
for hard fighting and the renown of a “ beau sabreur.” The 
titles granted him by the emperor were put forward as an 
additional reason for war; but the English frontier in France 
did not advance, and the English power was weakened by the 
harassing demands which it made on its continental vassals. 
At last the end came. Richard was wounded by an arrow at 
the siege of some obscure castle, was unskilfully handled by his 
surgeon, and died in a few days. It is said he ordered his 
body to be buried at the feet of his father at Fontevraud. The 
circumstances of his death are suspicious. One account places 





' Thierry, Conquéte d’Angleterre, tom. iv., p. 73. I cannot verify the re- 
ference he gives to Hoveden. 
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the castle in Normandy; another in the Limousin. It is 
doubtfal whether Richard required a treasure-trove, or the 
knight who found it, to be given up. The name of the archer 
is variously given. Some accounts say that the archer was 
tortured to death, or even the whole garrison slain, in spite of 
Richard’s dying injunctions that no revenge should be taken. 
Others are quite ignorant of these vengeances.! These dis- 
crepancies, and the fact that prophecies of Rithard’s approach- 
ing death had floated vaguely among the people before he fell, 
give a presumption that the tyrant was removed from earth by 
an assassin. His unscrupulous rival, Philip, who had actually 
once suborned murderers against him,’ and his faithless brother 
John, may share the suspicion which cannot be verified. 
Among the remarkable incidents of the reign, is one which 
a poetical theory has lately invested with a romance not its 
own. A certain William Fitz-Osbert, by profession a civilian, 
followed the king to the crusades. On his return to England, 
Fitz-Osbert, a wasteful man, became involved in a quarrel 
with his brother, who had supported and educated him when 
young, but now refused to support him in his extravagance. 
With singular baseness, William crossed over to Normandy, 
where the king then was, and denounced his brother as a 
traitor. The charge seems to have been referred to the court 
at Westminster ; it was mct on every point with a sworn denial, 
and was rejected. Fitz-Osbert now took up the trade of a 
civic patriot, allowed his beard to grow, in sign of sympathy 
with the lower classes,?-and aided them with advice in the 
law courts. But he was especially great in the folk-motes, or 
civic assemblies, in denouncing the aristocracy of privileged 
families who then governed London, and whom he accused of 
assessing the taxes upon the poor. Once he ventured again to 
Richard’s camp with a general denunciation of all in authority. 


1 Palgrave’s Rot. Cur., pp. lxxiv.-lxxx. 

2 Hoveden ; Saville, p. 428. 

? Newburgh, vol. ii., p. 173. The story that his family had always kept 
their beards unshaved, to testify their hatred of Norman rule, is derived from 
Matthew Paris, a very uncertain authority. See p. 243, note 3. 
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The king was always ready to receive charges that might be @ 
source of profit, and took some measures which emboldened 
the malcontents, and provoked the wrath of archbishop 
Hubert, the justiciary. He dared not proceed to open war 
against the Londoners. More than fifty thousand of them, it 
is said, probably all the unprivileged, were enrolled by name 
as TFitz-Osbert’s adherents or followers. There was a panic 
like that which precedes a revolution. The justaciary ordered 
all the commonalty to keep within the walls, no doubt fearing 
that a general revolt would be organized. Some who violated 
these orders, and ventured to Stamford fair, were seized. The 
city aristocracy were compelled to be day and night under arms 
for fear of an outbreak. But when the justiciary demanded 
hostages from the citizens, no one dared to refuse him. Fitz- 
Osbert’s fate was now scaled; he harangued his party in St. 
Paul’s church-yard; but texts from Scripture! and democratic 
invective alike failed to secure co-operation from men, who 
would have risked the lives of their children by a revolt. 
Nevertheless, the council thought it unsafe to proceed against 
Fitz-Osbert in the common course of law. He was watched, 
and attacked suddenly by a party of soldiers and citizens. 
After a short fight, im which he slew one of his assailants, the 
demagogue fled, with his mistress and a few friends, to 
the church of St. Mary-le-Bow, and mounted the tower. 
Neither the sanctity nor the strength of the edifice availed. 
him. Fire was set to the doors, and Fitz-Osbert, as he tried 
to rush out, was ripped up by the son of the man he had slain. 
He had still life left to undergo a short sentence from the justi- 
ciary before a court of the civic aristocracy. Their fear had been 
great, and their revenge was savage. Naked, and tied to a 
horse’s tail, he was dragged along the road to Tyburn, and 
hanged with nine of his companions. The people honoured him 
as a saint, flocked in spite of sentries to his tomb, and scraped 
away the earth as a relic. Yet Fitz-Osbert was neither pa- 


1 Once he took the text, “ With joy shall ye drink water out of the wells. 
of salvation” (Isaiah xii. 8), and applied it to himself. 
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triot nor saint. He was a worthless man, who was ready to 
kindle a civil war for the sake of money or revenge. The chief 
interest of. his life lies in the fact that, with the instinct of an 
agitator, he had discévered a real grievance—the subordina- 
tion of the citizens to a few families. Thersites, Cleon, and 
Gracchus are his prototypes; not Tyrteus or Pelopidas.! 
Scarcely any king has left so little mark on our history as 
Richard. The strength and ferocity of a savage, the strategy 
of a general of division, the accomplishments of a troubadour, 
and some skill as a linguist, redeem him from contempt as a 
man, but do not entitle him to honour as a king. His «rro- 
gance almost amounted to insanity, and his greed of money 
was unparalleled in English history. Less sensual than 
William Rufus, he was in no other respect morally his. 
superior. The different reputation of the two men is explained 
by the single fact, that Rufus declined a crusade and Richard 
joined it. To have yielded to the spirit of the age, and fought 
in Palestine instead of Europe, has made the difference with 
posterity of six hundred years of reputation instead of undying 
infamy. The world is wise in thus judging the acts by which 
it benefits, without regard to the thought. Moreover, it was 
Richard’s great good fortune to be the brother of John and the 
uncie of Henry III. In several respects, his reign, through 
no merit of his own, promoted the well-being of his country. 
Several cities bought charters or an increase of their privileges, 
on the model of the municipal constitutions of London, Bristol, 
and Winchester. The lord mayor and aldermen of London 
are said to date from this reign; probably their offices were 
remodelled and their powers increased. An assize for the 
regulation of buildings in towns, and another to enforce unifor- 
mity of measures and weights, show that the work of govern- 
ment went on in the king’s despite. The royal justiciaries 
after Longchamp were men of principle and ability. The 
surrender of the night to ships wrecked on the coast in favour 


1The incidents of Fitz-Osbert’s revolt have been admirably treated by Sir 
F. Palgrave.—Rot. Cur., vol. i., pp. viii.-xviii. 
2 Palgrave’s Eng. Com., pp. clxxiv., clxxv. ; Hoveddén, Savile, p. 441. 
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of the natural heirs, indicates an advance in international 
law to which the influence of the crusades may perhaps have 
contributed.! Above all, Norman and Englishman, who had 
fought together in Palestine, were beg@mning to lose the last 
feeling of a divided nationality. Both were coming to regard 
Normandy and other French dominions with dislike, as pos- 
sessions which kept their king out. of- the country, and which 
entailed a yearly loss of money and men. In fact, the country 
was ripe for severance from the continent, and no longer in 
danger of relapsing into barbarism. The crusades, the church, 
and Oxford, were European influences, which could not easily 
be set aside. The problem of the next century was to create 
an individual nationality, and inform the mingled races with 
common ideas of liberty and law. 


1 Giraldus Cambrensis says that the practice of wrecking went on, in defi- 
ance of law, everywhere, even on the estates of great lords and bishops.— 
De Inst. Princ., p. 190. 
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COMMON, CIVIL, ANID CANON aw nieni POLICE OF THE COUNTRY.-—-NATURE OF 
THE CROWN’S INTERFERENCE IN SUITS.—THE CURIA.—JUSTICES IN EYRE ON 
CIRCUIT.-—-THE DUEL AND THE GRAND ASSIZE.—AN ACTION FOR LAND.—~AN 
ACTION TURNING ON THE PRINCIPLES OF THE CANON LAW.—LEGAL EXFENSES. 
——DISADVANTAGES OF THE DOURLE SYSTEM. 

TuHReEE systems of legislation influenced the administration of 

English justice during the twelfth century. The common law 

of the country had remained in full force from Saxon times. 

Formed originally by a mixture of Germanic customs and tra- 

ditions of Roman law, modified by the church canonists, and 

latterly by Norman lawyers, it further varied in different places, 
as these had retained or lost their privileges under successive 
conquerors. The feeling of the times was against the codify- 
ing of customs ; it was felt that what had grown up loosely, had 
better be left vague and indeterminate.! English law was ac- 
cordingly, from the earliest times, “ case-law ;’’? and although 
codes more or less official existed, they only contained general 
principles, which might influence, but could not determine, the 
decisions of the courts. Side by side with the common law was 
the canon law of the church, based originally upon Roman 
law and the Bible, but modified in England by decrees of 
national synods and the practice of the clergy. Within the last 
fifty years, there had been a great revival of the study of 

Roman civil law on the continent; and under Stephen, Vaca- 

rius had lectured upon the institutes at Oxford. The contrast 

of a highly philosophical code with the barbarous English 


1 Thus the empress Matilda disapproved of the constitutions of Clarendon 
boing reduced to writing: ‘‘hoc enim a prioribus factum non est.’’—Becket, 
Epist. 846. 

2 Maine’s Ancient Law, pp. 31-33. 
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common law, could not fail to impress the thoughtful minds of 
our lawyers, who accordingly drew largely from the labours of 
their more civilized predecessors. But the nation, tenacious of 
its old customs, and the barons, inflamed by repeated feuds with 
the church, were jealous of any open infringement on the 
common law. Hence it is often difficult to distinguish whether 
traces of Roman influence in our legislation are due to the con- 
quest by Cesar, to Augustine’s mission, or to the movement 
initiated by Vacarius. But the great prominence given by 
Norman lawyers to the theory of royalty and its powers, was 
certainly not derived from the aristocratic Saxon times, or from 
any disposition of the church to exalt kings. In a general 
sense, it may therefore be said that the crown and its lawyers 
favoured civil law, the barons and the people common law, 
while the church abode by the canons. 

A people divided betweon two systems, and with a third 
struggling to intrude, was ill-situated for justice. The multi- 
plicity of the laws hindcred their execution; nival courts 
clashed; and the intellect of the middle ages, from its very 
subtlety, favoured the growth of legal subterfuges.. In the 
midst of all this, the people, vaguely conscious of oppression 
which they could not trace to its source, clamoured for strong 
justice and more law. It is difficult to conceive a more rigid 
police and judicial system than existed in the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries. Every town and village was bail for its 
inhabitants, every lord for his vassals; every guild was inte- 
rested in the fortunes of its members. A strange comer in 
a village, who was neither armed nor rich, nor a clerk, must. 
enter and leave his host’s house at day-light; even then 
he could not be harboured for more than a night out of his 
own tithing. Twice a year the county court held a visitation 
to ascertain whether any fugitive serfs were within its jurisdic- 
tion.! The best chance for the runaway was to take refuge in 


1The enactments about strangers are found in Edward the Confessor'’s 
Laws, and though the date of their compilation is probably later than Ed- 
ward’s reign, the fact need not be doubted, as it is in harmony with the 
tenour of the later Anglo-Saxon government.—Leges Edw. Conf., 23; Leges 
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a town. There, if he excited no jealousies, and could lurk un- 
denounced for a year and a day, he enjoyed the protection of 
the city, and was no longer a serf. But, by the notions of the 
time, every town had a personality, and the mghts, more or less 
varied, of a feudal lord. Now the new-comer would not na- 
turally be taken up into that corporate existence. The laws 
would protect his life and property, but if he had not the city 
franchise, or was not 2 member of some guild, his position was 
terribly at the mercy of chance; fire, sickness, poverty, or the 
expenses of law, might ruin him beyond hope. It was this class, 
accordingly, that were the great social evil of the times; the 
lazars and lepers, who died like flies in a time of pestilence ; 
the canaille, whom knights and burghers trod down pitilessly. 
They have passed away without noise, almost without record 
in history ; they were wretched, and dared not speak.! 

Even in Saxon times, the king, who was no more than the 
elected first noble of the land, had been called the anointed of 
the Lord.* Under the double influences of Roman precedent, 
and a strong popular belief in human systems as counterparts 
of the divine order upon earth, he came to be regarded by 
legists as the incarnation of abstract law. The comparative 
degradation of the local courts favoured the progress of royal 
power; as all, except the great nobles, were glad to call in a third 
party as arbiter in their differences. Both partics were bene- 
fited by the process. The suitor might hope for an impartial de- 
cision, and the king enlarged his revenue from the fines of justice. 
To modern notions, the frequent payments in a mediseval suit, 
and the king’s direct interest in enforcing the laws of the land, 
are a strange medley of corruption and barbarism. No doubt 
the medieval theory was clumsy; but the payments for justice 
must not be confounded with bribes; it was only that the ex- 
penses of the royal judges and courts were defrayed by a fluc- 
tuating percentage upon the suits in them, instead of by certain 


Henry I™, vii, 4; A. S. Laws, vol.i., pp. 452-514. Assize of Clarendon, ~ 
15, 16,19; Palgrave’s Eng. Com., p. clxx., clxxi. 

1 Brewer’s Mon. Francisc., prefiuce, pp. xvi., xvii. 

* Concilium Calchuthense, xi.; Wilkins, vol. i., p. 148. 
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fixed charges on the tax-payer. When Walter de Mahurdy 
fined in twenty shillings that an inquest might find whether he 
held his lands by serjeanty or by knight’s service, a direct 
commission from the crown was substituted for some pro- 
ceeding that would probably now take the form of a legal 
‘action. When the earl of Warenne fined in a palfrey and a 
hawk that he might not be justice of the Cinque Ports, he was 
like a country squire who pays a certain sum rather than serve 
as sheriff.!_ In the numerous cases where a fine appears as & 
composition for a breach of the law, we are not to assume that 
every offence might be condoned for a certain sum in money, 
but that the offender was purged at law, with or without other 
punishment, by the payment of a pecuniary penalty. Another 
kind of fine was that which gave what we should now call a 
chancery title to lands. A fictitious suit was brought in the 
king’s court ; a verdict was entered conveying away the estate; 
and a certain sum was paid to the crown for allowing the suit 
to be ended by friendly composition. The termination (finis) 
thus agreed upon having been solemnly made in the king’s 
courts, was held at law to be irreversible, unless proceedings 
were entered against it within a year and a day.? These con- 
siderations will explain the nature of the night which the 
crown had to interfere, and of the dues that perpetually 
accrued to it. But nothing can explain away the great evil of 
an intimate connection between the courts of justice and the 
exchequer. 7 
Historically, the court of exchequer was the first established 
in England. It was developed out of the curia, or great court 
of the king’s tenants-in-chief, and was a sort of finance com- 
mittee of the privy council, with judicial authority. But the 
grand justiciary, or judicial representative of the crown, was 
the first law officer of the realm, whose province it was to hear 
and judge the pleas between tenants-in-chief. Other barons 
might be present as assessors, but they did not apparently vote 


! Madox’s Exchequer, vol. i, pp. 489-461. 
2 Coke upon Littleton, p. 121a; note i., by Hargrave. 
* Reeves’ History of the English Law, vol. i., pp. 48-52. 
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im these trials. From time to time, the justiciary visited the 
provinees, and held a general gaol-delivery. As crown business 
increased, this part.of his duties was put m commission, and 
justices in eyre were appointed. The date of their first institu- 
tion is uncertain ; but the council of Northampton, 1176 a.p., 
divided the country into six circuits, which nearly correspond 
with our present division. The justices were rather royal 
commissioners, than judges, in the modern sense. They tned 
malefactors indeed, and held pleas of the crown, where the 
value did not exceed half a knight’s fee. But they also received 
oaths of fealty; saw that the royal castles were properly gar- 
risoned; supervised weights and coinage; looked after the 
sources of crown income; and prevented the introduction of 
new customs.! 7 
The first step the justices in eyre took when they came into 
a county, the legal notice of fifteen days having been given, 
was to impanel four jurats from every township, and twelve 
from every hundred. These were to be of good character, and 
not accused or accusers in any suit. They were then sworn 
to declare, upon oath, whom they suspected in their respective 
districts of crimes lately committed there. Let it be assumed 
that a murder had been committed a week before : if the criminal 
were caught red-hand, or if there were what the law considered 
evidence of his guilt, the sheriff might at once seize and detain 
him to receive judgement from the justices, when they came, or 
might hand him over to the ordinary, if he were aclerk. If 
he fled, he was outlawed ; if he escaped to an asylum, he was 
forced to quit the kingdom. On these cases, therefore, the 
justice had nothing to say. But where the guilt was uncertain, 
aman might be charged with the crime by one of his neigh- 
bours, or the jurats might present him as a suspicious person. 
Such a man might refuse to stand trial ; he was then liable to the 
* peine forte et dure,” confinement, and meagre fare, to subdue 
his obstinacy, but if he died in the process, he was reputed 
innocent, and his property was not forfeited. If he consented 
to stand trial, and were accused by some specific person, he 


1 Bracton, fol. 116, 117. 
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might elect between the duel and judgement of hiscountry. De- 
feat in the duel, was equivalent to a verdict of guilty ; but victory 
was not acquittal; the justices might still imprison him if 
there were good grounds of suspicion. The last case would be 
that in which the jurats had presented him. Here the public 
opinion of the country had already condemned him ; and our 
hypothesis started from the point that there was not sufficient 
evidence to convict. All that could be done, therefore, was to 
appeal to the other judgement of God, the ordeal by water or | 
fire; and escape in this again was not acquittal: the accused 
might still be imprisoned, or forced to leave the kingdom.! 
The jurats had a direct interest in procuring convictions. For 
if a dead body were found, the district was bound either to pro- 
duce the murderer, or pay the fine of murder to the crown. It 
is even a question, whether this fine was not levied where death 
had been caused by starvation or cold, though apparently it 
was not in cases of pure accident. The theory, no doubt, was 
that the state ought to be compensated for the injury it had 
sustained by the guilty or neghgent district. But the law 
must have stimulated the police of the country, at the expense 
of its morality ; it would go ill with an unpopular man, when 
the township might save money by hanging him.* 

It is remarkable that the duel, which was introduced only 
shortly, if at all, before the Norman conquest, and which, by 
the conqueror’s laws, Englishmen were at liberty to decline, 
became soon the general custom of the country, without restric- 
tion to military tenants or to cases of the first importance. 
The burghers of St. Edmund’s Bury claimed it as one of their 
privileges that any one of them, accused of theft, and probably 


1 Bracton, fol. 116. Assize of Clarendon, 1, 5,12,14; Palgrave’s Eng. Com., 
pp. elxiii., clxix., clxx., clxxxix. . 

? Palgrave’s Rot. Cur., vol. i., pp. xxxiv., 159, 162, 202, 203, 210. The 
principle seems not exactly that of a poor-law, but rather that neighbours 
were bound to assist every person in danger of death. Thus in the Liber 
Albus, pp. 88, 89, a beggar woman is found dead; the only man who lived 
near the spot, declared that he had not been in the town at the time, and was 
lct off on that plea till it proved to be false. For cases of accident, see pp. 
89, 97. 
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of other offences, might clear himself by compurgation.! Three 
main reasons seem to explain the duel as a judicial process. 
In infant societies, a fair fight between two men, before wit- 
“nesses, was a good exchange for a family feud. Early super- 
stition believed that the blessing of heaven favoured the nght 
cause. In times when oaths were exacted and taken with 
frightful frequency, perjury had become the crying curse of the 
land; and it was said that no man’s title would be safe, if it might 
be impeached by mere oaths. This last reason probably ap- 
plied in great force to criminal cases after the conquest ; it 
is easy to believe that a Saxon would always find ncighvours 
ready to save him from the vigorous hands of Norman justice. 
But the disadvantages of the ducl are obvious. In spite of the 
law disqualifying hired champions, it is pretty ccrtain that 
they were always to be had for money. The manifost injustice 
of hurrying men, in a matter of life and death, occasioned many 
vexatious delays in suits decided by single combat. Henry 
II. accordingly introduced the grand assizc as a substitute, at 
the option of the litigants. By this excellent institution, four 
military tenants of the county or neighbourhood elected twelve 
others from the district, who were to declare upon oath with 
whom the night of the impleaded property lay. These men 
were not jurors in the modern sonse. They were all required 
to know the merits of the cause before them, “from what they 
had personally seen or heard, or from the declaration of their 
fathers, and from other equaliy reliable sources.” In other 
words, they were a commission whose verdict expressed the 
public opinion of the neighbourhood, enlarged and corrected by 
the pleadings on either side. If twelve men thus qualified 
could not be found, the grand asssize was impossible ;* and 
the duel was the suitors’ only expedient. This difficulty shows 
how completely the modern idea of the jury was unknown to 


' Chron. Joc. de Brak., p. 74. I presume Fitz-Stephen’s statement about 
the citizens of London, “ Eis est finis omnis controversiw sacramentum,’’ 
applics to criminal as well as civil cases.—Vite Beck., vol. i, p. 174. 

2 Glanville, lib, i., cap. 7. ? Glanvillo, lib. i. cap. 21. 
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Anglo-Norman times; and explains why the trial by single 
combat survived for so many years. It fell into disuse in 
the fourteenth century, but was not abolished; under queen 
Elizabeth, the judges were once summoned to preside in Tothill- 
fields over a fencing-match ; and within fifty years of our own 
time, 2 criminal escaped justice by demanding the ducl. This 
absurdity provoked the statute by which it was finally abolished. 

An interesting case in the records of Battle abbey will 
illustrate the customary proceedings in cases turning on the 
right to landed property. Ralph, abbot of Battle, had pur- 
chased lands of a sub-tenant of Ingelrann de Balliol. Ingel- 
rann not only permitted the sale, but threw in an adjoming 
marsh as a present to the abbey. The transaction was con- 
firmed by Ingelrann’s feudal superior and by Henry I. But 
Gilbert, the next lord of Balliol, demanded compensation from 
the abbey for the lands thus alienated from his estate; and 
when his claim was rejected, took possession forcibly, and 
mortgaged them to a farmer of Hastings. No redress could 
be obtained under Stephen. But under Henry IL., application 
was made for a trial before the king’s court by Walter de 
Lucy, now abbot, a brother of Richard de Lucy, the grand jus- 
ticiary. Gilbert de Balliol, distrusting his own case, or dread- 
ing his opponent’s interest at court, exhausted every subterfuge 
to delay the time of hearimg. In strict law, he might urge 
several pleas (essoins), illness, a pilgrimage, or absence from 
the realm on the king’s service ; for each of these the delay of a 
specified term would be allowed him ; and they might be dex- 
terously intercalated so as to protract the suit indefinitely. 
The king’s frequent absences on the continent were another 
great impediment to justice, as his court at this time followed 
him. At last, however, both parties appeared for final hearing 
at Clarendon. Balliol pleaded that his ancestor’s deed was 
without a seal, and therefore invalid. This objection would 
have been good by the custom of Henry II.’s time, when the 
seal was more important than the signature.! But Richard 





' Thue, in a poem by John of St. Omer, some peasants of Norfolk are repre- 
sented as buying their freedom from their lord. They stupidly use the wax scal 
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de Lucy asked if Gilbert himself had a seal; and being an- 
swered in the affirmative, told him contemptuously that in 
former times the seal had only been used by kings and great 
lords, not by small gentry; and that men in that golden age 
were neither quibblers nor unbelieving. Balliol then com- 
plained that Henry I.’s charter had been procured by unjust 
representations. The king refused to listen to this, which was 
supported by no evidence, and asked the abbot and his advo- 
cate, a knight of the abbey, Peter de Chriel, if they had any 
further proof to lay before the court. As the king’s manner 
and words showed that he thought the documents in court 
sufficient, the abbot decided to rest his case upon them. The 
court at once decreed that the lands impleaded should be 
restored to Battle abbey. Gnulbert then petitioned that his 
tenant might be permitted to remove such of his property as 
by Roman and English law had become a part of the soil, and 
would naturally be transferred with it—farm buildings, crops, 
and timber placed there by himsclf.1 This request was rather 
harshly interpreted as a confession that his right had never 
been good; but the court granted it notwithstanding. A pro- 
cept was then issued to the four knights who held the sheriff- 
dom of Sussex in commission, that they should reinvest the 
abbot with the lands awarded him, defining their limits by the 
evidence of twelve trustworthy men of the neighbourhood, who 
knew the bounds. This was accordingly done ; but it provoked 
a fresh law-suit. A neighbouring tenant, Robert of Yelesham, 
declared that the jurats had assigned away land belonging to 
himself, and tried to carry off the hay upon it by force. The 
energetic abbot roused his tenantry and drove off the intruder. 
Robert then repaired to the king’s court, and lodged a com- 
plaint with the justiciary, as Henry was absent at the time. 
But abbot Walter soon appeared, bringing with him the 
twelve jurats, and casily established his claim by their evidence. 


as a candle at their merry-making, and their lord having heard of it, reclaims 
them as his serfs, the deed, without a seal, being void.—Wright’s Early 
Mysteries, pp. 94, 95. 

1 Institutes of Justinian, lib ii., tit. 1, ss. 29, 32. 
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Robert was declared to have borne false witness, and his per- 
sonalty adjudged forfeit to the king. He mounted his horse, 
says the triumphant chronicler of the abbey, and fled trembling 
to his home. It is noteworthy that in both these cases the 
forcible entry was no mere fiction of law, but a petty feud.! 
Our view of English justice in the twelfth century would be 
incomplete without some mention of the course of procedure in 
the ccclesiastical courts. Among the “ causes célébres ”’ of the 
times, none attracted more attention, or involved more impor- 
tant principles, than the suit of Richard de Anesty against 
Mabel de Francaville.* Richard claimed the lands which 
Mabel’s father, William de Sackville, had held as next heir to 
the deceased, on the ground that Mabel was illegitimate, her 
mother’s marriage being vitiated by her father’s pre-contract 
to another. It must be remembered that the canon law of the 
church, like the Roman civil law, regards marriage in its 
secular aspects simply as a parol contract before witnesses. A 
formal betrothal, being the promise of a future contract, partook 
of its binding character, in so far that it could only be dissolved 
by a special act of the church. To old Germanic modes of 
thought, marriage, on the other hand, was held to date from its 
consummation, and this view no doubt influenced practice. Wil- 
liam de Sackville had affianced himself to Albredade Tregoz. He, 
however, married in her place Adcliza, daughter of the viscount 
Aufred, and had issue by her, of whom Mabel de Francaville 
was the only survivor. Albrcda instituted proceedings in the 
ecclesiastical court to recover her promised husband, and finally, 
through the influence of Henry of Winchester, then legate, 
obtained a rescript from the pope, annulling the marriage with 
Adeliza. William de Sackville proved a docile son of the 
church, and deserted his second love for his canonical wife, 
with whom he lived thenceforth till his dying day, but by 
whom he would seem to have had no issue. At his death 





} Chron. Mon. de Bello, pp. 105-110. 

* John of Salisbury (Epist. 89) has left an excellent account of this suit, 
which Sir F. Palgrave has enlarged from the narrative of Richard do 
Anesty, and elucidated with admirable notes —Eng. Com., pp. v.-xxvii. 
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Mabel entered upon his lands, and Richard, her father’s nephew, 
claimed them in the king’s court. He met the plea that the 
daughter took precedence of the nephew in succession by a 
denial that Mabel was daughter in the eye of the law. The 
case turning on the validity of the first marriage, was then 
referred to the ecclesiastical courts. Richard proved a divorce, 
and produced a copy, not impossibly forged, of the letter from 
the papal curia to Henry of Winchester. This document stated 
explicitly the true doctrine of Roman law, that marriage lay 
in the voluntary promise before witnesses; and that Williams 
contract with Albreda ilegitimatized the children by Adeliza. 
Mabel’s answer was threefold. She said that the contract had 
not been in the most binding form, but conditional, allowing 
either party to recede; that Albreda’s father had assented to 
William’s breaking off the engagement ; had taken lus daugh- 
ter’s dowry back, and promoted the marriage with <Adeliza. 
Secondly, it was urged that the divoree had been unfairly 
obtained in Stephen’s disorderly times; that Adcliza had been 
driven by force from her husband’s house, and Henry of 
Winchester corrupted by money to promote an unjust sentence. 
William de Sackville, it was added, expressed his repentance 
on his death-bed for the injustice he had connived at, and 
acknowledged Mabel for his heir. Thirdly, it was said that, im 
a case where thie parents were bona fide ignorant that their mar- 
riave was illegal, the issue was not bastardized ; that accord- 
ingly no sentence had been given against Adeliza’s children ; 
and that Theobald, count of Blois, had decided on thus principle 
with respect to the fiefs held of him by Wilham de Sackville. 
It is clear that Mabel had a strong casc in equity, and even 
by canon law, if she could establish her parent’s bona fide 
ignorance of an impediment. She secms to have given a bad 
impression of her claims by putting in frequent essoms. At 
last the papal curia gave sentence against her as born in adul- 
tery (Dec. 1162 a.p.), and a few months later the king’s court 
adjudged the litigated lands to Richard of Anesty. | 

This suit lasted altogether more than four years. Richard 
of Anesty has left in writing the record of his expenses; and it 
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appears that the costs of journeys and pleadings amounted to 
over two thousand pounds of our present value; that the court 
fees and presents to the king and queen and their physician 
were about two thousand two hundred pounds additional.’ 
Even this does not represent his total expenses, for he had been 
forced to borrow money largely at from sixty to eighty per 
eent. To this and to the influence of his relations the decision 
may have been partly attributable. Most of this expenditure 
was undoubtedly due to the delays resulting from a divided 
jurisdiction. The issuc had been what now appears the triumph 
of wrong over right. These facts deserve to be borne in mind, 
that we may appreciate the resolute stand which the English 
barons made against any extension of the civil law.? Its 
philosophical value did not concern them: as practical men, 
they saw what England suffered under two tribunals. ‘“ We 
will not suffer the ancient and approved laws of England to be 
changed,” was no irrational cry in the thirteenth century: 
it meant that no fresh intricacies should be introduced 
into law; that the foreign pricst should not win another do- 
main from the English citizen. Theoretically, it was of course 
possible, (since the church would never give up its canons,) 
that England should exchange its inconsistent, sensible common 
law for the civil law, which prevailed over much of Europe. 
But where was the man who could persuade a whole nation to 


give up its conceptions of legal right, and that nation the 
English | ig 


: £138 14s. ‘Va. fies expenses ; £146 13s. 4d. for a I have multiplied by 
fiftoen, and taken the mark of gold as equal to ten marks of silver: partly on 
Adam Smith’s authority ; partly because the queen in some other instances 
took ten por cent. upon the king’s profits.— Wealth of Nations, p. 97; 
Madox’s Exchequer, vol. i., p. 350. The queen was entitled toa mark of gold 
for evory hundred marks of silver paid to the king.—Dial. de Scac., lib. i1., 
cap. 26. 

2 ‘When Vacarius first brought over treatises on the civil and canon laws, 
the fecling against them was so strong that many persons tore up or burned 
any copies they could find.—Joan. Sarisb. Polycrat., lib. viii., c. 22. A 
century later, Bacon declared that there was more wisdom in Aristotle’s few 
chapters on laws than in the whole body of the civil law.—Opera Minora, 
vol. i., p. 422. 
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THe origin of feudalism is as difficult to trace as the source of 

the Niger. The relation of chief and clansman among barba- 

rians, the oath of Roman soldiers to the emperor, the civic re- 
sponsibility of a father for his children, transferred to a lord for 
his dependents, are all clements in the system which overspread 

Kurope in the middle ages. Men in those times commonly re- 

garded it from the practical point of view, as service for 

reward. But it came to have a higher meaning to the state. 

The feudal baron was the representative of kingship on his do- 

main; rendering justice, maintaiming police, and secing that 

military service was performed. As a viecroy, he was account- 
able for the just performance of these dutics to the crown. 

Above all, he was a link in the great chain that bound the 

lowest peasant and the successors of Charlemagne together. 

Roman imperialism had divided the world into master and 

slave. The juster theory of the middle ages, no doubt influ- 

enced by Christianity, regarded mankind as a great family, and 
sought to strengthen the bonds of union by engagements taken 
solemnly before man and God. The oath of homage was the 
most binding that could be taken; the love of a father to his 
son, the duty of a wife to her husband, were regarded as of less 
force.! 

“ Homage,” in the beautiful language of Littleton, “1s the 
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' Thus, in 1175 a.v., prince Henry refused to trust himself with his father 
till his homage had been renewed and accepted. 
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most honourable service, and most humble service of reverence, 
that a frank-tenant may do to his lord. For when the tenant 
shall make homage to his lord, he shall be ungirt and his head 
uncovered, and his lord shall sit, and the tenant shall kneel be- 
fore him on both his knees, and hold his hands jointly together 
between the hands of his lord, and shall say thus: ‘I become 
your man from this day forward of life and limb and of earthly 
worship, and unto you shall be truc and faithful, and bear to 
you faith for the tencments (M. N.) that I claim to hold of you, 
saving the faith that I owe unto our sovercign lord the king;’ 
and then the lord so sitting shall kiss him.”! In order to 
avoid mistake, the tenements for which homage was paid were 
enumerated. The whole ccremony was performed before wit- 
nesses, and was a record of the lord’s title-deeds.2 It was no 
doubt partly intended to obviate the danger of fiefs becoming 
frecholds, as a life-interest in them had passed into a hereditary 
tenure. In the time of Henry IT., a woman could not per- 
form any homage; the oath was too peremptory to be taken by 
the sex. Where a fief was held by a marricd woman, her hus- 
band took her place towards the lord. But the exception in 
favour of single women was inconvenient, and in later tines a 
modified form of oath was introduced, in which all mention of 
personal duty was omitted.* Again, bishops-elect did homage 
for their baronics, but, after consecration, they only took the 
oath of fealty. The clerical oath of homage (like that of the 
woman) omitted the words “I become your man,” on the 
ground that tho priest had professed himself to be only the man 
of God. Lastly, homage was restricted to the holders of es-~ 
tates which they could bequeath to their heirs generally, or the 
heirs of their body. 

The distinction of homage and fealty is important. Fealty 


1 The oath given in Bracton is slightly different in words.—Bracton, fol. 80. 

‘Et non debct ficri homagium privatim, sed in loco publico et communi 
coram pluribus in comitatu,’’ &.—Bracton, fol. 80. 

*“ For females cannot by law perform any homage, although, generally 
speaking, they are to do fealty to their lords.’—Glanville, lib. ix., cap. 1; 
Coke upon Littleton, 65 b. 
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was more sacred, because confirmed with an oath ; less dignified, 
as it could be done by attorney; more general, as it extended 
to all freeholders and villeins ; less personal, as it did not in- 
clude the obligation to become the lord’s man; and less bind- 
ing, as, unlike those who held by homage, the tenant by fealty 
was not bound to sell or pledge everything for his lord’s ransom. 
Hence, apparently, tenants for a term of life did fealty, but not 
homage. The difference between fealty and the allegiance 
which every subject owed to the crown, lay in the fact that 
fealty was done in respect of a tenure, implied a direct benefit 
enjoyed, and was legal evidence of the lord’s rights.! 

Homage and fealty being the relations of serviec, the 
vassal’s condition was determined by the naturo of his tenure. 
Every tenuro implied some service, cither fixed, and then more 
or less honourable, or arbitrary, and so a mark of servitude. 
The church taking precedence of the state, tenure in frank- 
almoigne—that is, by the services of religion—came first. This 
was the tenure of lands that were given without the obligation 
of any secular service. Thechurchmen endowed, were however 
bound to offer up prayers and masses for the soul of their 
benefactor, and he or his heirs might distrain on them if this 
duty were neglected.?. Tenure by homage ancestral was merely 
tenantcy-in-chief by immemorial prescription in the family. It 
carried with it the ordinary feudal burdens to the tenant; but 
in return, his lord was bound to warrant him the possession of 
his estate. Tenure by grand serjcanty implicd the performance 
of some personal service to the king, to be his chamberlain or 
champion. Tenure by petty serjeanty was the yearly pavment 
of some implement of war to the king. These were the 
tenures of tenants-in-chief; below them, scutage and socage 
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1 Coke upon Littleton, 68,a,b. Glanville, p. 156,’ note by Beamish. 

2 Hence a very just claim was set up at the dissolution of monasteries, that 
lands granted in frank-almoigne should revert to the families of their origina] 
donors, since the services for which they were given, could no longer be 
rendered.— Wright, Suppression of Monasterics, Letters 39, 52. Grants in 
frank-almoigne were abolished under Edward I., by the statute of “Quia 
emptores;” 18 Edw. I. 
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tenures. The term scutage is now commonly used of the tax 
for which service of the shield was commuted. Originally it 
meant the obligation to serve in arms forty days in the year, 
and was attached to every knight’s fee. Fealty, with or without 
homage, and socage together, made up knight’s service. Fealty, 
with or without homage, and any other special service below petty 
serjeanty, constituted the important class of socaged tenures. 
The obligation to perform all services indiscriminately, was vil- 
lenage. In other words, the distinction between gentry and mere 
freedom lay in the service of arms; between freedom and ser- 
vitude, in fixed, instead of variable, dues. The distinctions of 
socage tenure are numerous, as the word came to cover the service 
of the plough, rent for houses paid immediately to the crown 
(burgage tenure), or rent by various tenures, even one so de- 
basing as doing the hangman’s duty. Sometimes two or three 
conditions were united ; it did not matter, so long as they were 
not variable. Beneath these middle classes came the large 
class of villcins. A villcin might be regardant, attached to 
the soil, or e2 gross, attached to the person of hislord. A free- 
man might hold land in villenage, and be bound to do villein’s 
service upon it. One of the things that most complicates the 
consideration of feudal England, 1s the way im which a person- 
ality attached to corporations and lands. Every acre of soil, 
every institution, was animate, so to speak, with duties and pri- 
vileges, which had attached to it from time immemorial, and 
could not be lost. - 

The obligations of a feudal vassal were service in council, 
in the court of law, and in the field. He was bound to guard 
his lord’s castle during a certain number of days. He was 
forced to contribute, to redeem his lord from captivity, when 
his lord’s eldest daughter was marricd, or when the eldest son 
became knight. These reliefs, as they were called, were at 
first arbitrary and oppressive. Gradually they were fixed, by 
custom, at the rate of five pounds for the knight’s fee of land, 
or four hides; this was “ the reasonable relief” that is men- 
tioned in Magna Charta. The heriot, or royalty on the goods 
of a deceased vassal, seems gradually to have been confounded 
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by the Normans with a relief which the heir was bound to pay 
out of his own purse on succeeding to an estate. The heriot 
conveyed the acknowledgement of former vassalage ; and, from 
analogy, one was claimed by the church at the death of every 
believer. The relief was rather a recognition of the lord’s 
claim to continued service from an estate. It is important to 
observe that no man was bound to pay the necessary relicfs 
more than once to every natural heir of the estates, otherwise 
a frequent change of owncrs, by sales or forfeitures, would 
have been intolerably oppressive. In the ease of tenants-in- 
chief, their heiresses were royal wards, whom the king ight 
marry at pleasure. The abuse of this prerogative by monarchs 
who gave the daughters of noblemen to unworthy favourites, 
was a grave grievance, of which the barons constantly com- 
plained, but which was never effectually redrcssed. 

The vassal forfeited his fief if he did not perform its dutics, 
or if he made any attempt on the person or honour of his lord 
and his family. But these obligations were reciprocal. The 
lord was not even allowed to raise a stick upon his vassal. 
Insult, outrage, or the denial of aid or justice, entitled the vas- 
sal to withdraw his fief and declare war upon his superior. In 
cases that did not come to this extremity, the vassal might 
appeal to a court of his peers, presided over, it is true, by his 
lord ; but a further appeal lay from this to the suzcrain. That 
injustice was often done, is prubable. But the institutions of 
these times are not chargeable with unfairness in their spirit. 
The great curse of the country was its over-lcgality, and the 
belief that it could root out. abuses by multiplying systems and 
laws. | 

It has been said that a frceman mighif‘owe service in vil- 
lenage for lands held on that tenure. But these cases, which 
Littleton speaks of as folly, were of course comparatively ex- 
ceptional. During the twelfth century, three men in five were 
villeins or serfs. In theory, these men were entitled to all the 
protection of the law; they could not be slain, mutilated, or 
outraged by their lord. Their condition in practice, of course, 
varied with the times, the district, and the character of their 
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owner. The worst point in their state was the right the owner 
had, if he chose to enforce it within a certain term, to any 
real property or merchandize they might acquire, though ap- 
parently not to their money, and certainly not to the necessary 
implements of their occupations. In other words, a peasant 
could neither be a trader nor a landowner. It is doubtful how 
far this increased the difficulty for men to buy their own liberty ; 
though they certainly did it at times. Becoming a priest, or 
escaping to a town, was another means of aequiring liberty ; in 
each case, the man had transferred his service to a new lord. 
Ownors of serfs accordingly legislated against these infringements 
of their rights; but their best remedy lay in making escape from 
their estates difficult, as the church and citics were interested in 
protecting the fugitives. The humane subtlety of English lawyers 
came to the aid of the oppressed class. The principle of Roman 
jurisprudence, that slavery is against the law of nature, was re- 
produced by Bracton ;* and Fortescue finely observes, that the 
liberty which has been taken from a man secks every issue to 
return to him. The remarkable doctrines, that a free father 
made a free son, and that all cases of doubt were to be decided 
in favour of liberty, must have emancipated a large class in the 
middle ages. The first 1s a gross method to look back upon, 
though it has issued in good. Nevertheless, it is doubtful, 
I think, if the men who freed themselves, or who were ac- 
counted free as illegitimate, were much more numerous than 
those who, by their own confession in a court of record, made 
themselves serfs to obtain subsistence or protection. English 
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1 Coke upon Littloton, 118, a,b. I assume that if the villein’s wainage 
could not be scized for a fine to the crown, it was regarded as his property, 
and the enactment in Magna Charta no doubt rested upon old custom, which 
had been arbitrarily infringed. In the various Latin poems against the men of 
Norfolk, which Mr. Wright has printed, mention is made of a landowner who 
oppressed his serfs by hard labour, and took their cattle and money. Yet the 
villeins clubbed together and bought their freedom of him. It is hardly pos- 
sible, therefore, that he can have had the right to take their money from them, 
or he would have done so, when it was tendered in payment.—Early Mysteries, 
p. 94. . 

2 Institutes of Justinian, lib. i,, tit. iii., s. 2—Bracton, fol. 5. No one who 
compares the two passages can doubt that Bracton is copying the Institutes. 
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liberty is mainly derived from two onginals. The plot of 
ground allowed to the serf remained so long in one family that 
the notion of a fixed or copyhold tenure was substituted for 
that of arbitrary service. Or, as the employment of hired sol- 
diers made money mors valuable than a large following, and 
the trade in wool made pasture more profitable than arable 
land, the great landowners evicted their tenantry, who were 
thus thrown upon the country, houscless and landless, but free. 

The universality with which the principles of feudalism 
were applied can scarcely be exaggerated. In the ordinary 
life of society, the knight was invested with his order as with 
a ficf, and the woman bound to her husband by a promise 
resembling the oath of homage. In religion, the great 
question at issue between church and state was conccived 
under feudal aspects, and men debated whether pope and 
emperor were alike supreme in their own demesne, but cach 
owing service to the other for some ficf held of him; or one 
subject to the other, or both independent powers, holding only 
of Christ, their suzerain.'! In law, the theory that a monarchy 
was a fief, and the administration of justice one of its appur- 
tenances, has stamped itself upon Mnglish legislation. In itself, 
it was no small change that the monarch should be called king of 
England instead of king of the Angles ; it substituted the notion 
of proprictorship for that of headship of a clan. That peculiar 
feature of these ages, which led them to express their abstract 
ideas in rigid symbols, to materialize and petrify what would 
otherwise have been fleeting and vague, contributed to invest 
legal fictions with an intense reality. Hence it: was that the 
English towns, as soon as they became free and corporate, were 
treated as barons. Each of them was an organic life, so to 
speak, with many members, but only one will, and with the 
responsibilities of an individual. The governing powers of a 
corporation, its mayor, aldermen, and common council, were 
the lord of the citizens. Naturally, therefore, they were held re- 


+ See, e. g., Ockham, Disp. Cler. et Mil. Goldasti. Monarch., vol. i., pp.13-18, 
and Dante, De Monarchia, lib. iii. 
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sponsible for the actions of any one of their body. The cost of 
a criminal’s offences was assessed on his fellow-citizens; and 
the debt owed by a single man to the exchequer might be re- 
covered from his township ; the act of a deputation was binding 
on those from whom it came.! In these few facts lies the whole 
representative theory. Once grant that a city can be conceived 
as a person, and the great democratic problem of expressing 
every individual will is solved. 

As feudalism was the conservative element which connected 
medisval society with order and property, but threatened to 
turn it into a hierarchy of castes, so chivalry may be called 
the element of progress. The one took its stand on what was 
real; the other devoted itself to ideas. Antiquarians may 
trace the namo chivalry to the fiefs which were bound to sup- 
ply horsemen, but the institution itself is derived from decper 
wants of human nature than the mere need of a militia. It 
expresses the union of the citizen with the Christian. During 
many centuries the words of Christ, that his kingdom was not 
of this world, were interpreted as a command to desert secu- 
lar society. The silent heroism of men, who fasted and prayed, 
in fearless unconcern that the world was crashing around them, 
may command the admiration even of those who deplore it 
as unintelligent. When Europe was reconstructed, its no- 
bility in every country came in as barbarians and pagans, 
and were converted by the subject-people, or by their more 
civilized neighbours. The comrades of Rollo and Guthrum 
were willing to be baptized, if it were with the sword at their 
side. Hence the question arose whether war might not be re- 
conciled with religion. The conscience of men answered that it 
was right to fight for their homes and faith. But the duty of 
self-defence, though it might kindle enthusiasm, could not 
create chivalry. Mere brotherhood in arms was not knight- 
hood ; it did not distinguish the civilized man from the berser- 
kar. The crusades idealized war. Men who left home and 
hope behind them, to fight for a shattered cross and a blackened 


1 Madox’s Firma Burgi, chap. 2, 7, 9. 
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altar, had that sense of something ventured and something lost, 
that spirit of sacrifice and suffering, which are the conditions of 
all nobleness upon earth. Common things were lighted up with 
a new glory, when soldiers who were throwing away their lives 
aimlessly in petty feuds, and whose highest religion had been 
to hear a mass now and then, or endow an abbey at death, 
perceived that God might be served in the camp as well as 
in the sanctuary. A war hitherto had been just or un- 
just, as it respected or violated treatics. A war henceforth 
required some plea of right to excuse it in the eyes of 
Christian men. Church and state, as their rival theones 
expanded, were threatening to divide socicty into two hostile 
camps. They joined hands, as it were, over the holy sepulchre. 

Nothing, then, can be nobler than chivalry was in its begin- 
nings and in its theory. The young squire, a boy of gentle 
birth, was brought up in some great household, where he 
learned to serve, and was traincd to the use of arms.! He looked 
forward to knighthood as the highest reward of distinction. 
Often, if he had the true spirit of a soldier, he refused to 
receive his spurs till he should have won them on the bloody 
battle-field. Even where knighthood was conferred, as a mat- 
ter of course, on a young man of high lincage who had reached 
the required age of twenty-one, it was attended with ceremonies 
which the novice could never forget. He bathed in token of 
future purity, took a vow of chastity, and swore to shed his 
blood for the faith, and to have the thought of death ever 
present to his mind. He fasted till evening, and passed the 
night in prayer. At dawn he confessed, heard mass, and par- 
took of the eucharist. Then he knelt before his god-father, 
and was pledged to maintain the right, to be loyal to all true 
knighthood, to shield women from wrong, and the poor from 
oppression ; to forswear all treason, and keep faith with all the 
world; to love, honour, and succour all loyal knights. He 
was then arrayed in armour, every piece of which had some 


1 §t. Palaye Mem. sur la chevalerie, tom. i., chap. 1,2. Milman’s Latin 
Christianity, vol. iii., pp. 253, 254, I have not gone into the distinction of 
page and squire. The two terms are sometimes confounded. 
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symbolical meaning; was dubbed knight, and rode round. the 
lists, while the church bells pealed, and the multitude shouted. 

Those who draw their notions of chivalry from romances, are 
apt to attach an undue importance to the place which tourna- 
ments held in chivalry. Any theory that consecrated war, no 
doubt tended to make its image popular. But the church, with 
a just feeling that bloodshed was too awful a matter to be 
jested on, forbade tournaments from the first.. Our kings dis- 
couraged them from reasons of policy: it was not safe for the 
country that many men in arms should assemble at one spot.' 
But if chivalry in a slight degree promoted the love for adven- 
ture and war, it certainly tended to make it more humane. In 
the battle of Brémule, one of the most decisive of Henry I.’s 
time, nine hundred men-at-arms were engaged, and only three 
slain. ‘ For the Christian warriors,” says the chronicler, “ did 
not thirst to shed their brothers’ blood, but rejoiced in the 
lawful triumph which God gave, to the profit of holy church 
and the quiet of the faithful.”* When the Danes under Hasculf 
attacked Dublin, Miles de Cogan placed his Irish allies at a 
distance, bidding them watch the event, and secure their own 
safety by siding with the conquerors. Such magnanimity was 
of course rare, as natures so gifted must always be; but it at 
least shows that contempt for the lives of the “canaille” or 
“rascal multitude,” was not a necessary result of the spirit of 
chivalry.‘ 





1 Throe popes forbade them, and Alexander III. refused Christian burial to 
those slain in them.—Hovcden ; Savile, p. 334. Under Richard I., tourna- 
ments wero allowed (1194 a.p.), to practise the knights in warfare. A party 
asscmbling accordingly near St. dmund’s were excommunicated by the 
ubbot.—Chron. Joc. de Brak., p. 40. In the quarrel between the Do Clares 
and De Montforts, 1265 a.p., the young De Montforts proclaimed a tourna- 
ment at Dunstable, and challenged the De Clares especially to appear. Simon 
do Montfort accordingly forbade it,—Llaauw’s Barons’ War, pp. 229-231. 

* Orderic, vol. iv., p. 357. 

3 To also gave thom back their hostages, so as to leave them completely 
free, In tho end, they sided with him.— Regan’s Conquest of Ireland, 
pp. 109, 110. 

‘I believo it will be found, that most of the instances quoted by Hallam, 
Arnold, and others, to show that chivalry had an alloy of intolerant pride of race 
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How far the position of woman in England was raised 
during the twelfth century by chivalry, is difficult or impossible 
to decide. The splendid tournaments of Provence, at which 
women presided, and where knights contended as minstrels, are 
as foreign to early English history as adventures like that of 
the Provengal troubadour, who tried to win his lady's love by 
disguising himself in a wolf’s skin, and allowing himself to be 
hunted by shepherds’ dogs on the mountains.'! Our national 
sobriety never wandered into these exotic extravagances. Mar- 
riage seems to have been chiefly regarded as an arrangement for 
transferring property and consolidating estates. There is still 
a contract on record from the middle ages, in which a husband 
assigned his wife to another man at pleasure. The ecclesiastical 
courts declared the parties purged of adultery ; but the secular 
courts were less complaisant, and barred the lady of dower at 
her husband’s death.? The proprietary theory of marriage is 
in general, however, favourable to its purity. That singular 
preference of the adulterer to the husband, which still dis- 
tinguishes continental romance, was always rather French and 
Italian than English: Arthur was our hero, and Lancelot was 


and blood-thirstiness, belong to continontal history, and are traits of a par- 
ticular nation, not of European society. Tho massacre of Limogos by the 
lack Prince is indefensible, but it was the storm of a town; and the cold- 
blooded language of Froissart, which describes it, could, I fear, be paralleled 
from modern military historians. Moreover, the sentiment of race was a fact 
of the times; a source of bitter enmity, und of much misery: but not derived 
from chivalry. After all, I know nothing in early English history, excopt 
William’s devastation of the nvrth, and the civil war undcr Stephen, that 
approaches the horrors which our troops have committed in putting down the 
Indian revolt; or any language in mediwval writers so revolting as that in 
which an Anglo-Indian civilian has related a butchery he presided over. 

1 This madman was Pierre Vidal of Toulouse. The delicacy of the com- 
pliment lay in an allusion to the lady's name, Louve de Penautier.—Siamondi’s 
Literature of the South, vol.i., chap. 5. 

2 John Comoy’s grant of his wife. ‘‘ Noveritis me tradidisse et demisisse 
spontanea mea voluntato domino Gul. Paynell militi Margaretam uxorem 
meam; et concedo quod Marg. cum predicto Gul. remaneat pro voluntate 
ipsius Gul.’’—Hargrave’s Coke upon Littleton, p. 32, b, note. The last William 
Paynell mentioned in Nicholas’s Synopsis of the Peerage, was of the reign of 
Edward II., but there were several in the preceding century. 
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most popular in France. Nevertheless, even in the Morte 
d’Arthur it has been well remarked that the knights are pure, 
or set purity before them, while the women are uniformly 
unchaste.! In fact, the society of men and women who were 
uncultivated, idle, and lived high, could scarcely be other- 
wise than corrupt. The conversation and repartee of a me- 
disval circle would disgrace a modern tavern.? The influences 
of the church on woman’s position were various. It opposed 
the prestige of monasticism to the sacramental character of 
marniage, and regarded as impure the sex of her whom it 
reverenced as the mother of God.* Unbelief in womanly 
virtue animates the ribald songs and gross stories which convent 
brothers have handed down. It was impossible that chivalry 
should teach men to respect what none around them respected, 
and what was not respectable.* But as they grew in moral 
greatness themselves, by incorporating the spirit of self-sacrifice 
with their lives, they raised the tone of all around them, and of 
women more than all. The knight was strong and gentle, 
precisely because he believed in a cause which was grander in 
failure than evil could be in success. His idealism made him 
ready to see good, and his compassion to sympathize with 
weakness. Safe from outrage and insult, women began to 
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1 For somo historical evidence of this, see Gul. Cant.; Vitze Beck., vol. ii., 
p. 81; and Chron. Joc. de Brak., p. 52. 

2 See Wright’s Anecdota Literaria, pp. 74-76. 

3 The right at common law which a woman has to marry, if her husband 
be absent, and no tidings of him procurable during seven years, was no doubt. 
derived from Roman law through the canonists.—Exc. Ecgb., 123,124; A.&. 
Laws, vol. ii., p.116; Dictionary of Antiquities, Art. Postliminium. Itisa curious 
proof of the conflict of theories that the church should have allowed one of 
its sacraments to be overridden by the feudal oath, and cancolled for the time 
by captivity. There is, however, this difference between the Roman and our 
‘ewn common law, that the first husband, in Roman law, could not, if he re- 
turned, reclaim his wife, excopt with her own consent. 

* A curious instance of the older view of woman occurs in an ancient ver- 
sion of the Morte d’Arthur. Meleagans challenges any knight of Arthur’s 
court to joust with him, and proposes to wager the ladies in his castle against 
queen Guenever. Arthur consents; his champion, Kay, is overthrown, and 
Guenever carried off, but’ finally rescued by Lancelot.—Ellie’s Metrical Ro- 
mances, pp. 145-150. 3 
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respect themselves, and refined passion into love. Ovid was 
the master of song in the twelfth century : two hundred years 
brought with them “ the legend of good women.” 

It is these human elements in chivalry, its regard for life 
and infinite tenderness, that were the secret of its strength. 
With sympathies so wide, it could not restrict itself to the 
narrow circle of caste. Society tended to unalterable distinc- 
tions of ranks—the sons of the conqueror and the conquered. 
The spirit of medimval legists aimed at solidifying what ex- 
isted, at shutting out all change, at constructing a perfect 
logical fabric, and imprisoning man within it. Even poets be- 
trayed the cause of the world, and delighted to show in their 
romances how the soldier, who scemed to be the peasant’s son, 
was really begotten by aknight.!. But throughout English his- 
tory, the man who had won his spurs by fair conduct in the 
field might wear them; the gentleman without fortune might 
command barons in war, and be called brother by his king.* 
To be brave, loyal, and generous, established a claim to the 
title-deeds which were good through Europe. The universal 
church, with its one tongue and democratic hierarchy, did much 
for society ; but it formed a world by itself. Chivalry invaded 
the very strongholds of rank, and clung lke ivy round the 
grey battlements of feudalism, beautifying at once and de- 
stroying it. Accordingly, chivalry, as a system, perished when 


1 Garnier, however, has some fine lines (p. 89) :— 


“ Mielz valt filz a vilain qui est preux et senez, 
Que ne fait gentilz hum failliz et debutez.” 


Again, in “The Four Sons of Aymon” the valiant knight Renaud becomcs a 
mason, to testify his sense of human equality. But I suspect tho feeling of the 
times would have endured a descent of this sort more cheerfully than the rising 
of a parvenu from the ranks. 

2«Then spoke Sir Joce: ‘Friend burgess, you are very strong and 
valiant. « « You shall live with me, and I will never fail you.’ Joce 
thought he had been a burgess: for burgesses really have put armour on,” &c. 
—Hist. of Fulk Fitz-Warine, p. 31. So king Arthur knights Tor, believing 
him to be a cow-herd’s son.—Morte d’ Arthur, cap. 47. Our chronicles prove 
that a man had a fair chance of rising from the ranks under all our early Norman 


kings, either from the chances of war, or, in the cases of Henry I. and Henry II., 
from policy. 
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men departed from its first principles. Nothing could seem 
more severely logical than the union of monk and knight in the 
Templars. But the order was a caste; it struck at the very 
existence of common society ; it joined m one the Janissary and 
Jesuit. An outburst of wrath throughout Europe swept it 
from the earth. Nothing could be more natural than that 
knighthood should be looked upon as a mere ornament of posi- 
tion and wealth; that the noble should take it up with his 
coronet. But men felt that birth, which conferred precedence 
and power, could not give honour; a poet of the people noted 
the change that was coming in as early as the beginning of the 
fourteenth century, and sang sorrowfully :—! 


* Knights should weare weden in their manere, 
After that the order asketh all so well as a frere. 
Now be they so disguised, and diversely y-dight, 
Unneath may men know a gleeman from a knight. 

* + # + * 


Knightship is debased, and diversely y-dight, 

Can a boy now break a spear, he shall be called a knight. 
And thus be knights gathered of unkind blood, 

And envenometh that order, that should be so good.” 

There were periods of revival under Edward III. and 
Henry V.; earl Rivers was a knight of the old stamp. Buta 
change was coming upon the world ; old faiths and old systems 
were broken up; and chivalry was left to the graves where 
the stone warriors lie, with their hands folded crosswise. 
Honour, manhood, and tenderness are imperishable, and have 
survived knighthood. 


1 Wright’s Political Songs, p. 335 (Camd. Soc.) The preceding stanza had 
aid, “they should go to the Holy Land. « « And fight there for the cross, and 
show the order of knight, and avenge Jesus Christ,” &c. 
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MEDLEVAL LITERATURE. 
Wirxtn a hundred years from the Norman conquest, four im- 
portant literary movements inspired English thought with new 
energies, and diverted it into new channels. The study of the 
best Latin authors produced a classical renaissance, which may 
be traced in the historical narratives of the time. The Chris- 
tian church, freed from the danger of pagan conquerors, began 
to remodel its philosophical creed, and to occupy itself with 
the doubts of sceptical believers and the polemics of Jewish 
writers.1 In the dearth of experimental science, and under 
the influences of monastic life, the highest speculative thought 
of the times was concentrated on theology. The metaphysics 
of the schoolmen may be said to date from Anselm ; his pre- 
decessors were few and far between; but the golden chain of 
subtle disputants is unbroken from Ansclm downwards to the 
fifteenth century. Men of more secular or more practical 
habits of mind occupied themselves with Roman law, and 


! Anselm tells us, in the preface to his “Monologium,” that it was written at 
the request of his pupils, who wanted an indopendent proof of Christianity. 
In the preface to his ‘‘Cur Deus homo,” he says that his first book is an answer 
to the objections of infidels who reject Christianity as irrational, Gilbert, 
abbot of Westminster and a contemporary of Anselm, wrote a “ Disputatio Judei 
cum Christiano,” the report of an actual discussion, which seems to have con- 
verted a Jew present. Compare Malmesbury, lib. iv., p. 500, and the story 
of a knight in Joinville (p. 16, ed. Michel), who stops a controversy between 
Jews and Christians, ‘Car « # avoit il séans grant foison de bons chrétiens 
qui s’en feussent parti touz miscréanz,”’ &c. 
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interwove it with English feudalism. For one who wrote 
like Glanville or lectured like Vacarius,! we may be certain 
there were twenty educated men, like Roger of Salisbury or 
Becket, who studied law to fit themselves for state business. 
It would scarcely be wonderful if the movements derived from 
Cesar and Virgil, from Plato, and from Justinian, had ab- 
sorbed the intellect of the age, and hindered the beginnings of 
a national literature. But the facts are otherwise. English 
history found a native poet in Layamon. Norman chivalry 
created that splendid romance-literature which has made 
Arthur an undying name, and whose thoughts and incidents 
are more than ever household words, at the end of six centu- 
ries. The songs, epigrams and metrical stories which formed, so 
to speak, the periodical press of the times, are in great measure 
lost to us. The chances were terribly against literary im- 
mortality when so many men could write, when the means of 
multiplying a good book were small, and when the publicity 
that enables the world to compare good with bad works was 
almost unattainable. The writings of Giraldus Cambrensis 
have come down to us in a single manuscript, and much that 
Roger Bacon wrote has perished. It is therefore remarkable 
that we should still be able to count up nearly two hundred 
Anglo-Norman writers who flourished between the reigns of 
the Conqueror and John. These are of very unequal merit ; 
but the highest names among them include some of which any 
age might be proud. Anselm as a thinker may be placed by 
the side of Kant. The vivid style and descriptive power of 
Giraldus Cambrensis remind us, in his autobiography, of Mon- 
taigne ; in his geographies, of Herodotus ; and in his narratives, 
of Clarendon. Glanville is still a classical name in law. There 
is a want of artistic finish about Anglo-Norman poetry; but 


1 Roger Vacarius, a Lombard by birth, was brought over in Stephen’s 
reign, by archbishop Theobald, to assist him in his contest with Henry of 
Winchester about their respective privileges. Vacarius took advantage of his 
stay in England to read lectures on Roman law in Oxford. He was made abbot 
of Bec in 1149 a.p., and in 1173 a.p. refused the primacy of England.—Selden, 
Dissert. ad Fletam., cap. 7; Wood’s Athen. Oxon., p. 52. 
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the main conception of the ‘“ Quest of the Sangréal,” and the + 
chief traits of the story, entitle its author, Walter de Mapes, to 
the rank of an epic poet. Had those romances ever been re- 
modelled by a Dante, instead of a Malory, the world would 
have judged the middle ages more truly. 

The philosophy of Anselm is, in a certain sense, the key- 
note to all medisval literature. To understand it, we must 
start from the circumstances of the times. Criticism was begin- 
ning to assail the fabric of religion, which a thousand years had 
built up. But criticism, unfurnished with philosophy or a 
knowledge of history, was reduced to a priort arguments on the 
nature of God and the world. Even such a man as Abclard, 
who collected contradictory passages in Scripture, and placed 
them in witness against one another, attached no importance to 
the difficulties he conjured up; they were rather exercises for 
logical subtlety than stumbling-blocks to faith. In other words, 
the truths of Christianity, Scripture, and the church, were so 
interwoven in the popular apprchension, that they stood or fell 
together: the doubter was either a Deist or a Jew at heart. 
Now, in a contest between the faith and its opponents, the 
advantage in the twelfth century lay altogether with the de- 
fence. The Bible and St. Augustine only needed to be ex- 
pounded by Anselm, in the century of the crusades, for the 
impotence of all scepticism to be exposed. But this strength 
of the church gives the works of its advocates a constructive 
character. They aim not so much at demolishing an adversary, 
as at exhibiting their own theory in completeness and majesty. 
‘“‘T believe in order that I may understand,” is the key-note of 
Anselm’s philosophy.! The truth, if it be but known, will 
speak for itself. Moreover, the true metaphysician is the poct 
of the universe. The relations of the finite and the infinite, of 
God and the world, are the subject-matter of his art. Hence, 
if he be a true workman, he will never rest satisfied with 
barren dialectical victories: he demolishes on constraint, but 


1 Neque enim quero intelligere ut credam; sed credo ut intelligam,”— 
Proslog., c. 1. 
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he produces from the natural impulse to endow the world with 
something perfect which it wanted. His greatness and his 
failure lie in the effort to know and explain God as law. 

In proving God's existence, Anselm commits the usual 
error of basing his proof on the facts of human consciousness. 
Assuming that there is some one point in which all desirable 
things agree, he arrives at the conception of absolute goodness 
which underlies them. Similarly the principle of existence, if 
it be not distinct in everything that exists, must be absolute. 
Now, as the cause of existence is the cause of the existence of 
good, the cause of all existence will be the highest good. Even 
if there be several supereminent natures, they must agree in 
some common point of excellence, and that agreement is deity. 
Again, the mere fact that there are certain ideas which by their 
nature transcend finite experience, the belief m an infinite 
Being, or in infinite goodness, is a proof that there is some 
existence independent of the mind, and yet underlying all 
consciousness. The mere thought of God is a proof that he 
exists.2 A tacit assumption that night rcason and absolute truth 
coincide, is the basis of all these arguments. Supposing them to 
be irrefragable, they only demonstrate that the conception of 
God is a necessity of human thought. This does not impair 
their practical value, as we cannot think out of ourselves, but it 
demolishes the whole transcendental fabric, and leaves religion 
on no higher basis than the physical sciences. 

But Anselm did not regard the reason as the only, or even 
the most perfect, reflex of the divine mind. The superiority of 
the Christian doctor to the Platonist appears im his higher view 
of human character. It 1s the threefold man—compounded of 
memory, understanding, and love—who, in proportion as he is 
perfect, isthe mirror and image of the Trinity.s Reason in 


a StI 9st can 





2 Proslog., c. 2-15, Anselm distinguishes the capacity to comprehend the 
ideas of deity, from that actual comprehension which follows faith. ‘ Aliud est 
enim rem esse in intellectu ; aliud intelligere rem esse.” 

3 Monolog., c. 59, 60. The curious prominence here given to memory may 
be regarded as a tribute to the importance of facts or experiences. We are not 
only a compound of reason and emotion, but the sum of our past lives is a part 
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itself is only the instrument by which truth is known. It may 
almost be said that the senses are more trustworthy than the 
intellect, for our mistakes are more often the result of wrong 
inference than of wrong observation. The eye 1s not at-fault 
when we think that the lower end of a stick m the water 
is bent, but the reason is to blame, that it does not allow 
for a change in the medium.! Although, therefore, reason alone 
can take cognizance of intellectual truth, or the realities of 
existence, the will is the power by which we apprehend moral 
truth or nghteousness. Ultimately, therefore, all depends upon 
the will as the motive power in man. Fortunately God has 
endowed us with a free will, whose cssence is that we should 
choose righteousness for its own sake. ‘It is true we may take 
evil as our good ; but the being able to yield is no part of our 
liberty. The will is always stronger than the temptation to 
which the man gives way; if he falls, he is like the wrestler 
who can throw a bull, yct lets himself be overconie by a ram.* 
How is it, then, that God suffers us to be tempted and fall P 
that he has even predestined some to evil? Anselm grapples 
with these insoluble difficulties by distinguishing prescience and 
predestination. God knows what will happen, but the frailty 
is man’s deliberate act, not God’s. In the victory over temp- 
tation lies the difference between righteousness and mere inno- 
cence. We are only fit for heaven when we have striven to 
enter in at the strait gatc.* The manliness of these theories 
is remarkable. As a Christian, Anselm rejects the contempti- 
ble materialism that regarded sin as a taint of blood, or a 


ee 


of our character. Tho memory of what we have lived through and seen is our 
testimony to God’s moral and physical laws. 

1 Dial. de Veritate, c. 4., c. 6. 

2 Dial. de Lib. Arbitrio. In the eighth chapter, Anselm observes that God 
may annul all creation, but cannot deprive uny man of his freedom of will. 

3 “Si in incorruptionem statim in baptismo vel in martyrio mutarentur fideles’ 
periret meritum, et homines, nisi illi qui primi sine exemplo crederent, nullo 
merito salvarentur. Nempe deficerent fides et spes, sine quibus nullus homo 
habens intellectum regnum Dei mereri potest,” &c.—De Concord. Preesc. Dei 
cum Lib. Arbitrio, c. 9. The preference of pagans who, having not the law, 
were a law unto themselves, to mere professional Christians, is eminently 
medieval, | 
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planetary influence.’ As a man, he seeks reverently to explain 
the will of God by his own noblest instincts, He accepts the 
cup and cross as the conditions of paradise. 

How these semi-Platonic views re-acted upon Christian 
belief, is apparent from all the doctrines of the time. Men 
who thought to understand God in the mind, and to start from 
abstract laws that they might explain facts, naturally regarded 
thought as the only reality. The world around them was 
changing, but the laws of God were eternal and reason invari- 
able. This view of the universe is reflected in their language. 
To us who inherit Locke’s views, and who live among chemists 
and engincers, the word substance conveys the notion of some- 
thing concrete and tangible—the wood of a table, or, speaking 
generally, matter without form. The schoolman of the middle 
ages classed everything which the senses perceive, under the 
head of “ accidents,’ and reserved the word substance for that 
subtle individuality,* which assigns a table its name, whether 
its material be wood or stone, whether it have four legs or 
two. Transfer these things from a trivial instance, like that of 
a table, to the nature of man, and the importance of the dis- 
tinction will be seen. The schoolman recognized an abstract 
humanity which was independent of climate, birth, colour, and 
natural shape and endowments, and which constituted the 
family of man. In the great medieval doctrine of transubstan- 
tiation, the schoolman would have been the first to admit that 
no chemical analysis would detect any change in the conse- 
crated elements. But he asserted that the individuality of the 
bread (its breadness), was exchanged for the individuality of 


' For proof that such doctrines were not unknown in the middle ages, 
see Bradwardine, Doe Causa Dei, lib. iii., c. 10. 

? Peter Lombard invariably confounds the words “substance” and 
* essence.” —Sentent., lib. i., dist. 2, 23. Ockham says that an “ universal ”’ 
cannot be a “substance,” as otherwise the idea of individuality belonging to 
the latter would be destroyed, and Christ would have something in common 
with the damned. This distinction of the law in God’s mind, from the law in 
nature (the “in naturié naturante idé«,” and “in natura naturante lex,” of 
Bacon), belongs to Ockham and his school; but his language shows the ac- 
cepted meaning of the word substance.—Ockham, Logica, cap. 15. 
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Christ (his humano-divinity). The evil of a highly abstract 
doctrine lay in its liability to misconstruction. Probably most 
men abstained reverently from scrutinizing the great perpetual 
miracle of their church, and contented themselves with de- 
ducing from it the fact, that Christ, once incarnate ini the flesh, 
was perpetually present among the faithful. But the gross 
legends, in which the host is represented as changing into an 
infant Christ, prove that an unintelligent faith might some- 
times disclaim its own first principles, in the attempt to prove 
them. Such fables involve really a completely different doc- 
trine, which might be called transaccidentation, but which no 
church has ever yet deliberately set forth. 

The belief that thought was the only reality, had also its 
ethical aspects. The soul was regarded as a compound of will 
and intellect, which was acted upon by the senses, but indepen- 
dent of them. It followed that any false doctrine was an in- 
delible taint upon the soul, but that moral transgressions were 
only dangerous, inasmuch as they degraded the better nature 
in man, and dimmed its pereeptions of good. The fires of 
purgatory might purify the sinner, but not the heretic. Down 
to the last moment of his life, the man tainted with false 
opinion, had it in his power to recant and be saved, but the 
soul could not change its nature beyond the grave. Hence the 
tolerance and the bigotry of medieval writers are alike re- 
markable. They could pardon the frailties of the flesh, for all 
were liable to these, and excess might be corrected by chastise- 
ment—the sin of the moment by the penance of years. They 
could hope for the salvation of pagans who had struggled 
towards the light by the aid of reason. There were Christians 
who suffered death for Chnist’s love before the Lord was born,! 
says an early English poet; every man who has worked out 
truth, says Ockham, though he be a pagan in name, like Job, 
will be saved as aChristian.? Moreover, no error, if it were not 


‘ “Many man for Christes love Was martired in Romayne, Er any Cristen- 
dom was knowe there Or any cros honoured.”—Vision of Piers Ploughman, 
ll. 10,704, 10,708. 

* Ockham, Sentent., lib. vi., part ii., c. 77. 
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obstinate, would be damnatory ; St. Martin told the devil that 
he himself might be saved if he would repent.! The church 
bells of Dewsbery that rang a knell on Christmas-day, because 
the devil had died when Christ was born, exhibit the same 
thought in a different but fancifully exquisite form.* But the 
man who died holding error against the light, was lost irre- 
decmably. The mercy and justice of medieval Christendom 
are nowhere more splendidly set forth, than in Dante’s vision 
of the invisible world. Yet he who placed the just king, 
Riphseus, in heaven, and who declared that infinite mercy had 
arms so wide as to embrace all who return to her, condemned 
the chiefs of his party, Farinata, Cavalcante, and the great 
emperor Frederic II., to burn to all eternity in the fiery sepul- 
chres of hell. 

It has been shown that the intellect of the middle ages 
subordinated facts to thought, the experimental to the deduc- 
tive sciences. This habit of mind of course re-acted upon 
history. Men regarded it as a treasury of ethical illustrations 
and biographics, or perhaps as a record of political rights; but 
those ideas of its own scientific value, which we owe to Vico 
and Gibbon, were impossible in the twelfth century. Malmes- 
bury, Orderic, Eadmer, and Florence of Worcester, have high 
merits of a certain kind ; but truthful statements, vivid personal 
portraitures, a diligent compilation from all sources, and a more 
or less classical style, are the only qualitics we have a nght to 
expect from them. The fashion of inventing speeches for the 
chief actors in events, was unhappily copied by Orderic and 
Giraldus Cambrensis from their classical models. Guiraldus and 
Henry of Huntingdon plead guilty to the still worse offence 
of writing in extremes, of praising a king fulsomely during 
his lifetime and imveighing against him after his death. 
Their excuse is the weak plea that they were afraid to 
speak out while he lived, that they praised real virtues and 
attacked actual defects.* Sycophancy and malice were the 


1 Sulp. Sever., De Vita B. Martin., c. 24. 2 Collectanea Topographica, p. 167. 
‘Hen. Hunt., De Contemptu Mundi.; Ang. Sac., vol. ii., p. 699; Girald. 
Camb. de Inst. Princ. p.69. = * 
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natural taints of times when the relations of high and low 
were at once intimate and capricious. Want of critical 
power is a serious shortcoming, but must be taken rela- 
tively. False derivations of names were unavoidable, till the 
study of language had been based on philosophical principles. 
Miraculous explanations of natural phenomena only show that 
the writer lived in a pre-scientific age. But a man who accu- 
mulated these stories, as Giraldus Cambrensis did, from the 
love of telling them, or, like Matthew Paris, from want of com- 
mon sense, incurred the censure of his contemporaries! A 
crude voracity for facts, and a disorderly tendency to refer 
them to causes with which they have no connection, sre 
scarcely more characteristic of medieval chronicles than of so- 
called philosophies of history in the nineteenth century. Men 
were timid in their strictures on received tradition, when the 
causes of error were only imperfectly known. But the criti- 
cism that tacitly rejects an incredible story, was constantly 
exercised by early writers, and deserves at least to rank next 
after the criticism that disproves it. Even this was not always 
wanting. Wailham of Newburgh’s analysis of the histories of 
Arthur was written before the end of the twelfth century, and 
has left little to be added by later writers.* 

The interest which the Normans took in the history of 
Arthur and his court, has appeared to many enquirers more 
than natural. Some have accordingly explained it by the desire 
to exalt British over Saxon history, and to remind the con- 
quered English that they were neither the first nor the noblest 
occupants of the soil. No doubt history then, as now, was 

? Newburgh, Prefatio. His arguments were adopted by Higden in his 
Polychronicon (Gale, vol. iii., pp. 224, 225), and by Brompton; Twysden, 
11653, 1154. Compare the violent attack on the Historia Britonum by Giraldus 
Cambrensis.—Itin. Camb., lib. i., c. 5. Except Wendover, who professed to 
collect narratives of interest indiscriminately, I know of no medieval historian 
of any eminence in England who accepted Geoffrey’s history of Arthur. I do 
not regard metrical narratives as serious history: they occupy the debatable 
ground between chronicle and romance, and the authors had the poet’s eyo 


for a good story. But even these do not always follow Geoffrey of Monmouth. 
Peter of Langtoft starts from the reign of Ine. 
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coloured by political interests, and employed to point the 
commonplaces of statesmanship. The advantage of a strong 
over a divided government, had been deeply impressed on 
the nation by the Norman conquest and the civil wars 
under Stephen, and is frequently enforced by medisval 
writers.'_ But it is difficult to suppose that the Normans 
under Henry I. would have set themselves, from deliberate 
policy, to circulate the national history of the free Welsh, 
with whom they were constantly at war, above that of their 
quict English subjects, or their own ancestors. The story 
of Rollo’s connection with Alfred, looks much more like a 
Norman political forgery. A more probable theory ascribes 
the glorification of Arthur and British history to jealousy of 
French suzerainty, and of the part taken by the French in the 
crusades. A king like Henry I. might be well pleased to read, 
and let Europe read, how the peers of France and the senators 
of Rome had once done homage to Arthur. The insular spinit 
which kept our sovereigns from the holy war might comfort 
itself with traditions of a time when England was sufficient for 
itself. It is noticeable, however, that the Arthur of Geoffrey 
of Monmouth is a king and statesman, not a knight-errant ; 
the chivalrous element is singularly absent. Probably, there- 
fore, these reasons do, to a certain extent, account for the great 
popularity which Geoffrey of Monmouth’s history achieved. 
The remainder of its success is no doubt due to the character 
of the narrative. The legends of Bladud, of Sabrina, of Porrex 
and Ferrex, of Lear and Cordelia, and the more circumstantial 
narratives of Vortigern’s treachery, Uther’s heroism, and 
Arthur’s royalty, have a human interest to which the lifeless 
skeletons of ordinary English chronicles cannot pretend. But 
Geoffrey’s work sufficiently shows that he wrote, as he professed 
" to write, from documents. He probably rationalized a little, 
tampered with genealogies, arranged dates, and in other ways 
did infinite mischief; but it would be monstrous te suppose 


1 Newburgh, vol. i., p. 160; Malmesbury, ib. iil., p. 421; Geoffrey of 
Monmouth, lib. xi,, c. 9. 
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that he invented the history he set forth. If he did, he ought 
to rank as one of the first artists in literature. But in fact 
nothing is more difficult than to invent a new story, let alone 
twenty ; and the exploit becomes incredible, if we add the diffi- 
culty of palming the forgeries upon a nation as its own history. 
There can be no dqubt that Geoffrey derived the bulk of his 
work from old traditions, and probably, as he himself states, 
from some old compilation.! 

A thorough analysis of the book would be invaluable, if it 
were possible. In many cases we can sce how the story arose. 
The story of Brutus, an exile from Troy, who gives his name 
to Britain, is a mixture of classical reminiscence with that 
mythopeeic philosophy which personifies in order to explain. 
King Belinus is a degraded god, and the story of Brennus 
shows that the old connection of Britons and Gauls was under- 
stood. The princess Sabrina, the kings Humber and Ebrauc, 
have their classical counterparts in Arethusa, Alpheus, and 
Romulus. Some names of early kings are derived from 
authentic history, and others had probably been preserved in 
Welsh genealogies. British fancy never, I think, worked 
without some foundation, but the basis is often very slight for 
the superstructure. In the account of Cesar’s landing, the 
histories of Cassibellaun and of Caractacus have been melted into 
one. In the same way Vortigern is confounded with Gerontius, 
and the credit of Maximus’s expedition to Italy is transferred 
with a more glorious issue to Arthur. In Arthur more traditions 
centre than in any one else. In the old mythical narrative, he 
had‘ been born of a virgin. Later writers, not understanding 
the covert plagiarism from the Gospels, represented him as a 
bastard, or borrowed the legend of Jupiter and Alcmena to 
disguise his birth. His parliament at London, and many 


a 


' Geoffrey of Monmouth seems to me to claim something more than the 
merit of a mere translator. He calls the book “ opusculum mcoum :’’ he begs 
that its merits may be ascribed to his patron ; he quotes the Roman histories 
apparently as an independent source of information; and he inserts the 
prophecies of Merlin, which he admits to be a different book, in the middle of 
his own work.— Lib. i.,c. 1; lib. iv., c. 1. 
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incidents of his wars with the Saxons, are derived from the 
reigns of Alfred and other Saxon kings! The names of his 
peers and conptemorary kings, the Roman Kay, the Saxon 
Ulf, and the Pictish chief Urien (Ryence), take us back to the 
old times when the nationalities were struggling for supremacy. 
The petty Devonian prince, whom Cerdic, pressed hard, and 
whose wife Maelgoun carried off, has been strangely trans- 
figured in the six centuries after death. Buta new fate awaited 
him. From being the type .of British kingship, he was 
destined to become the ideal of European chivalry. 

The discovery of his remains favoured this second apotheo- 
sis., Where the monks of Glastonbury had so much to gain 
by the disinterment, some doubt will naturally exist whether — 
they found niore than they had put there. Yet there is one 
circumstance, in the account given by Giraldus Cambrensis, 
which, if true, removes all suspicion of fraud. He says that 
the abbot was induced by old traditions, some of which king 
Henry had heard in Wales, to dig deep between two pyramidal 
stones which stood in the abbey church-yard. Some sixteen 
feet below the surface, the hollowed trunk of an oak was 
found, with a leaden plate on a stone cross, bearmg the epi- 
taph: “Here lies buried the famous king Arthur, with his 
second wife, Guenever, in the island of Avalon.” The rude 
coffin was opened, and two skeletons were found. Arthur’s bones 
were of heroic size, the skull ample, and cloven by deadly wounds. 
_ Asingle lock of yellow hair, once a woman’s, still lay among 
the bones. A monk who was standing by, caught at it roughly, 
and the golden tress, for which Lancelot had snned and 
Arthur died, crumbled into air. Now, hair so far decayed 
that a touch would destroy it, could not have been transferred 
recently from one sepulchre to another. The mention of Gue- 
never as a second wife, is also of uncertain authority in the 
Arthur traditions, and was so unsuited to the romances that it 





‘I suspect it is from a confusion of this sort that the Morte d’Arthur 
explains Camelot (Cadbury) as Winchester. Similarly, one copy of the laws 
of Edward the Confessor refers in one instance to Arthur as a legislator.— 
Coke upon Littleton, p. 68, b. : 
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never took its place in popular belief. . Probably, therefore, a 
forger would not have inserted it. But this part of the epitaph 
has been called in question.! 

Under the influence of chivalry, the story of Arthur took a 
new character. The interest of his life was made to centre 
around his marnage with Guenever and the Quest of the Holy 
Gréal. Maelgoun of North. Wales, whom history recorded 
to have carried off Arthur’s queen, was transformed into two 
characters: the savage Meleagans, who bears hor away in war, 
and Lancelot, who delivered her, and whose guilty love for his 
lord’s wife was reciprocated? The story that Arthur con- 
demned the adulteress to bo burned, is so unsuited to. the. 
manners of the twelfth century, that .it must have been de- 
rived from old tradition. But the true beauty of the Arthur 
romances does not lie in their stories of knightly adventure, or 
of guilty or unfortunate love. They exhibit the grand concep- 
tion of a commonwealth of Christian gentlemen. The Holy 
Gréal, borne by angels about the world, is the type of sacrifice, 
whose occasions are heaven-sent, and are yet only achieved by 
those who seek them out. Mere daring is not sufficient for the 
enterprize ; the knight who sees the beatific vision must be 
sinless and pure. The pursuit of good is not recommended 
by any material benefit. From the day the Quest is under- 
taken, Arthur knows that his. company of knights will never 
again assemble in his court; and Galahad, who achieves the 
enterprize, is straightway translated to heaven. But other 


1 Girald. Camb. de Inst. Princ., pp. 191, 192. Knyghton, who says that 
he had socn and handled the cross, gives the whole inscription.—T wysden, 
2397. Brompton, who seems to have written from report, omits the passago 
about Guenever (Twysden, 1152), and Leland denies its authenticity. Mr. 
Ellis quotes from an old romance the statement that Arthur repudiated his 
first queen to marry Guencver (Metrical Romances, p. 144), but this story is 
unknown to Geoffrey of Monmouth, to Malory, and to Hector Boece: it is 
quite as likely, therefore, to bo derived from the epitaph as the epitaph from it. 
Richard I. is said to have given Arthur’s sword, Caliburne, to Tancred of 
Sicily : probably it had been taken from the tomb.—Lrompton ; Twysden, 
1195. : 7 

2 Villemarqué, Les Romans de la Table Ronde, pp. 58-62; Ellis, Early 
Metrical Romances, pp. 145-164. 
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causes, besides the pursuit of an idea, are breaking up the — 
fellowship of the Round Table. The sin of Guenever and 
Lancelot overthrows the whole fabric and purpose of Arthur's 
royalty. The contrasts of actual life in the twelfth century 
meet us, therefore, in its romances; the idealism of cru- 
saders is alloyed with the frailties and sin of acourt. From 
the battle-field and the palace we pass, by some inexorable 
fatality, to the cloister and the grave. But if the artist does 
not crown his masterpiece with the. serene light of success, 
it is because he looks beyond the temporal and visible world 
to the eternal and unseen. He feels that sin may be ex- 
piated and obtain the. pardon of heaven, but that it ends pro- 
perly in penitence, not im enjoyment. He believes that the 
struggle for an idea is the better part of hfe on earth, and 
grander even than the tranquil possession of truth. Genera- 
tions may come and go, Arthur and Galahad die, and the 
earth remain with no true knighthood upon it, but honour and 
self-devotion ave eternal. 

How far the literature of the middle ages was diffused 
among the different ranks of society, cannot easily be deter- 
mined. Yet there are some facts at hand which speak strongly 
for the cultivation of the upper and middle orders. Hugo 
Lupus, who delighted in hearing stories from the Bible or 
about the saints, and Walter Espec, who told his knights that 
the proper employment of his old age was to read or relate 
history, were not men who impressed their contemporaries by 
any exceptional scholarship.! Henry of Winchester, who 
formed a menagerie,? and Robert of Gloucester, who revived 
the study of Welsh history, are chiefly memorable as statesmen ~ 
and warriors. If we look at our kings, Henry I. was reputed 
an author, Henry II. was an accomplished linguist, his son 
Richard a poet, and we find John borrowing Pliny for his 
amusement. The great circulation of ballad literature is 
proved by Walter Longchamp’s employment of minstrels, as a 


a 


! Orderic, vol. iii., p. 4.—Hist. Ric. Hagulstad., Twysden, 339. 
? Ang. Sac,, vol. ii., p. 421. 
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modern minister might subsidize the press : and the same 
Latin songs were current in England and Germany., The con- 
stant demand for a knowledge of French, Latin, and English, 
acted upon all classes of society,! and when Richard I. was re- 
turning home through Austria, two of his suite were able to 
speak German, which they had probably picked up in the 
camp. A knowledge of the Bible must have been pretty 
widely diffused, when our kings jested out of it, and when a 
popular demagogue like Fitz-Osbert made Scripture the text of 
his discourses, The chronicles, written by ecclesiastics, are 
mostly tesselated with quotations from the Vulgate, which are 
introduced as freely as they were afterwards in Puritan phrase- 
ology. A knowledge of the best classical authors was equally 
common. The latest and best biographer of Giraldus Cam- 
brensis says that “quotations from Terence, Virgil, Horace, 
Ovid, Juvenal, and Statius, from Cicero and Sencca, are thickly 
sown throughout his writings.’ In fact, it was one misfor- 
tune of the middle ages, that the originality of its writers was 
overpowered by their reverence for the great masters whom 
they studied; and their style exhibits the chains of this 
generous servitude. There were two ways in which a student 
communicated his last results to the world. Guiraldus Cam-. 
brensis, a noisy, self-satisfied man, was fond of lecturing in 
public, and he tells us that scarcely a hall in Paris could con-. 
tain the multitudes who flocked to hear him discourse on law. 
When he had finished his “Topography of Ireland,” he read it. 
publicly at Oxford. On the first of the three days which it occu-. 
pied, he entertained all the poor of the town; on the second, all 
the doctors of the faculties and their most distinguished pupils ; 
on the third, the rest of the students, townsmen, and gentry. 


1In the thirteenth century, Bacon, in recommending his contemporaries 
to learn Greek, Hebrew, Arabic, and Chaldee, observes: “Non tamon intel- 
ligo, ut quilibet sciat has linguas sicut maternam in qué natus est, ut nos lo 
quimur Anglicum, Gallicum, et Latinum.”—Opera Minora, vol. i., p. 433. 

2 Lanfranc, Gundulf, Anselm, and Foliot, are eminent instances of men 
who occupied themselves with Scriptural studies. 

3 Girald. Camb. Opera, Preface by Professor Brewer, p. xiv., vol. i, 
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Less vain-glorious men preferred more modest recitations, or 
trusted to transcripts of their works being made. Anselm 
was compelled to publish an authoritative edition of his “‘ Mono- 
logium,”’ because so many copies of it were already in circula- 
tion, from notes of lectures or imperfect transcripts. Garnier’s 
life of Becket may be said to have gone through two editions, 
as the indiscretion of a copyist caused the work to appear 
prematurely, and while still in want of many corrections. 
But this very fact shows that a book on any popular subject 
was eagerly looked for and greedily read. Our notices of col- 
lections of books are imperfect. We hear casually of Bibles 
at Ely and Waltham abbeys, and of miscellaneous libraries at 
Abingdon, Canterbury, St. Edmund’s, Malmesbury, Whitby, 
and Peterborough... We know that Becket caused transcripts 
of books to be made in France, and Giraldus Cambrensis 
speaks of taking books with him to Paris.2 The mere facts 
that the numerous law-courts were worked by writs, that 
commerce and taxation required a knowledge of accounts, and 
that the clergy were bound to have some acquaintance with 


1 Monasticon, vol. vi., p. 56; Chron. Mon. de Abingdon, vol. ii., p. 289 ; 
Chron. Joc. de Brak., p. 100. William of Malmesbury was librarian to his 
monastery, and bought books himself.—Lib. ii., p. 143; Hist. Nov., lib. i., p. 
687. The library of Christ-church, Canterbury, having suffered under the 
Danes, was restored by Lanfranc and Anselm. Under Edward I. it possessed 
six hundred and ninety-eight volumes, in which nearly three thousand treatises 
were bound up. Whitby Abbey possessed at least seventy-five works in 1180 
a.p. Among these are several eminent fathers, and Cicero, Homer, Juvenal, 
Plato, and Statius. Peterborough abbey, in the twelfth century, had also 
nearly eighty works, among which are several collections of Roman law.— 
Edwardes’ Memoirs of Libraries, vol. i., chap. 2. Under William Rufus, the 
abbot of Malmesbury stripped twelve copies of the Gospels of their ornaments to 
“raise money for a tax ; and the bishop of Ely, under Richard I., pawned thirteen 
copies for the king’s ransom.—Maitland’s Dark Ages, p. 218. These notices 
have been preserved accidentally. I have only quoted a few, and a much 
stronger case could be made out for the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. _ 

? Girald. Camb., Opera, vol.i,p.45. Johnof Salisbury mentions a priest 
who travelled with a treatise by Anselm in his saddle-bags.—Opera, vol. v., 
p. 358. Wimund, bishop of Man in the twelfth century, rose from poverty 
and obscurity by his skill as a copyist.—Newburgh, vol. i., p. 64. In the 
thirteenth century, Roger Bacon spent two thousand pounds in books and 
experiments.—Bacon, Opera Minora, vol. i., p, 59. 
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letters, and were very numerous relatively to the population, 
show that the elements of education were more widely diffused 
than is commonly supposed. It is highly probable, indeed, 
that learning was looked upon very much as a professional 
study, which a noble or a knight might altogether neglect 
without much discredit. But when all allowances have 
been made, the fame which Oxford achieved in spite of its 
poverty, and the numerous students who flocked to Paris for 
further.or better instruction, are splendid evidence of ovr an- 
cestors’ zeal for letters. The reproaches of barbarism some- 
times cast upon them may be reduced to two charges, that 
books -were few and costly before printing was discovered, and 
that the facts of the mind and the relations of God to man 
were studied to the disparagement of experimental science. 
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ANGLO-NORMAN SOCIETY. 


DUALISM OF CHURCH AND STATE.—-BELIEF IN SYSTEMS.—SECULAR CHARACTER 
OF THE CHURCH.—ECCLESIASTICAL INFLUENCES ON SECULAR LIFE.—ECO- 
NOMINAL VALUE OF MONASTERIES.—LIFE IN LONDON AND IN THE COUNTRY. 
—HIGHER MATERIAL WELL-BEING AND DIMINISHED ARTISTIC PERCEPTIONS 
OF MODERN TIMES.—CONTRASTS OF SUPERSTITION AND INTOLERANCE BETWEEN 
ANCIENT AND MODERN TIMES.—QUESTION OF INDIVIDUAL LIBERTY. 

Ir is not unusual to compare the simple organizations of 

Athens and Rome, which had no established church, and 

where the pricst scarcely differed from other citizens, with the 

two-fold constitution of early Christian society. The fact of 
the contrast is undoubted, and rests upon two causes. One of 
these is the sharp antagonism of Christianity to the world 
which it regenerated. Other religions were local, and reflected 
the institutions and thoughts of the countrics in which they 
were developed. But Christianity spread from a small pro- 
vince of the Roman empire over nations that differed from one 
another in population, polity, and tone of life. The gospel pro- 
scribed unsparingly both the bloodshed on which the imperial 
dominion was founded, and the traditional vices of the upper 
classes. Its preachers went further, and declared the intellect 
and civilization of Rome anathema. For centuries there was 
no thought of compromise between the church and actualities. 

The best men desired.not so much to make the state Christian 

as to create a separate world outside secular society. The 

miseries of the times when the empire was breaking up, and 
the constant expectation that Christ was coming in person to 
judge the world, favoured this disregard of temporal monarchies. 

“Watch and pray, for ye know not at what time the Master 

cometh,’ was the thought that guided the conduct of early 

Christians. By the twelfth century these feelings had par- 
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tially passed away. New nations had arisen, and a cheerful 
faith in actual life replaced the hope of a millennium. But 
nothing could now bridge over the separation of church and 
state, whose rival fabrics had been built up by theorists of the 
cloister, and warriors roughly completing the legal traditions 
inherited from their fathers. That the state ought to assist, 
perhaps to obey the church, was felt’ generally. But that 
citizenship might be Christian in itself, was a theory yet unde- 
veloped. Only its dim outlines can be traced in chivalry. 

The other cause of the twofold organization of society lies 
in the wealth of thought, which the tribes that broke up Europe 
derived from Rome. Its laws of property and succession, its 
municipal constitutions, were as far beyond the actual legal 
training of Franks and Saxons in the fifth and sixth centuries, 
as the metaphysics of Plato and the logic of Aristotle sur- 
passed their capacities of abstract thought. They felt the 
wonder and reverence of children for the civilization whose 
spoils they entered upon; and even where they retained their 
old customs, enriched them with a meaning derived from Rome 
or Greece. The philosophy of their times taught them to seek 
all truth in the mind. Habit and speculation thus conspired 
to create a belicf in laws rather than in lawgivers. The fiction 
of a “natural law,” and the vague truth that there was a 
divine order in the universe, found expression in a hundred 
theories of medisval legists and schoolmen. But they dared 
not follow out their conclusions, and blend the two systems 
which they saw before them into one theocratic state. Under 
a pious king, Alfred or St. Louis, something lke this union 
might seem to be realized. But no pope, however statesman- 
like, were he Hildebrand or Innocent himself, could prevail 
against the logic of daily life, and the instinct of revolt agaist 
a commonwealth based on the destruction of moral liberty. 
Throughout the middle ages, therefore, church and state re- 
mained separate, yet inextricably involved, like the real and 
ideal in common life. Each, in the same mechanical manner, 
was seeking to fence in society with some perfect system 
which should make error impossible. Each accumulated laws 
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and legal fictions till mankind groaned under the burden laid 
upon it. The failure of both is now matter of history. But. 
until the time was ripe: for liberty. of conscience and self- 
government in its widest sense, generation after generation 
went down. to the grave, believing in the power of the mind to. 
reproduce God’s order in earthly government, and with the 
infinite elasticity of Omnipotence, to regulate the smallest as 
well as the greatest concerns of life. Existing legislation might 
be incomplete; but a higher tone, a subtler thought, a few 
more enactments, would: surely complete the ideal fabric, 
that should be wide and deep as the actions and heart of man. 

So strong a belief in systems might have petrified the growth 
of society. Spain is an instance of a country which developed 
the theories of the middle ages with all the appliances of mo- 
dern civilization. The genius of Cervantes, the heroism of 
nameless thousands who died on every possible battle-field 
under Don John or Alva, the devotion of Loyola and St. 
Teresa, have gilded, but could not arrest, the decay of the nation. 
Medieval Europe was saved from this fate by the rudeness of 
its organization, by the vivid contrasts of church and state, and 
by the large latitude which a power confident of its foundations 
can afford to leave to opmion. The two rival codes of law, 
the privileges of church, barons, and towns, were so many 
standing protests against administrative unity. There was 
httle fear, in the twelfth century, that the state would cease to 
be religious. The dread lest the church should again separate 
itself from actual life might seem better founded. It was 
saved by the vastness of its empire. Its monasteries were the 
seats of learning, and the tonsure was a title to respect which 
the student could not dispense with. Hence the church was 
another name for the learned professions. Architect, poet, 
painter, historian, philosopher, and grammarian, lawyer and 
physician, escaped from the plough or the service of arms by 
ministering at the altar. No wonder if art was religious, 
when all its associations were sacred. In one respect, religion 
suffered by the services of men who often brought:with them 
the secular tastes and passions of the world they professed to 
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leave. But it gained in culture and breadth by occupying the 
energies of such thinkers as Abelard, Lanfranc, and Roger 
Bacon. Six centuries later, Abelard might have been an 
encyclopeedist, Lanfranc a cabinet minister, and Roger Bacon 
a scientific chemist. In default of these vocations in their own 
times, they did noble service to the world by reconciling its 
faith with the highest attainable thought. 

At once systematic and universal, the church occupied a 
very different domain in the twelfth century from that to 
which it is now confined. The tendency of modern devotion 
may be descnbed as lyrical; it aims at expressing the inward 
communion of the soul with God, the experiences and thoughts 
of individual life. The church of the middle ages was essen- 
tially dramatic. Its hymns were liturgical; and in the function 
of the mass, it represented the doctrine of the faith as a pre- 
sent reality. By afew changes of words and costume, the ritual 
was transmuted into those stately mysteries which dramatized 
Bible stories for the multitude. The gospel for the day, broken 
up into parts, and interspersed with church hymns, needed 
nothing more to make it attractive but the rich dresses which 
every great church possessed.' The peasant understood these 
appeals to the sense. Believing that he served God in his mirth, 
he used the one public building of his village for amusements 
which barely preserved a religious colouring. He learned to 
act in the solemn scenic performances. He joined in the wild 
revelry of the winter months, in the Feast of the Ass, when @ 
donkey was brought into the choir, and the Feast of Fools, when 
dice were thrown on the altar, and the celebration of mass paro- 
died. He saw the same contrasts of jest and earnestin art. The 
walls around him glowed with pictures of the patriarchs and 
prophets, and with all the incidents of the life that began in 
Bethlehem and. ended on Calvary.? But here and there a cor- 


1 Wright’s Early Mysteries, pp. 1-62. The vulgar buffooneries which 
Voltaire has ridiculed in the Mysterics belong chiefly (except in the case of 
Hrotswitha’s) to the later productions written in the vernacular, and at a cor- 
rupt period.—Hone’s Ancient Mysteries, pp. 1-72. 

2 “Parum putamus # # nisi multicoloribus parietes picturis renideant.”— 
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bel, or the decoration ‘of a stall, embodied a satire on the priest- 
hood, or represented the fiend himself grinning scorn in the holy 
place. Precisely because it was profound, the faith of the 
middle ages could afford to jest with itself; and men who lived 
in @ spiritual world, who prayed mostly on consecrated ground, 
who believed that the angels and saints were always round 
them, coloured every act of their lives indifferently with reli- 
gion, as a Puritan in later times spoke of household matters 
in scriptural phraseology. If they did not speculate criti- 
cally on doctrine, they realized intensely the history of Christ, 
and its bearings on human society. Their cravings for politi- 
cal reform were always justified by an appeal to religion. 
Every faculty of the soul, every day of the week, every feeling 
and thought, owed service to the church, and found satisfaction 
within it. Is it wonderful that a century and a half inter- 
vened between Wycliffe and Luther ? 

The monasteries are sometimes spoken of as the ancient 
substitute for poor-laws. It would be truer to say, that in the 
middle ages a pauper’s chance of relief rested on the duty of 
every Christian to give alms, and not, as now, on the right of 
every man to demand that support from his fellows which he 
cannot earn by himself. Naturally the calls of charity pressed 
chiefly upon the clergy, and more upon rich corporations than 
on individuals. In a thinly-peopled country, where inns were 
few and far between, the obligation to entertain strangers was 
felt more generally than can now be the case in England. But 
with all these allowances, the efficiency of the church as an anti- 
dote to pauperism, cannot be rated very high. The doctrine 
that it is more blessed to give than to receive, may be misin- 
terpreted so as to promote mendicancy, and create the evil it. 
ought to stem. Except for the rigid frank-pledge system, all 
England would have been overrun with vagrants in the twelfth 


Malmesbury, lib. iv., p. 516. Texts of Scripture were sometimes painted’ up. 

Henry of Winchester, “ Cathedralem ecclesiam « » textis philacteriis 

* «# ornavit.”—Ang. Sac., vol. ii., p. 421. Compare Milman’s Latin Chris 

tionity, vol. iii., p. 487, note a. a 
1 Martonne, la Piéte du Moyen Age, pp. 105-117. 
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century, as it was in the fifteenth. But a large: vagabond 
population may subsist where the working poor are ill off. An 
ordinary cottager might easily live so far from a monastery, as 
not to feel its influence, at a time when roads were bad and 
communication difficult. Even if he were in its neighbour- 
hood, he might find that its resources were spent in maintain- 
ing its own state, in grandiose architecture, or in entertaining 
the nobles who passed that way. Charity was only one of 
many objects, which even a pious abbot might care to promote. 
Fasting and prayer were the real occupations of men who had 
retired from the world, and the adornment of a shrine, or the 
carving of an oriel, were more attractive methods of serving 
God, than the relief of indigence. The splendid buildings of 
the middle ages, were chiefly, no doubt, due to the system of 
labour-rents ; but Caen stone, painted glass, and gilding, in- 
volved an actual expenditure of money. Accordingly, in the 
thirteenth century, an impulse of strong enthusiasm created 
the mendicant orders, to combat the misery and ignorance 
which had grown up under the walls of church and cloister. 
Yet the monasteries subserved several economical purposes. 
They were improving landlords, at a time when the nobles 
cared rather to raise men-at-arms than cattle or crops. They 
were easy landlords, from the tendency of all corporations to 
respect vested interests. They were the great granarics of the 
kingdom, at a time when it was unsafe for individuals to incur 
the suspicion of forestalling or regrating. Their estates were 
comparatively safe, under the shadow of church censures, from 
the risks of war which fell upon private property; so that 
convent-gardens and orchards were early famous for their thick 
turf, flowers, and secular trees. These may seem small benefits, 
but perhaps they are more real than the visionary system of 
indiscriminate doles would have been. 

A few incidental notices enable us to form an idea of social 
life among the middle and lower orders in the twelfth century. 
London was even then pre-eminent among English towns. 
The high houses that lined the long narrow streets were partly 
the abode of nobles who came to attend the court, partly of 
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merchants. There were thirteen conventual, and a hundred. 
and twenty-six parish churches. A long suburb lined the 
side of the Thames from Temple Bar to Westminster, but it 
cannot have stretched far to the north, for the men of London 
and Westminster played football in the fields that lay between. 
Country-houses and gardens studded the country round the 
walls, and further still were forests, in which the eitizens 
hunted and hawked. To a stranger, the only drawbacks on 
residence were the frequent fires and the curse of drunken 
riots: rich young men would scour the streets ai night, molest- 
ing the citizens. But sharp justice sometimes overtook the 
offenders. The justiciary, Richard de Lucy, hanged a ring- 
leader in these disorders, although he was the son of an eminent 
citizen, and offered a fine of five hundred marks for his life. A 
Jew trying to inveigle a Christian, is represented as telling him 
that all the wickedness of the world was to be found in London : 
the gambling-house, the theatre, and the tavern; troops of 
parasites, beggars, and sorcerers. There is a brighter side to 
the picture. The citizens were famous for their hospitality. 
Intercourse with strangers refined their manners. The city 
matrons were modest, and the city schools frequented by dili- 
gent scholars. Above all, it was ‘Merry England ” in those 
days; and in the metropolis, cock-fights, bear-baits and bull- 
baits, boat and horse races, games at ball, water tournaments 
and skating, were among the amusements of holidays and the 
carnival.! 

It is probable that London was exceptionally rich. ‘Yet a 
traveller in the country, if he could not expect to find a restau- 
rant like that on the banks of the Thames, which satisfied every 
want, and seemed to its chronicler to realize Plato’s dreams, 
might at least count upon clean sheets, upon wine or ale, and 
substantial if homely fare. The varieties of fancy bread known 
in London cannot have been common elsewhere: the men of 





1 Fitz-Stephen, Vite Beck, vol. i, pp. 172-181; Ric. Div., pp. 60, 61. - 

? Palgrave’s Rot. Cur., vol. i. p. xxxvi. Bristol was famous for soap in the 
twelfth century.—Ric. Div, p. 62. The teeth were cleaned with ort of 
bread.—Schol. Salern., cap. 54. 
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Norfolk were derided for not knowing wheat when they saw it, 
and the worst loaf baked, “‘ fourths,” would harely sustain life.! 
The police regulations of London, and the stories and proverbs 
in which millers figure, prove that adulteration was usual. 
Butcher’s meat cannot have been common, when markets were 
scarce; when meat was salted for winter in default of stall- 
feeding, and when cottagers looked chiefly to their own pigs 
and.poultry for asupply. Buc. the real evil with respect to 
food lay in the constant fluctuations of price. The mean price 
of the quarter of wheat was about £2 6s. 3d. during the twelfth 
century; in 1196 a.p. it rose to £32 Is. 3d.; and in the next 
year to nearly £44. What misery these fluctuations represent, 
may be fairly guessed by those who have scen what the country 
endures with a rise of one hundred per cent. Dysentery and 
‘black deaths” swept off their thousands in the middle ages, 
or left them with weak constitutions to battle against scrofula 
and leprosy. These evils were increased by the people’s mode 
of life. The frequent fires, and such words as “ bower” and 
“lobby,” show that wood was the common material of houses. 
The enactment of the council of Northampton, that heretics’ 
houses should be carried out of town and burned, is a picture 
in itself of the low booths in which peasants’ families herded. 
A settle and a pot were in all likelihood its only furniture. 
The chimney, the window, were unknown ; woven fabrics were 
too costly for common use ; and even the palace of Becket was 
strewn with rushes. The river’s edge, with typhus and ague 
flitting like pale ghosts along its banks, was the natural place 
where the poor, wanting water and without fountains, would 
build. Poisoned by marsh exhalations, huddled together in 
cabins, smoke-dried, gross eaters and uncleanly livers, the 
peasants were those on whom. disease fell heaviest. That a 
nation thus circumstanced should have been able to perpetuate 
itself. seems wonderful. The reason no doubt lies partly in 
- that strange reparative power of nature, which meets a sudden 


1 Liber Albus, pp. 349-359 ; Wright’s Early Mysteries, pp. 82, 93, 94. 


3 An Inquiry into the Price of Wheat, &c., p. 8. I have motels the 
nominal prices by fifteen. 
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drain by increased fertility, and partly in the fact that only the 
healthy and vigorous lived to become parents. The puny, 
scrofulous child had little chance of growing up. Famine took 
the weak man, and the strong struggled through it. The imper- 
fect science of the times did not help the sickly to lengthen 
out hfe, or transmit it through a series of wretched generations. 

These facts point to the conclusion that the domestic habits 
of our ancestors were more like our own than is commonly sup- 
posed, but that they were far below us in material comfort and 
the enjoyment of health. The introduction of cotton, the substi- 
tution of sugar for honey, even of lucifer-matches for flint and 
steel, are additions to general well-being, which no sensible 
man will undervalue. Still they do not make up the sum of 
life. To a certain extent, the growth of comfort has thriven 
upon the decay of art. The ostentation of wealth, which once 
decorated a house with carved oriels or a stately porch, is 
now diverted to dress, furniture, and dinner-parties. The 
public spint which built a guildhall or a church, is as unself- 
ishly employed on soup-kitchens and model lodging-houses. 
The scientific tendencies of our time have substituted a vivid 
appreciation of material wants for mediswval idealism, and 
chemists, engineers, and astronomers have replaced the meta- 
physicians and artists of the middle ages. In a certain sense, 
no real progress can be one-sided. But a generation, or even 
a contury, may attach itself so exclusively to facts as to lose its 
sense of a spiritual life. The very perfection of our mechani- 
cal arts absorbs the faculties and stunts the nature of those who 
work at them. A man who labours his ten hours a day at. 
making the head of a pin is likely to be less educated, even 
though he can read or write, than the medisval peasant, who 
was forced to ply several trades from the want of skilled crafts- 
men, who might serve as a soldier in Normandy or Ireland, 
who was bound to understand something of the subtle laws 
under which he lived, and whom the influences of his church 
trained to a sense of colour, music, and architecture. The great 
principle, that. in proportion as society is simple the individual 
will be many-sided, is truest of the higher classes. Such — 
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a bishop as Roger of Salisbury, who fought in the field, acted 
as justiciary, was architect and engineer, and administered a 
diocese, was assuredly the more capable man, if he was not the 
better churchman, for these qualifications. Pass to thought, 
and the same fact repeats itself. All knowledge in the middle 
ages was encyclopmdic. It started from a few principles, it 
embraced comparatively few facts, and a single lifetime was 
sufficient to comprehend it. Scholars in special sciences have 
replaced the universal monarchs of learnmg. The belief that 
all knowledge is connected by certain first principles is still 
possible. But no man now can believe in his own power to 
codify all thought and harmonize the contradictions of facts. 
We are richer by solid experience, and only poorer by a dream, 
but it was a dream that gave beauty and dignity to the life of 
Roger Bacon. 

A deficient sense of beauty cannot exist in a nation with-. 
out a marked effect upon its literature and moral tone. The 
excessive legislation of church and state in the middle ages 
produced a harvest of rank and habitual crime, which can 
only be paralleled in a few exceptional epochs of modern 
history. But the generations who created the idea of a gentle- 
man, and clung to their faith in good in spite of what they saw 
around them, were surely nobler in themselves than those who 
waste their tolerance upon the excuses of crime, and their 
criticism on the exposure of “shams.” There was scavenger 
work to be done in the middle ages, but it was left to the vul- 
tures and carrion-crows of society; Dante judges, pities, and 
condemns, but he does not dissect the corpse and confound 
disease with life. If Giotto and the Dutch school, the Divina 
Commedia and Rousseau’s Confessions were exceptional phe- 
nomena of their times, discussion would be unnecessary. But 
they represent the real strength of the medieval, and the 
weakest side of the modern, world. Our fathers were artists in 
thought as well as stone, and their very constructive power made 
them slow to analyse, and unready to doubt. We carry the 
scalpel and testing tube into the region of ideas, destroy the 
idol, and think we have disproved the god. 
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Even our advance in science, real and great though it be, 
is not absolute. Superstition and intolerance are as enduring 
as human weakness. Those who have watched the monstrous 
developement of. Mormonism, and know that the population of 
Utah is chiefly recruited from England, Wales, and America, 
may be pardoned if, for a moment, they envy the uncritical 
faith that never wandered out of its immature Christianity. 
Those who see the upper classes, the contemporaries of Mill 
and Faraday, believing by thousands in spirit-rapping and 
tablo-moving, may well turn reverently to the Acta Sanctorum. 
Often puerile, sometimes gross, sometimes even un-Christian, 
the legends of the medisval saints are only illustrations of a 
rational faith in God’s personal character and intervention : 
they do not contradict the philosophy of their times. The 
laws of causation and gravitation had not then been developed 
by an illustrious line of thinkers. Yet, although a contrast 
like this may teach us to boast less confidently of progress, it 
is really in our favour. The master of ancient thinkers was as 
credulous in the region of the supernatural as his pupils. 
Among ourselves there is a constantly-widening circle of the 
enlightened, which restrains the half-educated world from 
relapsing into barbarism. The same argument applies to tolera- 
tion. The spirit that branded Bishop Butler and Burke as 
concealed papists; that instigated the burning of Priestley’s 
house, and deprived Shelley of his children, is not less deplor- 
able in itself than the violence that massacred Jews or headed a 
crusade against the Albigenses. But the belief that persecu- 
tion is the witness of earthly power to God’s truth, unhappily 
darkened the noblest minds of the middle ages. A few, chiefly 
among the clergy, protested against it, but the greatest kings of 
Europe, St. Louis and Edward I., thought it nght to anticipate 
future judgement upon earth. Among ourselves there is still, 
no doubt, a torpid mass of bigotry, but it is restrained from all 
but occasional outbursts by the righteous principles that long 
experience has worked into the public sense of Europe. The 
few active fanatics that still exist within the four seas number 
not a single statesman or man of learning in their ranks, and 
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owe their power of annoyance to unscrupulous slander and 
immoral political partizanship. The fact that the most con- 
servative of nations has gradually expunged almost every penal 
enactment from its statute-book, is a splendid landmark in our 
progress towards liberty. 

One of the ablest thinkers of this or any age, has lamented 
the tendency of civilization to destroy individuality.! The 
reproach that 


“The individual withors, and the world is more and more,”’ 


has in it something of evident truth. It is one of those uneasy 
convictions that at times force themselves on a self-satisfied 
generation, and constrain it to doubt its own perfection. The 
journals that supply criticism on every event of life, the rail- 
roads and public meetings that bring men together, the societies 
founded to force opinions upen the world, are influences which _ 
tend fatally to limit freedom of thought and originality of char- 
acter. The democrat, who bows to the will of the people, and the 
gentleman, who is careful to think and pray with good society, 
have alike sacrificed their sense of truth to intellectual coward- 
ice or good fellowship. But causes similar to these have always 
been in operation. The stringent legal systems of the middle 
ages, the absence of critical thought, the comparative meagreness 
of science, and the influence of sudden impulse over a half-edu- 
cated people, who moved altogether if they moved at all, must 
be set off against the greater variety of occupation forced upon 
individuals, and the less despotic organization of public opinion 
on minor matters. A wise man will commonly conform, on 
unimportant points, to the customs of his neighbours; and if he 
chooses to deviate, his sense ought to preserve him from attach- 
ing undue importance to petty criticisms. Itis undoubtedly an 
evil if he is restrained by fear of the world from expressing un- 
popular convictions on great subjects, and if the courtesy, com- 
monly shown to sects and parties is not extended to individuals. 
But the evil lies rather in the present tone of society than in 


! Mill, Essay on Liberty, chap. iii. 
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its circumstances. The public press and the power of asso- 
ciation may sometimes be misused to create a dead level of 
opinion; but in general they are helps to the weak, who can 
side with a section, where they could not stand alone. A 
man of original thought, or dcep convictions, must be pre- 
pared to pay the penalty of strength, to confront opposition 
and live it down. The true cause of weakness in modern 
socicty is rather its weariness of all idealism, and its venera- 
tion for practical ability and success. Compromises in states- 
manship, unreasoning cenformity in religion, a position and a 
fortune in private life, are the recognized maxims of society, 
and of many men whose lives are nobler than their theories. 
Yet if history teaches one truth more certainly than another, 
it is that the real greatness of life must be measured by the 
intensity of itsideas. The national existence of Holland begins 
from the time when she ventured 4t in the cause of religious 
freedom against the foremost nation of earth. The struggle for 
European liberty under Elizabeth, and for a visionary theocracy 
under Charles I., produced statesmen, soldiers, and thinkers 
such as England has never rivalled since. All the horrors 
of the French revolution are as nothing compared with the 
great principles it established and the great men it called out. 
It was tho singular fortune of the middle ages that the mono- 
tonous order which they strove to establish was shattered by 
the dualism of the ideas on which they founded it. Freedom 
and thought were developed in the long struggle of state and 
church, that sought to enslave both. But the golden age of 
society lies rather before us than behind. It rests with our- 
selves, or our sons, to shake off at any moment the vulgari- 
ties and conventions of a world that is false to its first principles. 
Mere knowledge cannot combat enthusiasm: St. Simon will 
carry the world against Malthus, if the relations of classes are 
unsound, but St. Simon is powerless against poor-laws and 
charity. So long as practical life and idealism are divorced, so 
long will the better men among us take refuge from stagnation 
of faith in twelfth or sixteenth century systems, inconsistent as 
these may be with modern thought. The attempt to reduce 
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religion to the rank of a positive science, is as hopeless as tho 
old endeavour to make the sciences theological. But if their 
paths are distinct, they ought not to be divergent. It will fare 
ill with society, if the world comes to believe that the philosophor 
and the preacher have different Gods. 
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William II., 298, 299; under Henry I., 
313; under Stephen, 334-337; under 
Henry II., 386, 387. 

Serfs, Anglo-Saxon, 200, 201; Anglo- 
Norman, 268, 269; their legal status, 
426, 429. 

Session of emergency, 192, 193. 

Sheriff (scir-gerefa), 173, 177, 179, 315, 
316, 415. 

Slaves, Anglo-Saxon, 73, 201, 202; Anglo- 
Norman, 268. 

Southampton, 153. 

Standard, battle of the, 336, 337. 

Stephen, as earl, 318; as king, chap. 
xxviii, 

Stigand, archbishop, 168, 239, 240, 244; 
resists William 1., 248; submits, 260, 
243 ; is deposed, 274, 275. 

Stonehenge, 46. 

Strongbow, 376; his character, 377 ; con- 
quers Ireland, 378, 382, 396. 

Superstition, 232-234; not a Norman 

eature, 283, note 1, 353; modern, 464. 

Surrey, 27, 270, note 3, 166, 269, note 3. 

Sussex, 4, 27, note 3, 55, 166, 270, note 1. 

Sven, 255, 265. 

Sweyn, 147, 150. 


Tanistry, 373. 

Taxation, Anglo-Saxon, 195, 196; Anglo- 
Norman, 269, note 1. 

Theobald, archbishop, 344, 345; favours 
Becket, 349. 

Thurkill, 150 ; concerned in a trial, 179. 

Thurstan, abbot, 276. 

Tithings, 172, 184. ; 

orcaprr early, et 101, 227 ; medival, 

, ] ’ ° 

Towers, round, 372. 
ials, criminal, 178-180, 316, 415, 416, 
civil, 187, 188, 416-422. 

Turketul, 130, 131, 222. 

Turold, abbot, 261. 


Urien, 58, 448. 
Vineyards, 200. 
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Vortigern, 35, note 3, 51-54. crown, 238, 239; invades England, 240, 
241, 243, 244 ;7 battle of Hastings, 
Wales, 2, 3,14; how far hprearican te and; 245, 246 ; conquest. of Englend, 
Christianized, 40, 41 ; confounded with chap. xxii.; his changes in churc 
England, 50, ‘60; colonized with Flem-{ and atate, chap. xxiii. ; last years and 
ings, 313, 314. sec ae moditates the conquest of 
Welsh wars, under Offa, 94; Athelstane, 
125; Edgar, 140; Edward the Confes- William {T (Bas , a0 prince, 286, 288 288; 
sor, 163, 167; under William II., 299,| as king, chap. xxv. ; 


300, 326; Henry I., 313, 314; H 
L, 348, ei 


I 

Weres, 57, 89, note 2, 174, 180, 181. 

Weesex, 56, 57, 60, 65; Christianized, 85 ; 
consolidated, 92, 93; given to Godwin, 
163; many slaves in it, 202. 

Weotminster, 460. 
Wight, Isle wid conquered hy the Jutes, 
2, 64; by th e Saxons, 92. 

Wiht- id, 174. 

Wilfrid, 

William 3 > the a ae his relations 
with Harold, 237, 238; claims the 


abbey, 351; meditates Peg conquest ao 
Ireland, 375. 
Winchester, 95, 142, 251, 393; council at, 
339 ; siege of, 343 Henry of, | 
339, ’340, 342, 345, 347, 354 450, 
Witan, powers of, 296, 198. 
Woman, early ition of, 68, 70; in 
peamark, 105; under *ntvalry, 43, 


York, 20, 25, 27, 58; res of, 107, 129; 
under William L. ” 955, ; Normans 
settled in, 272. 
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